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AN ABOLITION OF ARMAMENTS. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


THE table in the starboard 
forward corner of the Niagara’s 
smoking-room was the place 
to make for after dinner. That 
table was the preserve of the 
more mature and experienced 
intelligences aboard the ship, 
and they guarded it jealously ; 
but if you were lucky enough 
to find there a vacant seat 
and a welcome, you could be 
sure of passing a very interest- 
ing evening. Not that I ever 
ventured to aspire to a seat 
amongst the mighty. I sat 
tight at the next table, kept 
my ears and eyes open and 
pretended to read a book. For 
who am I to associate famili- 
arly with a Puisne Judge, a 
Brigadier-General, a Professor 
from Cambridge (Mass.), a 
Younger Brother of Trinity, 
the High Commissioner of a 
Territory larger than Ireland 
and the most eminent ocean- 
Ographer in the world, bar 
two? To say nothing of the 
little missionary. I harboured 
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a prejudice against mission- 
aries in those days, which 
caused me to avoid them, and 
also made me wonder what 
this particular specimen was 
doing in that galére—until the 
night I heard him tell this 
story. 

The talk in the corner was 
about the League of Nations. 
The Professor, I remember, 
was an earnest advocate of 
the League. In his view, 
indeed, it was “the last 
hope of our civilisation.” The 
Judge was inclined to agree 
with him; but he thought 
the League must tend inevit- 
ably to become the instrument 
of its strongest member, and 
the Trinity Brother asserted 
that this was what the League 
had already become. The 
Scientist admitted the danger 
and brilliantly argued the case 
for a progressive limitation of 
armaments, leading to total 
abolition; but the General 
pointed out that man, being 
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a@ perverse beast, the only 
way ultimately to make him 
behave himself was to use 
brute force; while the High 
Commissioner strengthened the 
soldier’s case with a masterly 
dissertation on the use and 
abuse of force in the shape of 
an International Police. 

“ What do you think about 
it, Padre?” asked the Judge 
presently. ‘‘ The General con- 
siders the only way to induce 
Man to raise himself from the 
dirt is to take him by the 
scruff of the neck and rub his 
nose in it. In the Professor’s 
view it is better to show Man 
a light in the hope that he’ll 
rise up and follow it. After 
all, this idea of a League of 
Nations is merely a variation 
on the old theme, the universal 
brotherhood of man. Which 
is really your line of business, 
Padre. We're only amateurs, 
but you’re an expert. Can you 
enlighten us ? ” 

“TI can try, Judge,” replied 
the little missionary, turning 
pink and looking round the 
table with a bashful smile. 
“TI can but try, though you 
set me a hard task. The torch 
was lit nineteen hundred years 
ago, a8 you remind us. It was 
held high ; but now Well, 
it’s still smouldering. The 
smoke gets into our eyes, and 
some of us cannot see any 
light at all; but I think this 
idea of the League is a spark 
that may flare up and light 
the world, provided always it 
is fostered by men devoted 
enough and inspired enough to 
breathe into it the flame of 
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life. Otherwise it will go out. 
I won’t try to preach to men 
like you, though. From me, I 
think, it would be an imperti- 
nence. But, if I may, I will 
tell you about something that 
happened while I was stationed 
at Maluit which seems to me 
to have some bearing on what 
we are talking about. 
“Maluit, you know, is a 
typical low island. The lagoon 
is nearly twenty miles long; 
but there isn’t much dry land, 
because the atoll is mostly 
reef awash. The whole place 
supported barely one hundred 
souls, of mixed Polynesian and 
Melanesian origin, and the latter 
strain predominated, which 
made them——— Well, they were 
rather difficult people to—en- 
lighten, Judge. The only other 
white resident on the island 
besides myself was a—a polyg- 
amous creature, Lechavre by 
name. He was really the local 
trader, but he held some sort 
of commission from the French 
Government which placed him 
in a position of authority in 
the island. In fact, the corru- 
gated iron shanty in which he 
lived and traded was officially 
styled the Residency, if you 
please! lLechavre was not a 
congenial companion, and it 
would have been lonely for 
me on Maluit but for my work. 
For two years out of three the 
island was practically cut off 
from the rest of the world. 
During those two years 4 
schooner would call every nine 
months or so and load what 
little copra the island pro- 
duced; but for two months 
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every third year the place sud- 
denly woke up and became a 
veritable metropolis. I have 
actually seen a8 Many as six 
schooners of different nation- 
alities anchored in the lagoon 
at once. You see, there was 
shell in our lagoon. Pear! shell. 
The beds, though, were pre- 
served, by decree of the French 
Government. For two years 
the beds lay fallow, but during 
the third year diving was per- 
mitted for a season. It was 
a wise regulation, as indis- 
criminate diving in former times 
had resulted in the lagoon 
being fished nearly clean. 

“The occurrences I am try- 
ing to tell you of happened 
during my last year on the 
island. It was one of the years 
during which diving was per- 
mitted, and it was then that 
the six schooners I mentioned 
gathered in our lagoon. The 
Eugénie was the first vessel to 
descend upon us. She was a 
French schooner, and our first 
touch with the outside world for 
nearly ten months. And you 
may perhaps imagine what her 
appearance meant to us if I 
tell you that, when I sighted 
her topsails on the horizon 
from the pulpit of my little 
church, I stopped short in the 
middle of my sermon and 
stared at that almost unbe- 
lievable sight. Then I cried 
out, “A sail!’ And on the 
instant my church was empty. 
Yes, General, quiteempty. The 
shepherd ran out, too, with his 
flock. It was silly of us all, 
of course. The trade wind 
Was very light, and the schooner 
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could not get in until next 
morning, but we spent our 
Sunday standing on the wind- 
ward beach, every living soul 
on the island eagerly watching 
that—that little bit of the out- 
side world slowly coming to 
us and wondering what it 
would bring. 

“ Well, the Eugénie brought 
the usual cargo. Cheap cotton 
prints, tinned meat, scented 
soap, and also a lot of potato 
spirit disguised as gin. She 
brought me a deal of trouble, 
and she brought death, too. 
Lechavre boarded the schooner 
as soon as she let go her anchor, 
and he remained on board, 
drinking heavily, I understand, 
for two days and a night. 
Then he decided to swim ashore, 
I suppose, or it may have been 
some drunken frolic. In any 
case, he jumped overboard, 
and he was dead before they 
fished him out. A bad business 
and a bad end to our official 
representative of law and 
order. 

*“ Nicolet, the Eugénie’s Cap- 
tain, was not a nice man. He 
called me a sacred heretic, and 
spat at me when I went next 
day to see if I could be of 
assistance at the burial. Nico- 
let was drunk, and I have a 
picture of him in my mind as 
he furiously clawed up lumps 
of coral from his dead com- 
patriot’s grave and flung them 
at me. I gathered he imagined 
me to have designs on the soul 
of our ex-Resident, and I had 
to leave him to complete the 
obsequies. 

“A few days afterwards the 






































American schooner Californian 
arrived. Her Captain, bearing 
the strange name of School- 
master, was a stern sour-looking 
man, who regarded me with 
disfavour as soon as he saw 
me, and with dislike when he 
found I was not in a position 
to help him in his business. 
‘See here,’ says he, ‘I called 


' n fer shell. The boss Frog’s 


passed in his check, but I 
guess you’ve got your hooks 
into things on shore all right. 
If you can get me the stuff, 
say so, and we'll do a deal. 
And if you can’t, I'll tell you 
plain I ain’t got no use for 
hot gospellers.’ Not an amiable 
individual you perceive. 

“ The diving season at Maluit 
opened officially on the Ist 
October, and four other 
schooners sailed in around and 
about that date. The Champion 
arrived in the last week of 
September, and her Captain, 
Payne, was annoyed to find 
the Eugénie and Californian 
already hard at work. With 
the Resident out of the way, 
you see, those men had seen 
no reason to postpone their 
operations until the official 
opening date. Those two had 
been very busy skimming the 
cream off the lagoon, and 
Payne, of course, was vexed. 
He told Schoolmaster and Nico- 
let exactly what he thought of 
them. I heard him doing it, 
and I was not surprised when 
Schoolmaster flung a bottle 
at him, but I had to interfere 
when the Frenchman drew his 
knife.” 

“Ah! You did, did you? ” 
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said the Trinity Brother. “J 
see. You interfered. Would 
you mind telling us, Padre, 
exactly how you— interfered ? ” 

“TI caught hold of his hand— 
the hand that held the knife, 
of course. He seemed gur- 
prised, and stared at me with 
his mouth open like a fish. 
But in a little he let me take 
the knife,” replied the mission- 
ary. “Then he walked away, 
and the others went too. No- 
body said anything. They just 
went away and got aboard 
their schooners. It was a happy 
ending to what, I assure you, 
might possibly have been a 
most serious affair. I was not 
at all comfortable about that 
business, though. Those three 
men had a grudge against 
each other. They were all 
what we call on the beach, 
Professor, hard cases, and I 
knew the trouble between them 
might break out again at any 
time. The knowledge alarmed 
me, and I was very glad when 
the other vessels arrived. One 
was a Japanese, the Sagama 
Maru, with a big crew aboard, 
and another a large German 
ketch, the Frederick Obrist. But 
when I met Lentsch, the Dutch 
Captain of the Hollandia, I 
felt that there was a good man 
come at last to Maluit. Lentsch 
was a large and jovial fellow. 
He seemed glad to see me when 
I boarded his schooner and 
introduced myself. And those 
of you who know the Islands 
will understand I found this 
sort of treatment of a mis- 
sionary by a trading skipper 
both surprising and pleasing. 
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That Dutchman was more than 
kind. He made me feel at 
home aboard the Hollandia. 
He gave me the first decent 
meal I had eaten for nearly 
three years, and I think it is 
natural I should have warmed 
to the man. I told him of 
Lechavre’s death and _ the 
trouble between the other Cap- 
tains. And I said I feared 
the trouble was by no means 
at an end. You see, I was 
worried. There was the lagoon 
with only a limited amount of 
valuable shell in the beds; 
there were the crews of six 
vessels, all naturally deter- 
mined to get hold of as much 
shell as they could—and no 
one in authority to see fair 
play and keep the peace. But 
that Dutchman refused to be 
worried. He laughed at my 
fears. He said he proposed to 
work, not to look for trouble. 
And if the other fellows made 
trouble they were welcome to 
it as far as he was concerned. 
He said, ‘If they make too 
much trouble, then I go. I 
clear out. I am not afraid, 
but all the shell in Maluit is 
not worth losing my life.’ Yes. 
Lentsch was a wise man, ac- 
cording to his lights. But 
there is such a thing as one’s 
duty—and he disappointed me, 
I must say.” 
_ “TI don’t quite understand,” 
interrupted the Commissioner. 
“ Unless—was your disappoint- 
ment caused by the man’s 
refusal to help you? ” 

ad Yes. It was,” replied the 
missionary. 
“Ah! I see,” said the Com- 
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missioner, looking round at the 
others and slowly nodding his 
head. ‘“‘ Our friend admits he 
asked for help. And what did 
he want help for? He doesn’t 
tell us ; but it’s plain enough, 
I think. He’d made up his 
mind that, if trouble occurred, 
he’d got to stop it. And I 
ask you to consider the sort 
of trouble he proposed to stop. 
I gather there were three— 
three wolves in that lagoon 
already. To say nothing of 
those Japs and the Germans. 
What sort of men were they, 
Padre ? ” 

“My dear sir!” exclaimed 
the little missionary, ‘‘ I assure 
you you credit me with far 
worthier intentions than I really 
had. The truth is I did not 
know what to do. I had no 
idea at all then that the 
Japanese were going to act as 
they did. And as for the 
Germans, I hoped they might 
be a decided influence for good. 
I was wrong, as it turned out. 
But I did not know that when 
I talked with Lentsch. So you 
see how absurd it is for you 
to—to try and exalt my be- 
haviour.” 

“Have it your own way, 
Padre,” said the General. “‘ But 


goon. Do.” 
“Well, I was right about 
the trouble. It soon began. 


The Germans located a rich 
patch of shell. They should 
have been left alone to work 
their find in peace. They had 
taken the trouble to prospect 
the bottom of the lagoon in 
their small boat with a sea 
telescope—a sort of glass 
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bucket, Professor, which en- 
ables one to see the bottom 
clearly from the surface. The 
Germans deserved what they 
had discovered; but as soon 
as Nicolet noticed the amount 
of shell they were lifting he 
tried to send his divers down 
in the same place. The Obrist’s 
people very naturally protested, 
but it takes more than a pro- 
test to stop a ruffian like 
Nicolet. He tried to stove in 
the bottom of the German’s 
boat with a boat-hook, and 
somebody knocked him over- 
board with an oar. School- 
master sailed the Californian 
right into the middle of the 
mess, let go a kedge, and 
sent his divers over direct from 
his schooner’s deck. Then he 
threw some empty bottles over- 
board, and began to shoot at 
them with his revolver. He 
was a good shot, and he hit 
the bottle he aimed at every 
time. The men in the small 
boats had stopped their scuffle 
and were sullenly watching 
this performance, when they 
noticed one of the bottles was 
drifting in their direction. And 
Schoolmaster was apparently 
unable to hit this particular 
bottle. He was shooting yards 
over it, and the bottle drifted 
nearer and nearer to the boats 
all the time. They took the 
hint and rowed away to their 
schooners. 

* Next morning Schoolmaster 
woke up to find the Californian 
adrift. Somebody had cut his 
kedge rope, and the Champion 
was moored right over the patch 
of shell, with two anchors out. 
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And Payne was sitting on top 
of her cabin house cleaning a 
sawn-off double-barrelled shot- 


“ That was the position when 
I intervened. You see, I knew 
that Schoolmaster was not at 
all the kind of man to accept 
a situation of that sort. Then 
there were the Germans, with 
a legitimate grievance. To say 
nothing of Nicolet. It may 
sound absurd to you, but I 
knew my men, and I tell you 
I feared blood might be shed 
over that ridiculous business. 
So I rowed off to the Champion 
to see what I could do. On 
the way out I sighted a sail 
in the offing, coming in from 
sea, and the sight delighted me, 
because I knew she would at 
least create a diversion, and 
I thought it unlikely that 
Schoolmaster or any of the 
others would begin making 
trouble with the prospect of 
a strange ship arriving on the 
scene. Indeed, when I boarded 
the Champion, I found Payne 
had put aside his gun and was 
busy looking at the stranger 
through a long-glass. ‘She's 
a three-masted schooner,’ says 
he. ‘Deep in the water and 
painted white. Do you know 
what she is?’ I answered I 
hoped she was a French Govern- 
ment vessel, coming on a visit 
of inspection. Indeed, I did 
hope so ; but I saw little chance 
of my hope being justified. 
The French do occasionally 
send a gunboat round their 
scattered possessions in the 
Pacific, but they had not con- 
sidered Maluit worth a visit 
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since I had been there. I think 
what I said made some im- 
pression on Payne, though, for 
presently he picked up his gun 
and took it below. 

“The Trade was blowing 
fresh that morning and brought 
the stranger up fast, but by 
the time she was close enough 
for us to see that the flag on 
her mizzen-gaff was the French 
ensign, we began to have our 
doubts of her getting inside 
the lagoon that day. You see, 
it was nearly high water by 
then, and no vessel can hope 
to sail in through the entrance 
of the lagoon when the ebb 
tide is running strong. And I 
must tell you there is a peculi- 
arity about the tides at Maluit. 
When the ebb begins, the water 
flows out through the main 
passage, but it also escapes 
over many low portions of the 
enclosing reef. When the tide 
falls a little more, however, 
the reef dries out, and then, 
of course, the only place for 
the water to ebb through is 
the main channel. At high 
water the tide in the entrance 
is slack. Then the ebb stream 
runs slowly for about an hour, 
after which it accelerates quite 
suddenly and pours out in a 
fierce torrent which is quite a 
sight to see. 

“We watched the schooner 
coming on, and saw the ebb had 
commenced to run out by the 
time she reached the seaward 
end of the channel entrance. 
No man with a knowledge of 
the local conditions would have 
tried to get through then ; but 
this Captain was obviously a 
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stranger and he kept on. He 
had a leading wind, his vessel 
was stemming the current and 
he must have thought he was 
all right. I watched anxiously 
as the schooner crept slowly 
up the channel against the 
tide. She was three parts of 
the way through when she 
seemed to stop and even move 
astern a little. Either the 
wind had eased or the tide 
was running more strongly al- 
ready, and Payne said, ‘If he 
doesn’t get in in five minutes, 
he’s done.’ I wanted to do 
something, but Payne said there 
was nothing to do. He said, 
* All I can do is to signal he’s 
standing into danger. And 
what’s the good? He knows 
that now himself. And if he 
tries to turn he’ll pile up inside 
two seconds.’ Just then a 
squall came up astern, and the 
schooner began to forge ahead 
again, and she had actually 
reached the inside end of the 
channel when the ebb suddenly 
commenced to run in full 
strength. 

“TI think they tried to let 
go an anchor. I could see the 
men running on the fore-deck. 
But they were too late. And 
it would have been no good. 
Nothing they could do then 
would have saved them. That 
fierce sweep of tide just took 
the schooner and threw her on 
the reef. She took it nearly 
broadside on, and the water 
boiled up all along one side of 
her. Then she began to heel, 
and Payne cried out, ‘ By God, 
she’s rolling right over!’ And 
that is just what she did. She 
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rolled right over—and was gone. 
As quick as that! 

“The Champion’s boat was 
alongside us, and we jumped 
into her and rowed hard; but 
before we had gone far Payne 
stopped us. And he was right, 
for we could do no good. No 
swimmer could hope to last 
more than a moment in that 
boiling torrent rushing through 
the entrance, and if we had 
gone on our boat would have 
been caught there too and 
swept helplessly out to sea. 
It was a dreadful thing, but we 
could do absolutely nothing, 
and we had to wait three hours 
more before the tide slacked 
sufficiently to allow us to ap- 
proach the place of the wreck. 

“We found the schooner 
quite easily. We could see her 
in that clear water, lying on 
her starboard beam ends in 
five fathoms, with her bow 
jammed between two big coral- 
heads. Her port bilge was 
ripped open, and part of her 
cargo had spilled out through 
the hole on to the bottom. 
All three masts were broken 
off short at the deck, and her 
spars and sails, held by the 
rigging, trailed off in a tangle 
down-stream of her. And the 
hand at the wheel was still 
there. We could see him, 
thirty feet under water, with 
his legs jammed between the 
spokes and the deck. 

“I don’t remember when 
the other boats arrived on the 
scene, but Schoolmaster got 
there when we did, and the 
other schooners must have sent 
their boats very soon. The 
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Japanese were the first to 
send a diver down. We 
watched him, sprawling for a 
moment over the heap of stuff 
that had spilled from the 
schooner’s hold, and then the 
man came up and passed an 
ingot of tarnished, whiteish 
metal into his boat. At the 
sight Payne cried out, ‘ By 
God, it’s silver ! ’—and clapped 
his hand to his mouth. Then 
he sprang up and stood there, 
crouched like a runner about 
to start a race. And it was the 
look on his face as he stared 
at the others and the clutch 
of his hand at his empty hip- 
pocket that told me Hell, that 
very instant, had been let loose 
on Maluit. 

“I was filled with a great 
distress and agitation at that 
sudden revelation—that sure 
knowledge, and I remember 
crying out again and again, 
‘Wait. It can’t be silver. It 
can’t be silver.’ That, my 
friends, was the whole of my 
poor contribution to the situa- 
tion. It was inadequate, piti- 
fully inadequate. But it was 
all I could think of. And, of 
course, no one took any notice 
of me. I remember all the 
boats bumping and _ jostling 
together in an effort to get in 
position for diving above the 
wreck. Iremember the splashes 
of divers going overboard and 
the crack on the back I got 
from an oar when the German’s 
boat ran foul of us. I saw 
Payne’s face of wrath as he 
unshipped the tiller and beat 
with that heavy piece of wood 
at the bald head of the Ger- 
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man Captain. That head ran 
suddenly with red, and the 
sight held me petrified—until 
a boat bumped into us on the 
other side, and I became aware 
of a great pain in my hand. 
I was holding on to our gun- 
wale, it seems, and the other 
boat had squeezed my fingers. 
There was only one Japanese 
in her, and he was vainly 
trying to scull against the tide. 
It is queer how self-centred we 
all are. You would think, 
with that object-lesson of the 
horrid results of strife and fury 
going on all round me, that I 
at least might have kept my 
temper. But no. Not a bit 
of it. I was furious, my friends, 
with that Japanese who had 
hurt me. I gave his boat a 


violent push, and she swung 
round and drifted away with 


the current. And I remember 
saying to myself that the rest 
of her greedy fools must have 
all dived overboard after those 
ingots, and now they’d have a 
long swim before they could 
get back. And serve them 
jolly well right! What do you 
think of that for a Christian 
sentiment ? ” 

“Shocking, Padre,” said the 
General. ‘You must be a 
very terrible fellow when roused. 
But go on. What happened 
next ? ” 

“A worried yellow face in 
the water. A wet brown hand 
clutching the gunwale beside 
me and another hand holding 
up an ingot. Then a rush and 
a clatter in the boat, and 
Payne trying to wrench the 
mgot from the diver’s hand. 
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Payne’s fist crashing into those 
two flinching eyes, and the 
face sinking through the clear 
water and staining it with a 
little trail of cloudy red. That’s 
what happened next,” said the 
little missionary. “ That’s what 
I saw, and I fear I can never 
forget it. But similar things 
must have been happening in 
all the other boats, because 
when I looked up they were 
fighting all round me. The 
German with the bleeding head, 
I think, had gone berserk. He 
urged his boat towards us, and 
he foamed at the mouth and 
yelled as he speared at Payne 
with a boat-hook. There was 
murder in that man’s face, 
Judge. I’d never seen that 
look before, but there was no 
mistaking it. He meant to 
kill Payne, and I thought he 
would do it. And I thought 
he would kill me, too, after- 
wards. It was a very strange 
sensation. I felt quite help- 
less. Then I saw Payne catch 
hold of the boat-hook and throw 
the ingot he still held in his 
hand full at the other man’s 
face. And the German toppled 
forward, very slowly it seemed, 
and fell with a great clatter 
into the bottom of his boat. I 
remember feeling very glad, 
and I remember seeing School- 
master and Nicolet slashing at 
each other with oars, and I 
am not sure when that was, 
but it must have been before 
the Japanese attacked us. They 
rowed their boat, bows on, 
right into us, in the hope of 
stoving our boat in and sinking 
us. There was a loud crack, 
A2 
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and we heeled over, and I 
thought we were going to upset. 
And then somebody must have 
hit me on the head, because I 
don’t remember anything more 
until I found myself sitting on 
the Champion’s deck, feeling 
a lump on my forehead which 
I assure you was twice the size 
of an egg. I was amazed at 
the size of that lump. It did 
not seem possible, and I was 
feeling it in a dazed way when 
Payne brought me to my senses 
by throwing a bucket of water 
over me. That was the first 
fight I have been in, General. 
And I hope it is the last. It 
was not pleasant.” 

“Tt never is,” said the Gen- 
eral. ‘“ But who won the fight, 
Padre ? ” 

“No one, as far as I can see,” 
answered the missionary. “ Un- 
less it was Lentsch. Payne 


said Lentsch was the only one 
who didn’t fight. He stood off 
while the other boats were 


hard at it. He watched the 
tide drift the whole lot of us 
down the channel, and then 
he anchored his boat over the 
wreck and sent his divers down. 
He worked hard while the rest 
were fighting, and by the time 
the flood began to run strongly 
enough to drive his divers from 
the wreck he had managed to 
half fill his surf-boat with 
ingots. 

** Lentsch was a clever man. 
He came on board the Cham- 
pion when he saw I was there. 
He had a plan to stop more 
fighting, and he said I was the 
man who must help him. He 
told us the wreck’s cargo was 
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not silver at all. One of hig 
divers had salved the schooner’ 
papers, and Lentsch showed 
them to Payne and me. §he 
was the Fraternité, from 
Noumea for San Francisco, 
with 200 tons of refined nickel, 
Lentsch thought she had only 
called at Maluit for provisions 
or water. He said the value 
of the nickel was about £5 per 
ton, or £1000 for the whole 
cargo. He pointed out that 
the whole lot of it was legs 
valuable than a full cargo of 
shell and not worth fighting 
about. His proposal was that 
I should put these facts before 
all the captains and show 
them it would be to their ad- 
vantage to go ahead with their 
proper business, which was 
diving for shell, rather than 
bother about salving the nickel, 
much less fighting for it. Andas 
for him, Lentsch, he said he did 
not care to compete or fight 
with the others for the shell 
in the lagoon. So he would be 
content if they left him i 
peace to salve the nickel and 
take his chance of getting what 
he could for his trouble out 
of the French authorities at 
Papeete. He thought that, 2 
salvor, he might be granted 
one-third of the value of the 
nickel—that is, a little over 
£300 in all. 

“Now this sounded very 
reasonable to me, and I agreed 
at once to do as Lentsch sug: 
gested. It was clearly my duty 
to stop any recurrence of the 
fighting, and what better way 
could there be of preventing 
it than by showing those mel 
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the thing they were striving 
for was not worth the trouble, 
to say nothing of bloodshed. 
I asked Payne then and there 
if he would agree, but that man 
just laughed at me. He said, 
to use his own words, he would 
see me damned before he stood 
by and let any dirty Dutchman 
get away with £1000 as easily 
as all that. He called Lentsch 
to his face a swindling square- 
head. He told me if I believed 
Lentsch when he said he was 
going to take the nickel to 
Tahiti as salvage, then I was 
a bigger fool than he thought. 
According to Payne, Lentsch 
meant to steal that 200 tons 
of nickel; to sail off with it 
and sell the whole lot! I did 
my best to make Payne see 
reason, but he would not listen 
to me. His last words were, 
‘I mean to get my whack of 
that nickel, as much as I can 
get. And if anyone tries to 
stop me, that man’s going to 
get hurt.’ Payne, you see, was 
a thorough ruffian. It is diffi- 
cult to move that sort, General, 
with anything less than brute 
force. So, as neither Lentsch 
nor I were fighting men ex- 
atly, we had to give Payne 
up for the time. 

“We got into Lentsch’s boat 
and boarded the Eugénie, but 
we found Nicolet a harder nut 
to crack even than Payne. 
He had less sense and more 
ferocity. He seemed to think, 
because the Fraternité was a 
French ship, wrecked on a 
French island, that he, a French- 
man, was therefore the only 
person there with any right to 
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—to pick her bones. To salve 
her cargo was how Nicolet put 
it; but—I wonder. It seemed 
to me meresalvage, with its com- 
paratively moderate reward, 
was far too pure a motive to 
prompt any action a man like 
Nicolet might take. I was 
shocked by Payne’s opinion 
of Lentsch, but I found it very 
easy to believe that Nicolet 
would steal the Fraternité’s 
cargo as soon as look at it. 
In any case, he meant to get 
hold of it—all of it, by fair 
means or foul. He made that 
clear enough. And he empha- 
sised the strength of his inten- 
tions by such a show of violence 
that I was glad to escape from 
the Eugénie with no more than 
one blow from his fist in my 
face. Lentsch was not so 
lucky. Nicolet kicked him, 
literally, into his boat, and we 
were a rueful couple, I assure 
you, and without much hope 
of success, when we boarded 
the Californian to put our plan 
before Schoolmaster. 

“T expect you will laugh 
when I tell you that shrewd 
Yankee very soon blew us and 
our plan sky-high. Lentsch 
did the talking, and School- 
master heard him through. 
Then he said, ‘ Yes, it’s a great 
scheme—if only I was a big 
enough mug to fall for it. As 
if I didn’t know nickel was 
worth $1000 a ton.’ And then 
he called Lentsch such dreadful 
names I feared he would rise 
up and strike him. But he 
didn’t. Lentsch just sat there 
and smiled a sickly grin, while 
Schoolmaster made it plain to 
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me that my amiable Dutchman 
was nothing but a swindling 
rogue who had made me his 
eredulous dupe. For that was 
just what I was. And when 
I realised I had been doing 
my level best to help that 
crafty fellow steal away with- 
out any trouble with £40,000 
worth of stuff that did not 
belong to him, I was so ashamed 
and angry and disgusted that 
I hailed my boat and went 
ashore, and I made up my mind 
to abandon all those wicked 
men to their lawless devices. 
Yes, Judge, I did. But it is 
not a thing to smile at really. 
Because I ran away from my 
plain duty. I admit it. But 


I had had all I could bear that 
day. 

“Next morning I saw all 
six schooners moored inside 
the lagoon on either hand of 


the entrance and as near the 
wreck as they could get with- 
out danger of the tide through 
the channel causing them to 
drag their anchors. I watched 
and wondered what would hap- 
pen next. Presently, when the 
flood tide began to slack, I saw 
a boat put off from each 
schooner and row towards the 
wreck. I could not see the 
details of what followed be- 
cause the boats were perhaps 
as much as half a mile from 
me, but I saw the divers go 
overboard and for a little all 
was quiet. Then there was a 
sudden burst of shouting and 
some commotion, and a boat 
rowed back to the Hollandia. 
The next moment I was horri- 
fied to hear the sound of a shot, 
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and soon two boats pulled away 
from the rest and made for the 
Sagama Maru and the Cham- 
pion. For half an hour nothing 
happened that I could see, and 
I was thinking that the ebb 
tide would begin to run soon 
and cause the remaining boats 
to leave the wreck, when I 
noticed the Hugénie’s boat re- 
turning. I saw Nicolet scramble 
out of her, and in a moment he 
appeared on the schooner’s deck 
with a gun and began to 
fire as hard as he could. He 
was shooting at the two boats 
still working at the wreck, and 
they moved off immediately 
and, fetching a big circle, they 
eventually reached the Cali- 
fornian and the Frederick 
Obrist. Then shots began to 
come from the Californian, 
Schoolmaster firing back at 
Nicolet, I supposed. Then the 
ebb began to run and swung 
the schooners at their anchors, 
and the shooting stopped.” 

“An indecisive action, by 
the sound of it,’’ remarked the 
General. “Did any of the 
brutes get hurt? ” 

“Payne got a knife through 
his fore-arm, from the Japanese 
I told you about, whom he 
had nearly drowned the day 
before. The Jap himself got 
a bullet-hole through both 
cheeks and a lot of his teeth 
blown out. Payne did that for 
him. Schoolmaster had broken 
the arm of one of Nicolet’s 
divers, and Nicolet had shot 
one of Schoolmaster’s boys i2 
the foot. I went round the 
schooners doing what I could 
for the wounded. It was 4 
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pretty mess, and it took me 
all the morning trying to clean 
it up. I have had some little 
medical training, fortunately, 
and I was glad I was able to 
make those men fairly comfort- 
able. All except Nicolet’s un- 
fortunate diver, that is. For 
that Frenchman was either mad 
or drunk, and he threatened to 
shoot anyone who came near 
the Eugénie. He actually did 
shoot at me twice.” 

“ That man was nothing more 
than a savage beast,’ exclaimed 
the Professor. “‘ But why shoot 
at you ?” 

“ Well, I was very concerned 
about the poor fellow with 
the broken arm,” replied the 
missionary. ‘‘I tried hard to 
get to him aboard the Hugénie, 
but both times Nicolet shot at 
me. I tell you he was mad 
drunk.” 

“ Ho ! 


What d’you give a 
man who rescues wounded 
under fire, General ? ” asked the 
Trinity Brother. 

“V.C. if he’s lucky,” re- 


plied the General. 
Padre.” 

“Oh, dear! I haven’t—I 
haven’t been—boasting,” cried 
the little man, visibly distressed 
at the thought. ‘I assure you, 
my dear fellows, I had no such 
“i had no idea. Believe me, 

“You go on with your yarn, 
Padre,” said the Commissioner. 
“You haven’t been boasting. 
You can believe me. You 
don’t know how. But mind 
you tell us the whole story 
how. Don’t you dare keep 
anything back! You say that 


“Go on, 
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Frenchman scared you away. 
Well—what happened next ? ” 

** Nothing happened, until the 
turn of the tide in the evening,” 
continued the missionary. 
“You see, it was only during 
slack water that the divers 
could get at the wreck. That 
gave them little enough time, 
and you would have thought 
they might agree to make the 
best use of it. But no. Those 
men were worse than dogs in 
@ manger. As soon as the 
others put off in their boats 
Nicolet began to fire at them. 
Payne and Schoolmaster joined 
in too, or perhaps they were 
only firing at the Hugénie. In 
any case, there was a deal 
of indiscriminate shooting all 
round, no one dared go near the 
wreck in consequence and not a 
single ingot was recovered by 
anybody that tide. It is diffi- 
cult to believe grown men 
could be such asses, but I 
assure you I am telling you 
exactly what occurred. The 
darkness put an end to that 
silliness. The next two days 
were quiet, and they all lay 
aboard their schooners, nobody 
daring to make a move. But 
in the interval Payne and 
Schoolmaster had put their 
heads together. They joined 
forces, and in the middle of 
the night they stole aboard 
the Hugénie and took Nicolet 
by surprise. The Eugénie, like 
all the other schooners, had a 
purely native crew, and they 
did not show any fight. Fight- 
ing between the Captains was 
not their business. They ran 
below, and stayed there while 
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Payne and Schoolmaster at- 
tended to Nicolet on deck. 
Nicolet got badly manhandled. 
They tied him up and then 
searched the schooner, and 
when they left they had drawn 
the Frenchman’s teeth. They 
took Nicolet’s gun and revolver, 
all his ammunition and all the 
liquor in the ship. I was 
pleased when I heard that. 
“TI thought that might be 
the end of it; but, will you 
believe me, it merely made 
things worse! With Nicolet 
out of action, Payne and School- 
master thought they could do 
as they liked. They sent their 
boats to the wreck next day, 
and when the Japanese and 
Germans followed they found 
themselves under fire from the 
Champion and Californian. So 
they had to turn back. Then 
they opened fire on the Cali- 


fornian’s and Champion’s boats 
working at the wreck, and the 
men in them naturally drew off 


at once. So there those fools 
were again. Everyone afraid 
to go near the wreck and nobody 
better off than before. 

“This state of affairs lasted 
nearly a week. All that time 
I had done nothing. I had not 
interfered. As I say, I had 
made up my mind to wash my 
hands of the whole business. 
But when Lentsch came ashore 
to tell me the Japanese and 
Germans had asked him to 
join them in an attack on 
Payne and Schoolmaster, then 
I knew something must be 
done at once. I had to stop 
this if I could, for it was 
serious. Heaven knows it had 
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all been bad enough up to 
then, but so far, you must 
understand, it was only the 
Captains who had actually been 
fighting. They had been doing 
a lot of shooting, one way and 
another ; but, with the possible 
exception of Nicolet, I am sure 
none of those Skippers had 
really been shooting to kill. 
If they had been—well, some- 
body would have been killed 
by that time. They had only 
been firing, I think, as a threat 
—a warning. ‘ Keep your boats 
away from those ingots, or 
look out!’ That sort of thing. 
But I knew if the Germans, and 
especially the Japanese, really 
got their blood up, it would 
be quite another story. The 
Sagama Maru was not manned 
like the other schooners, you 
see—with a white Skipper 
and a native crew. She had a 
Japanese Captain, of course, 
and a Japanese crew. Ten of 
them; and they would all 
fight if it came to it. Also the 
Obrist had two Germans aboard 
besides their Skipper, whose 
head Payne had broken. There 
were terrible possibilities in the 
new situation, and I set off to 
visit the schooners at once. 

“I went off, this time, with 
a plan in my head which I 
had been cogitating over for 
some days. I boarded the 
Obrist first, and found Naka- 
gawa, the Japanese skipper, 
and the three Germans with 
their heads. together down in 
the cabin. I told them at 
once I knew what they pro- 
posed to do, and I advised 
them to listen to reason. I said 
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Payne and Schoolmaster would 
certainly be ready for them, 
and that Payne had a double- 
parrelled gun with plenty of 
puckshot cartridges, and they 
knew already what a dead shot 
Schoolmaster was with his 
pistol. I said if they fought 
they might possibly win, owing 
to their numbers, but it was 
certain some of them would 
be killed. And as things were, 
they might have to kill both 
Payne and Schoolmaster before 
they could get hold of the 
nickel. And, supposing they 
got the nickel, what were they 
going to do then? How did 
they think they were going to 
dispose of it? You see, I under- 
stood perfectly by that time 
that none of those men thought 
of merely salving that nickel. 


They meant to steal it if they 
could, but that was a thing I 
feared I could not stop, and 
my only aim was to prevent 


murder being done. I told 
them honest salvage was one 
thing, and so was theft—but 
piracy with murder was quite 
another matter, and once men 
were killed over the business, 
the rest of them would never 
dare to show their faces in a 
civilised port, let alone sell 
£40,000 worth of stolen nickel 
there. That was the plain 
obvious truth, and they realised 
it. I could see it. It shook 
them. So I went ahead. I 
said, if they had any sense at 
all in their thick heads they 
would see the only possible 
way for any of them to profit 
was to work together and share 
and share alike; for, obvi- 
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ously, any man who was re- 
fused a share would give the 
game away and inform the 
authorities at the first oppor- 
tunity. They saw that point 
too. They said what they had 
wanted to do all the time was 
to share the stuff, but first 
Nicolet and then the American 
and the Englishman had tried 
to get it all for themselves. 
Those men, they said, refused 
to let anyone go near the 
wreck ; they had wounded one 
German and a Japanese, so 
now the only course left was 
to make a fight for it. 

“Now, here I am afraid I 
became a little artful. It was 
essential, you see, for the suc- 
cess of the plan I had in mind, 
that I should know exactly 
what firearms those men pos- 
sessed. So I said if they fought 
they must not make too sure 
they would win. They must 
remember they would be fight- 
ing against well-armed men. 
They outnumbered the others, 
but could they hope to succeed 
when they had no firearms 
themselves ? The German Cap- 
tain immediately got up and 
produced, with a flourish, a 
revolver and an automatic 
pistol. He also made some 
bombastic remarks to the effect 
that, though they might have 
only two guns, yet it was the 
good German courage which 
would decide the fight. Naka- 
gawa said he had only one gun 
aboard his ship, but, all the 
same, he considered he was 
better armed than any of them, 
because his piece was a maga- 
zine rifle. This told me pre- 
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cisely what I wanted to know. 
They had only three firearms 
between them. 

“*T then asked them if, instead 
of fighting, they would agree 
to share the ingots equally 
between the schooners, sup- 
posing I could induce Payne 
and Schoolmaster to agree to 
the same thing. This led to 
a lot of silly talk and discus- 
sion with which I will not bore 
you; I gathered that they 
really would be very relieved 
to get hold of their share of 
the spoils without any fighting, 
but they could not trust the 
others not to play them some 
dirty trick. They feared being 
fired at suddenly in the middle 
of their diving. I asked them 
if they would feel safe if I 
could induce the other men to 
give up their firearms, and they 
replied that they would, of 
course, but it was absurd to 
suggest that Payne and School- 
master would ever give up 
their guns. I said I thought 
not, and that anyhow I would 
see what I could do. And 
with that I left them. I found 
Payne and Schoolmaster aboard 
the Eugénie. They were actu- 
ally offering to give Nicolet 
back his firearms and his liquor 
if he would agree to join them 
against the Germans and 
Japanese. And I saw I was 
just in time, because the pros- 
pect of getting some gin again 
was visibly proving too much 
for the Frenchman. I had no 
time to beat about the bush. 
I showed those men the grave 
danger they were in from an 
attack by superior numbers. 
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It was thirteen men to two—~or 
three, if they counted Nicolet, 
Personally, I said, I wouldn't, 
I should be afraid of getting 
shot in the back. I also pointed 
out that the other side, in my 
opinion, was more effectively 
armed. ‘How d’you make 
that out ? ’ says Payne. ‘ We've 
got, all told, my gun, School- 
master’s revolver and Nicolet’s 
gun and revolver as well.’ I 
told them what guns the others 
had. I said that Nakagawa 
alone could stand out of 
their range and pick them off 
one by one with his rifle if he 
wanted to. I said he meant 
to do it, too, if they forced 
him to it, but that he didn’t 
want to fight. Nor did the 
Germans. I said, ‘I’ve come 
from them to tell you they 
agree to share the Fraternité’s 
cargo equally between the 
schooners, provided you agree 
to give up your guns to me. 
Then I stated as a fact some- 
thing that was only an assump- 
tion, but which, all the same, 
I was fairly sure about. I said, 
‘If you will agree to give up 
your arms, they will agree to 
give up theirs also.’ ” 


“Aha!” exclaimed the 
Judge. “I begin to see & 
light. You ought to be on 


the Secretariat of the League, 
Padre. Those men refused, 
of course ? ” 

“They laughed at the idea,” 
went on the little missionary. 
“ But I stuck to it. I repeated 
all the arguments I had used 
with the others about the m- 
possibility of disposing of the 
nickel if murder were done. 
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Andsoon. And I went further. 
I said they must not forget 
they had to reckon with me, 
an eye-witness of the whole 
dings. And I made it 
plain that if they killed a man, 
or shed any more blood, I 
would not rest nor leave any 
stone unturned until I had 
prought them to justice. After 
that they did not laugh at me.”’ 
“Tl say that was mighty 
brave of you,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘“‘ You took a big risk 
telling those men that. It 
would have been easy for them 
to get rid of—the eye-witness.” 
“Nonsense!” replied the 
little missionary. ‘‘I beg your 


pardon, Professor, but I mean 
there was really very little 
risk. I fear my description of 
those men must have misled 
you. Payne and Schoolmaster 


were tough, but they were not 
cold-blooded murderers. Why! 
there was a photograph of 
Payne with his wife and five 
daughters stuck up on the 
cabin bulkhead. And School- 
master had two black cats and 
a parakeet aboard the schooner, 
which he wouldn’t let anybody 
feed but himself. Now, men 
like that don’t kill men like 
me, Professor. In any case, 
they didn’t kill me. They did, 
in fact, exactly as I advised. 
They agreed to give up their 
guns to me, provided the others 
did the same. It took them 
&@ whole day to make up their 
foolish minds, but they did it. 
I helped them to their wise 
decision by telling them a white 
lie, which I think will be for- 
given me. I told them a 


French gunboat was due to 
call in at Maluit. One may 
have been due, as far as I 
know, but not exactly—immi- 
nently. The French do send 
gunboats around their islands, 
you know, and all I did was 
to make this one’s visit over- 
due. I told them Lechavre 
had expected her to arrive 
about the middle of the diving 
season. That settled it. They 
saw their chances of getting 
away with anything off the 
wreck were gone immediately 
any naval vessel turned up. 
And in the end they got so 
afraid they might be too late 
to make off with their ill-gotten 
gains if they didn’t set to work 
diving immediately, that they 
actually finished by urging me 
to hurry on my—er—peace 
negotiations with the others. 
“Nakagawa and the Ger- 
mans were not quite so difficult 
to handle. I went alongside 
the Obrist with Nicolet’s gun 
and revolver in my boat. These 
were the first-fruits of my dis- 
armament policy, and they 
were sent by Payne and School- 
master as a token of good faith. 
The German hesitated for an 
hour, and then handed me 
over his revolver. I got 
Payne’s shot-gun, and the sight 
of it heartened Nakagawa to 
let me take his rifle. Those 
men were ludicrous and as sus- 
picious of each other as a lot 
of snakes. The thing was 
laughable. Schoolmaster and 
the German were the only 
men now left with arms, and 
each refused to give his up 
before the other. I don’t know 
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how it would have ended if 
Payne had not suddenly taken 
Schoolmaster’s pistol and 
thrown it into my boat. I 
loaded Payne’s shot-gun as a 
precaution, and thus embold- 
ened, I took the German’s auto- 
matic from his reluctant hand. 
I didn’t have to bother about 
the Dutchman. I knew the 
Hollandia had no firearms 
aboard, and anyway, Lentsch 
had announced his intention 
of sailing that very evening. 
He prophesied bad trouble, 
guns or no guns, as soon as 
the diving for the ingots began 
again, and he did not want 
to get his throat cut, or cut 
anyone else’s for that matter, 
with the prospect of a man- 
of-war dropping in at any 
moment. He said he’d lost 
too much time at Maluit al- 
ready, and he proposed to 
clear out before he lost any- 
thing else. With so many bad 
men about he said he con- 
sidered himself lucky not to 
have lost his schooner or his 
life. He sailed at half ebb, 
and the strong current quickly 
swept the schooner through the 
lagoon entrance. Very soon she 
was just a little speck far out 
at sea. 

** As soon as the tide slacked 
the schooners sent their boats 
off to the wreck. I went off 
too. I went to keep the peace. 
Armaments had successfully 
been abolished, Professor. I 
had dropped the firearms into 
the lagoon where no one could 
find them again. But I clung 
to Payne’s sawn-off shot-gun, 
Commissioner, for precisely 





those reasons you so ably put 
forward this evening when you 
demonstrated the necessity for 
the League of Nations main- 
taining an international foree 
of police. 

** I made the men in the boats 
a little speech. I said there 
had got to be fair play and no 
more fighting, and that they 
must remember I was there to 
keep the peace. And I held 
up my gun. Payne and School- 
master burst out laughing, 
They jeered at me, and I knew 
that, now or never, I had to 
show them I meant what I 
said. So I told them I would 
far rather shoot a man than 
see all of them at each other’s 
throats again. I said if they 
did not believe me they had 
better come at once and try 
to take my gun away. I said, 
‘God forbid I should kill any- 
one deliberately, and I mean to 
aim at your legs. But the shot 
from this gun scatters, and I’m 
not at all sure of my aim.’ ” 

At this point the Professor 
interrupted the story by smack- 
ing the little missionary hard 
on the back and ejaculating 
something that sounded to me 
like ‘“Hot Damn.” I am sure 
the High Commissioner cried 
out “Good Egg,” and I cer- 
tainly heard the words, ‘‘ That’s 
the stuff to give ’em,”’ fall from 
the lips of the Puisne Judge. 
The General said, ‘ Damme if 
I’d have believed it. Padre, 
how did they take that ? ” 

“They looked surprised and 
they stopped laughing,” the 
little man went on. “I think 
they must have understood I 
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really was serious. They looked 
at me for a little without say- 
ing anything, and then School- 
master said, ‘ Well, hell, let’s 
get on with it.’ That seemed 
such a funny thing to say then 
that [remembered it. It broke 
thespell, though. Schoolmaster 
sent his divers overboard and 
the others followed. Soon they 
appeared again. Some of them 
brought up ingots in their 
hands, but I noticed the Ger- 
mans had a better plan. Their 
men went down with baskets 
attached to the boat with lines. 
The divers filled the baskets 
on the bottom and the men 
in the boat hauled them up. 
This meant the Obrist was 
getting a bigger share of the 
nickel than the others, and I 
was wondering if this fact 
night not cause trouble, when 
one diver after another reported 
that the hold of the wreck was 
already half-empty. This 
seemed so extraordinary that 
at first I did not believe it. 
To my knowledge no more 
than a ton or two of the nickel 
had been recovered from the 
wreck so far, and she had 200 
tons aboard. But when I 
looked down at the wreck 
myself I could see no sign of 
the pile of ingots which had 
spilled from the big hole in 
her side, and looking from 
above at the hole itself, it 
certainly appeared very black 
and empty. According to the 


divers there were ingots still 


piled at each end of the hold, 
but they judged a good half 
of the nickel had gone already. 
It was incredible. The tide 


could not have washed the 
stuff away, it was too heavy. 
The stuff must have been taken 
by someone; but who could 
have been diving at the wreck 
without the others knowing, 
when they had been watching 
each other all the time like a 
lot of lynxes ? 

“This was a question that 
was running in all their minds. 
I could see that easily enough. 
The five Skippers stood there 
in their boats, eyeing each other 
with open suspicion, and I 
knew that here was an ugly 
situation already arisen which 
would call for all my powers 
as a peacemaker. I said to 
them, ‘Wait; let me adjust 
this thing. I will search all 
your schooners and, if I find 
the ingots, then you can divide 
them equally between you.’ 
Then suddenly Schoolmaster 
began to curse himself and the 
rest of them for a pack of blind 
fools. Payne asked him what 
he meant, and he answered 
with a string of the foulest 
curses it has ever been my lot 
to hear. Then he shook his 
fist at the speck on the horizon 
which was the Hollandia. 
‘Done brown,’ he cried. ‘ And 
by a damned Dutchman!’ 
‘By God, you're right,’ says 
Payne. ‘And we might have 
known it. I thought she looked 
mighty deep in the water. 
And it’s six hours before the 
tide turns and we can get after 
him! There isn’t a hope.’ 
Then he began to curse too, 
and he was almost as fluent as 
Schoolmaster. When the truth 
dawned on them, the others 
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made a great to-do, too—espe- 
cially Nicolet. He danced in 
his boat with rage and fury. 
It was all rather funny really, 
and I badly wanted to laugh, 
but thought it wise not to. 
And when I remembered that 
the Hollandia was the only 
schooner with a proper diving 
set aboard I thought I saw 
how Lentsch had managed his 
coup. This diving-set allowed 
him to do something the others 
could not do. They relied 
solely upon their skin divers— 
the divers’ technical term for a 
naked man, Professor—whose 
powers of working under water 
are, of course, very limited. 
But a man working from the 
Hollandia in a diving-suit would 
find no difficulty in getting at 
the ingots in that shallow 
water. It would be a long job, 
because the work could only 
go on after dark and during 
slack water; but that was 
evidently what Lentsch had 
done. He had worked hard 
while the rest had been wast- 
ing their time fighting. My 
sympathies were with him. 
Lentsch was a shifty individual, 
but he did have brains in his 
head. 

“I was glad when the tide 
put an end to the evening’s 
proceedings. I’d had a hard 
day and I went home intending 
to go to bed. But I had no 
sleep that night. I had too 
many visitors. Schoolmaster 
was the first. He was after 
the gun. I had foreseen some- 
thing like this might happen. 
As the possessor of that gun, 
the only firearm on the island, 
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I realised my grave responsi- 
bility. I had to keep the peace 
amongst those men, and that 
gun was the only thing that 
gave me the power to do it, 
So long as I was the only 
armed man on Maluit, all 
should be well; but if anyone 
else got hold of the gun, then 
Heaven help us all. I saw 
that clearly. And that was 
why, before I lay down, I ent 
a wedge and jammed it under 
my door, which had no lock. 
Schoolmaster must have come 
very quietly. But I woke 
when he tried the door, and I 
called out to know who was 
there. He did not reply for 
a little, and I think he was 
taken aback. Then he said 
he was sorry to wake me, and 
made some jocular remark or 
other. The man was trying 
to appear affable, which was 
not like him at all. Then he 
said he’d come for some quinine 
for one of his hands who was 
down with fever; but this 
only confirmed my suspicions. 
If one of his men did have 
fever, I could not see School- 
master bothering himself to 
come ashore after dark to get 
medicine for him. And where 
is the trading schooner in all 
those. waters which does not 
carry some quinine aboard! 
So I said I could do nothing 
then, but would go off and see 
the sick man in the morning. 
At that Schoolmaster walked 
round to the window and looked 
in. My house, you see, was 
nothing but a wooden shed, 
and one side of it was prac 
tically all window, closed only 
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py areed screen. Schoolmaster 

hed the screen aside and 
stood there with his hands upon 
thesill. There was a half moon, 
and it was light enough for me 
to see him, but I knew he 
gould not see me where I lay 
in my cot not six feet from him. 
He did not say anything, and 
I kept quite still For a 
minute, perhaps, we remained 
like that, and then it seemed 
to me that man was preparing 
to spring. I don’t know, even 
now, if he was, or if it was only 
my imagination that made me 
afraid; but I thought his arms 
had altered their position and 
his attitude looked—tense. I 
felt for the gun, which lay on 
the matting beside me, and 
cocked both triggers. There 
were two soft clicks in the dark- 
ness. And no other sound. I 


think we were both holding our 


breath. Presently I heard 
Schoolmaster sigh. He backed 
away into the darkness and 
then he said, ‘ You’re a hell 
and a half of a man of God, I 
reckon, who won’t get out of 
his bed to help the sick.’ Then 
he went away. I heard him 
walk off towards the beach, 
and I got up and watched him 
get his boat afloat and row 
away. 

“My next visitor was Nicolet. 
But this time I was ready. I 
had thought it wise not to 
teturn to my bed. I was 
afraid to. So I lay down in 
aclump of pandanus near the 
house. I was very tired, and 
I thought I might safely go to 
sleep there, where no one would 
think of looking for me. But 
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I found I could not sleep. I 
was too excited by what had 
occurred, and my mind was 
very busy. And there were 
noises out there under the trees. 
Little rustlings and creepings 
amongst the leaves. Land- 
crabs, I suppose, but I couldn’t 
be sure. And there were the 
mosquitoes. I got, in fact, 
into a very nervous state. It 
was quite impossible to sleep, 
and when a coconut dropped 
with a crash from a palm quite 
near me, I jumped up with 
my heart pounding and only 
just stopped myself from firing 
at the thing. That will show 
you the state I was in by that 
time. And when I realised 
what a fool I had made of 
myself over a falling nut I 
became angry. By that time 
all I wanted was to get under 
my net and go to sleep in peace, 
and it annoyed me greatly to 
think that this was quite im- 
possible. And, what was worse, 
it would remain impossible until 
all those confounded schooners 
had finally sailed from the 
lagoon. I had goodness knows 
how many more days and nights 
of this sort of thing to go 
through with. The thought 
angered and irritated me in- 
tensely, and I remember telling 
myself what a fool I was to 
take all that risk and trouble 
merely to protect a lot of 
ruffians from the results of their 
own stupid and blackguardly 
actions. Then it occurred to 
me that, though I might be 
acting from the best motives, 
yet what I was doing in reality 
was helping a gang of thieves 
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to get safely away with about at once by his movements ang 
£20,000 worth of property that stealthy attitude. He movyeg 
by no means belonged to them. with infinite precaution towards 
I sat there sleepless and wor- my door. I saw him open it 
ried, eaten alive by mosquitoes very softly and creep inside, 
and apprehensive of someone And suddenly a great rage and 
creeping on me in the dark. hate of that slinking murder. 
I got angrier and angrier with ous creature flamed up in 
myself and with the whole me and—God forgive me—] 
business. I thought how stupid raised my gun and fired point. 
it was for me to have got myself blank... . 
into that mess. There I was ** And make no mistake about 
deliberately risking my life in it: I shot to kill, You may 
a ridiculous effort to prevent judge—by what followed. The 
a crowd of thugs fighting man yelled and rushed out 
amongst themselves. It would through the door, and I fired 
be a good thing, I thought, if at him again as he ran. He 
only those beastly fellows did made for the beach, and I 
set upon each other like so followed and tried to fire again, 
many Kilkenny cats. A good But, thank God, the gun was 
riddance! A lot of dangerous empty.... 
thieves. And it dawned on me “I don’t remember what 
then that £20,000 was a tre- happened then, but I found 
mendous amount of money. myself standing on the beach, 
A truly enormous sum! What listening to the sound of that 
a vast amount of good could man’s oars as he rowed away 
be accomplished if that money in panic. Then I began to 
were only safe in good hands! tremble so much that I could 
If only our Mission funds, for not stand up. I sat down on 
instance, could be augmented the beach, and I was afraid, 
by a sum like that! And here because the madness had fallen 
I was—me—doing my best to from me and I understood what 
help those thieves steal it! I had tried to do. 
And all the time it was in my “I won’t try to describe 
power to stop them. I held what I thought about all the 
the power to stop them—in rest of that night. You may, 
my hands. I took up the gun perhaps, imagine. I went 
and looked at it, my head full through—a bad time. I was 
of the strangest and most ex- distressed at what I had done 
citing thoughts. £20,000! Sup- —and at what I might do. I 
posing I refused to let those had lost control of myself. I 
men steal it? Supposing I had tried to kill a man, and 
insisted on getting my share.... I had been tempted by the 
“I suddenly saw the figure thought of securing for myself 
of a man outlined against the a share in all that money. | 
white front of my house. It was already no better than a 
was Nicolet. I recognised him thief in intention. I passed a 
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bitter night, my friends. I 
prayed for guidance, for I did 
not know what to do. And 
with the dawn a light came to 


me...- 

“JT kept the gun, because I 
dare not trust those men. 
I took the cartridges and threw 
them, every one, far out into 
the breakers, because I dare 
not trust myself.” 

The missionary sat upright 
in his chair and looked round 
at his friends with a little 


mile. “I find it a relief,” 


said he, ““to have made that 
confession. And now I see 
it’s nearly midnight and I fear 
I have been talking tremend- 
ously. I hope I have not bored 
you with my story. It taught 
mea great lesson and I thought 
perhaps that you—I mean, it 
seemed to me to bear on what 
we were discussing. I apologise 
for monopolising the conversa- 
tion like this, though. You 
must forgive me.” 

“ But, look here ! ” exclaimed 
the General. “ That’s all very 
well, but that’s not the end of 
the story. What did those men 
do then? And what happened 
to the ingots? You can’t 
leave us in suspense like this, 
Padre.” 

“There was no more sus- 
pense,” said the little man. 
“There was no more trouble. 
They went on diving for the 
nickel, and I kept the peace 
with my empty gun. You see, 
they didn’t know it was empty. 
And they must have thought, 
aiter the way I had handled 


Nicolet, that I meant business. 
So there was no more trouble 
at all. They cleaned out the 
wreck within a week, and they 
sailed away with their treasure. 
I was glad to see them go; 
I never heard anything more 
about any of them, and I don’t 
know that I want to. I doubt 
if they came to any good. 
But their fate is unimportant, 
and my only purpose in telling 
you all this was for the sake 
of the light it seems to me to 
throw on the working, under 
stress, of the mind of homo 
sapiens. It seems clear it is 
unwise to trust any of us. We 
are still more homo than sapiens, 
and there is a point when even 
the best of us lose even our 
humanity. So, rub our noses 
in the dirt, General, until we 
sicken of dirt. Lighten our 
darkness, Professor. Hold up 
thetorch. Proclaim the brother- 
hood of man, or, if you will, 
call it the League of Nations. 
Limit armaments. Abolish 
them for ever, if you can. But 
never, never, never put absolute 
power into the hands of any 
mortal man.” 

Then the little missionary 
stood up and concluded his 
peroration with a statement 
which, coming from any other 
man on earth, would have been 
the very purest bathos. Said 
that simple soul, “If you do, 
I’m sure you'll regret it. I 
happen to know what I’m 
talking about.” 

But by no means did we 
laugh. 
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I spent the usual years at 
one of the great public schools, 
where I learned that ‘ Cesar 
had contrary winds.’ I do not 
remember learning much else. 
I was then let loose into a very 
interesting world. That was 
more than thirty years ago. 

For two of those thirty 
years I worked as a labourer 
in an ironworks, living as a 
lodger in the slum quarter of a 
great manufacturing town. Not 
that I had any taste for en- 
gineering—I had none, but it 
gave me what I wanted: the 
opportunity of learning at first- 
hand the lives lived by others 
than the class from which I 


sprang. I have ever since had 
a very high opinion of the 


‘British working man.’ Six 
o’clock in the morning was the 
time work started then; a 
man never saw his wife or 
children by daylight in winter, 
except at the week-end. Soon 
after five o’clock in the morning 
the ‘knocker up’ began his 
round, waking those who paid 
him a small weekly sum for 
rendering this service to them. 
At six o’clock the buzzer blew. 
As the shuddering strident 
blast broke off and flew away, 
the great gates in the high 
brick wall clanged to, and those 
within could not get out until 
the buzzer blew again, and those 
without had lost a quarter, 





which meant short wages taken 
home at the week-end. 

It was not pleasant turning 
out into the dark and dirty 
street on a cold and foggy 
winter morning. There was 
not much romance in the sul- 
phur-laden air. And there is 
not much fun in working on 
an empty belly two and a half 
hours before it can be filled. 

We were a sleepy slack crew 
in the early morning, and 
I often wondered whether it 
was worth the masters’ while 
to use power for the little 
work that anyone could do 
before the breakfast break of 
half an hour. The dim-lit 
shop, cold and full of early 
morning sulphur-tainted fog, 
did not inspire us with longing 
to handle iron and steel tools. 

My work as labourer to a 
fitter was varied to a certain 
degree, but to most men there 
came the deadly monotony of 
doing but one thing, hour 
after hour, day after day, week 
after week, year after year, 
with little prospect of a change 
until life’s end. It is not hard 
work that kills the British 
working man, but deadly mo- 
notony. There were no com- 
forts for us in those days, 
no dining-rooms ; you ate your 
meals in your dirt in any 
quiet corner you could find ; 
no proper lavatories : the sail- 
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arrangements were coarse 
almost beyond belief. 

The men were fine characters, 
all but a few; there are black 
sheep in every gathering. Their 
patience, their dumb endurance 
of the conditions under which 
they lived, the way they helped 
each other out of trouble, re- 
yealed the splendid material 
awaiting leadership, which the 
masters had not the sense to 
see, but left to black-coated 
loud-voiced agitators. 

As a novice I had to pass 
through the usual initiation, 
being sent round the shop to 
find the left-handed spanner 
and the leather-headed ham- 
mer; but on one fool’s errand 
I came out top, and thereby 
gained much prestige amongst 
my fellows. It is customary 
to send a novice with a tool to 
The 


be tempered at a forge. 
smith heats it in the fire until 
it is red-hot, then plumps it 
sharply into water, and, black 
but very hot, hands it in his 


pincers to the duffer. The 
laugh on that occasion was, 
however, with the pigeon, who 
spat upon the tool and saw 
his spittle sizzle. 

I soon made friends, chief 
amongst whom were Tom, the 
mate I worked with, who had 
only one eye, and Harry, 
‘Cobbler Harry,’ the quickest 
moving man I ever met. He 
was responsible for all belts that 
transmitted power to machinery. 
He lived his life in a wooden 
shed erected in the shop, be- 
tween the power engines and 
three Lancashire steam boilers. 
His hut was the centre for 
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dinner-hour discussions. Inside 
was a little cabin, a holy of 
holies, into which the cobbler 
retired to read novels—Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, all the old 
authors—in cheap and second- 
hand editions. I alone of his 
friends had the freedom of 
the sanctuary. Many a dinner 
hour I spent in peace owing to 
his kindness, when the main 
portion of the hut was full 
of men, smoking black twist and 
talking, not, as our rulers seem 
to think, of the latest moves 
in politics, but of who would 
be first in the Cesarewitch, or 
head the league, or win the 
football cup. 

We had many diversions in 
dinner hour. We practised 
jumps and lifting weights, and 
bet on flies on window-panes, 
whether or not they would 
turn round before they reached 
the top. Intoxicating liquors 
were forbidden in the shops, 
but there was a loose brick in 
the 10 feet wall which sur- 
rounded the works, and it was 
opposite the bar of the ‘ Blue 
Boar.’ So, at times, was held 
a competition as to who could 
pour most beer down his throat 
without moving his Adam’s 
Apple. Humour on these occa- 
sions was not always lady- 
like ; it was, in fact, often very 
beastly. 

In many communities of men 
there is a bully. Our shop was 
cursed with one, a big bluster- 
ing fellow who, tiger-like, was 
followed by a group of jackals. 
From the moment he discovered 
I was not born of his class, 
he subjected me to sneers and 
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other petty annoyances. I was 
young and very active, with 
some knowledge of the art of 
boxing. It became evident that 
sooner or later a collision must 
occur between us. 

The time arrived one dinner 
hour in Cobbler Harry’s cabin. 
He entered with his gang and 
made the suggestion that I 
should be stripped of all my 
clothes and undergo an inspec- 
tion to see whether there was 
any difference between a gentle- 
man and other people. 

His friends were kind and 
carried him away. It was 
three weeks before he returned 
to his place among us. Ever 
after we were the best of 
friends. 

Next day a notice was nailed 
on the door of the hut: 


“ Anyone swearing or using 
indecent language or in any 
other way making a beast 
of himself will be chucked 
out. 


Davip Smrru. 
COBBLER HARRY.” 


Peace reigned. The hut be- 
came a centre to which the 
better elements gradually 
drifted. 

This fight had a curious 
sequel. There was in the neigh- 
bourhood a public-house, digni- 
fied by the title of hostel, 
which was the resort of a 
temnant of early nineteenth 
century brutality. The land- 
lord ran a rat pit for the 
pleasure of his patrons, and 
promoted illegal cock fights. 
A deputation headed by mine 





host of this inn waited on 
me at my lodgings with » 
plan that I should fight Billy 
Somebody—I do not remember 
his proper name—Billy Some- 
body of Leeds, for a purse, 
This I explained I could not 
do, as I should thereby forfeit 
my status as an amateur. Next 
day he returned with a new 
proposition. In case I won, 
the money could be converted 
into a cup and no questions 
asked if, later on, I sold the 
cup! 

I do not like fighting—I 
avoid it if I can—but I must 
say a knowledge of the art is 
an asset of value to any man 
whose path lies outside a line 
of life among safe people. It 
stood me in good service one 
Saturday afternoon shortly after 
the instance I have already 
mentioned. 

I had walked into the country 
and was passing down a quiet 
lane when I heard shouts for 
help coming from the direec- 
tion of a footpath running by 
a wood, shouts which left no 
doubt of the matter being 
urgent. By the time I reached 
the scene I was going all out 
at racing speed. A man was 
lying on his back, shielding 
with his arms a bloody head, 
and his foe was trying to kick 
his brains out with his brass- 
tipped clogs. He was a fierce- 
looking fellow with wild staring 
eyes, and evidently over- 
mastered by passion. 

It was the toughest fight I 
ever had, but in the end I 
mastered him and heaved his 
body over a hedge on to @ 
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heap of dung, a bed I thought 
most suitable until he should 
regain his senses. Having set 
the other man on his way, I 
returned to my home to clean 
up the mess that I was in. 
Next day a police inspector 
called to get particulars. He 
told me my opponent was a 
dangerous lunatic who had 
escaped from the county 


Much has been written and 
said about the immorality of 
our poorer brethren. My ob- 
servations led me to believe 
that their morals were as good 
#, or better than, those of 
richer people, though such im- 
morality as existed was with 
them more open. Considering 


the conditions under which 
most of the men and women 
lived it was a marvel they did 


not degenerate but remained 
the splendid solid characters 
they were. Hundreds of young 
married people were forced 
to live with their parents in 
houses full to overflowing, a 
bedroom to themselves being 
an impossibility. Even middle- 
aged people living in one of a 
row of red brick cottages found 
privacy at home impossible— 
a house full of sons and daugh- 
ters, perhaps granny too. After 
all, the industrial age and the 
conditions it created was not 
very old. Most of the men 
had remembrances of a cleaner, 
saner life, of fathers or grand- 
fathers who were farmers. 
Some had relations living in 
the country. Many of our 
great steel firms were founded 
by yeomen farmers with a staff 
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of countrymen. Many were 
financed by local gentry, who 
founded private banks for that 
purpose. All knew each other, 
until the original owners died 
and the new order of absentee 
directors came in. There was 
still a little of the old feeling 
left. 

There was sufficient for wise 
men to have taken hold of 
five-and-thirty years ago. Men 
were not extravagant in their 
demands then; all they wanted 
was @ fair deal and decent 
conditions. A bit of common 
Christianity would have saved 
this country many millions of 
money and, more important 
still, would have left no room 
for the present-day professional 
agitator. 

There was only one fierce 
Socialist in our shop. He lived 
in a perpetual fury, his cap 
pulled down over his eyes, a 
tuft of his hair challenging the 
stars. He had no very definite 
ideas about anything. He was 
out of gear in the world, chiefly 
because mankind refused to 
take him at his own valuation. 
He was a very bad craftsman, 
so no doubt eventually became 
a paid agitator. 

Old Frank, an interesting 
man, had a corporation that 
went before him like a beadle. 
His weakness was inventing 
useless gadgets, but it did him 
good because he always owned 
a fortune in the future. 

Tommy Doolan, an _ Irish- 
man near seventy years of 
age, was short and square with 
a face framed in fur. He could 
neither read nor write. He had, 
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therefore, done much thinking, 
and his strong refined spirit 
shone forth, a tonic to all who 
came in contact with it. He 
had worked in the same corner 
for more than twenty years on 
a drilling machine. 

Bill, the boiler stoker, was 
another friend of mine: a 
long, lean, whippy man, bent 
like a question mark. An ex- 
naval rating, his arms and 
chest were tattooed with de- 
signs of bleeding hearts and 
beautiful ladies, which he was 
always willing to parade for 
the benefit of anyone he be- 
lieved capable of appreciating 
their artistic and sentimental 
beauty. His hair flaming red, 
his face black with sweat and 
coal dust, the end of his neck- 
cloth in his mouth, his whole 
body wrapped in shadow flames 


from the furnace, he looked, 


when stoking, like a being 
from below. His language was 
sanguinary and colossal in its 
range, his hobbies were—dahlias 
and breeding canaries. 

He was most lovable when 
you got to know him, but 
a bit dangerous in his beer. 
His was skilled work; the 
even lining of a furnace with 
fuel meant many pounds saved 
to his employers. He was 
quite the best shovel man 
I ever saw; he could throw 
coal to the back of the furnace 
with the skilled accuracy of a 
quoit champion. I had many 
@ nap, early on a cold winter 
morning, on a bed of steel 
shavings, my back to one of 
Bill’s boilers. 

Joe, the engine-minder, ate 


potatoes as ordinary folk eat 
peas—his capacity was enor. 
mous. Every day he brought 
with him a large pie of spuds 
and gravy, which he heated 
upon one of Bill’s boilers. Jog 
speared potatoes with his pen- 
knife, never cut his mouth, and 
drank the gravy out of the 
pie-dish with a gurgle. He 
had fourteen children, who, if 
they followed after their father, 
must have been a godsend to 
the Murphy trade. 

The shop foreman, old Tom 
Sanderson, had his toes trapped 
off by a forging which slipped 
out of its sling. He was a very 
fine character, beloved of the 
men. He did his duty by 
them, and by his employers 
too, although greatly hampered 
by the works manager, who 
was a bully of the worst 
type. I had rheumatism m 
my knuckles every time I met 
this fellow, which was not 
often, as he rarely visited the 
men, but issued edicts from 
his office, and fawned like a 
poodle when the general man- 
ager came round, a thorough 
gentleman, and thoroughly in- 
competent. His prowess a8 & 
fisherman and shot was widely 
known. 

Men in the machine shops 
working lathes, planing ma 
chines and boring and shaping 
machines, as a rule wore over- 
alls, but we who had rougher 
work to do clad ourselves m 
corduroy. My costume col- 
sisted of an  engine-driver's 
jacket, white corduroy trousers 
and, to add a touch of colour, 
round my neck a red kerchief 
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with white spots. Corduroy is 
g stiff material; my trousers 
would almost stand alone, 
which made the leg bottoms 
fall inartistically over my hob- 
nailed boots. This I rectified 
py slightly slitting up the sides, 
a fashion which was followed 
by other young bloods. 

The novice soon learns to 
distinguish by their clothes the 
men working at different trades 
—the brown burn marks on the 
moleskins of the smith, the 
sweat rags of the furnace men, 
the overalls of the machinist ; 
features, too, tell their tale—the 
pale faces and glassy eyes of 
those who work in heat, the 
jaundiced look of men at the 
grinding wheels. 

There are many kinds of 
dirt in a factory and almost as 
many kinds of smell. We all 
started moderately clean on 
Monday morning, but by Satur- 
day each had accumulated on 
his clothes his own brand of 
filth and his own peculiar scent, 
according to the work he had 
to do. 

My work necessitated passing 
constantly between the cool 
machine shops and the forges. 
The violent changes in tempera- 
ture brought on colic, which I 
cured by, on the advice of old 
hands, wearing a broad woollen 
body-belt. 

Hard work in a factory is 
exercise of a sort, but its ten- 
dency is rather to stiffen than 
to make the body supple. This 
I corrected by Sandow’s exer- 
cises in my bedroom at night. 
Not too thrilling after a tiring 
day, but in its results well 
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worth while. The physical 
strain of the work was suffi- 
cient for one of my upbringing, 
but not so great as the mental, 
due to the conditions under 
which the work had to be 
done. The all-pervading filth 
had a most depressing effect 
upon us. Good clean country 
dirt is not objectionable, in 
fact it is rather nice, but the 
filth we had to endure was of 
another family altogether— 
black greasy grit, on the ground 
we stood on, on the clothes we 
wore, and in the air we 
breathed. There was black 
grease between the narrow 
granite sets the streets were 
made of, there were streaks of 
yellow-grey sulphur grease on 
the roofs of the forge shops, 
there was black gritty grease 
everywhere, and not a breath 
of clean air to breathe; that 
was the worst and most de- 
pressing part of it—not a breath 
of clean air to breathe. I have 
heard people say that men and 
women can get used to dirt. 
They cannot. They can get 
resigned to it, can get into a 
state of apathy about it, can 
give up the struggle against 
it as being hopeless ; but they 
cannot get used to it. The 
natural instinct of all wild 
animals is to be clean, the 
natural instinct of the wild 
pig is to be clean, but if you 
shut him up in a filthy sty, 
what can he do ? 

I have seen young married 
couples start housekeeping full 
of pride and hope; I have 
seen clean white curtains placed 
upon the poles, clean papers 
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on the walls, but a few weeks 
is usually sufficient to break 
the woman’s heart—the hope- 
less struggle against the filth 
that drifts in if ever she at- 
tempts to open a window. The 
smoke evil is the greatest curse 
this country suffers from ; those 
know it who have had to live 
among it. Pure food, pure 
water, pure air and protec- 
tion against robbery and vio- 
lence—if the Government can 
give us these, then the less it 
interferes with us in other ways 
the better. 

British workmen do not want 
doles and they do not want 
dirt — they want work, and 
decent conditions to do it in. 

There is a saying “ Where 
there’s muck, there’s money.” 
That is false—where there’s 
‘ muck, there’s waste. Cleanli- 
ness is said to be next to 
godliness. That may be so; 
at any rate it is on the same 
level as efficiency. 

Saturday was the best day 
in the week, because on that 
day we drew our pay, and if 
we were not working overtime 
we had a half day off. 

Monday was called Saint 
Monday, and men sometimes 
turned Roman Catholic at five 
o’clock on Monday morning 
by deciding it was wrong to 
work on a saint’s day. The 
recognised proceeding was to 
throw a brick up in the air: 
if it stayed up you went to 
work; if it came down you 
did not. Needless to say, this 
game could not be played on 
the management except at 
sufficient intervals of time. 
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Football was the great diver. 
sion on Saturday afternoons jn 
winter. We marched, li 
in our thousands, from the 
east end to the great ground 
owned by the Association which 
ran one of the most famon 
cup-tie teams. We sat, 9 
densely packed crowd, in an at- 
mosphere of humanity and twist 
tobacco smoke. Wecheeredand 
spat and stamped, and shouted 
advice to the players, and all 
swayed together as the ball 
went up the field. And when 
our team kicked a goal we 
sent out a shout which could 
be heard three miles away. 

That is true. I have heard 
the crowd cheer a goal when 
I have been in the hilk 
three miles away from that 
ground. 

When it was all over we 
marched home to our teas, and 
started arguments about the 
play which carried on until 
next Saturday came round. 

The great league matches 
are a godsend to men who 
lead deadly dull lives doing 
repetition work in factories. 
Cricket had not the same hold 
upon us. As a spectacle it 
was too slow, lacking in the 
tremendous excitement of 4 
cup-tie. It had its enthusiasts, 
one of whom I met on Mafeking 
night. I had just bought an 
evening paper giving the news 
of the relief. I waved my 
paper aloft and yelled, “ Maie- 
king is relieved,” to the first 
man I met. “Oh! is it?” 
he said. “’Ow many ’as ‘Inst 
got?” George Hirst, the great 
Yorkshire cricketer, was at that 
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time on the highest pinnacle of 
his fame. 

Some kept whippets, others 
homing pigeons, lop-eared rab- 
bits, game cocks or canaries. 
A very large number were, in 
the summer months, disciples of 
Izaak Walton, and spent their 
week-ends at ‘Pegdown’ fishing 
contests. The matches took 

, as @ rule, on one or 
other of the big Lincolnshire 
drains or canals. Every facility 
inthe way of cheap tickets was 
afforded by the railway com- 
panies. 

These contests were large 
affairs, often a hundred or more 
men taking part. We had a 


fishing club of about forty 
members in our shop, and had 
two competitions in the sum- 
mer. Everybody paid money 
into a fund and everybody got 
@ prize, including the duffer 


i). who caught nothing—there was 


special prize for him, a very 
pful article of bedroom furni- 
re. Each man took with 
m a large square basket in 
hich he carried food to last 
over Saturday and Sun- 
lay, and which served as a 
seat on which to sit while 


waiting for his float to bob. 


As always in clubs, there 


~ were plenty of officials, includ- 


ing two or three called ‘ police- 
men,’ whose duty it was to 
see that no cheating took place. 
All pies were opened, the crust 
being lifted, because men had 


_ been known to bring a dish 


full of perch. The bait used 
Was ‘gentles,’ in common lan- 


| Guage ‘maggots.’ These mag- 


gots were hatched all among 
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the sulphur on the roof of the 
hammer shop. There were rows 
and rows of little wooden gib- 
hets, from which hung strips 
of rotting liver, dripping mag- 
gots into tins filled with bran. 
It sometimes fell to my lot 
to have a ‘job of work’ to 
do on the roof, staying up an 
exhaust pipe, or even slating. 
On a hot summer day the stench 
was awtiul. 

There were quiet men, lack- 
ing in the herd instinct, who, 
after living in a crowd all the 
week, preferred to get away 
by themselves on Saturday 
afternoon. Many of these men 
had permission to fish in private 
waters and in public reservoirs. 
They were exceedingly skilful 
fishermen in a branch of the 
art far more difficult than many 
fly fishermen suppose. Many 
of their methods no doubt 
dated back to the monks who 
supplied fresh-water fish on 
Fridays to the brethren. To 
fish a roach swim successfully 
requires great craft and the 
use of none but the finest 
tackle, a single long hair from 
a horse’s tail on a silk line 
taking the place of the ordinary 
gut cast. 

It is a peaceful way of fish- 
ing, and has much to recom- 
mend it to a quiet contempla- 
tive man. Anyone who can 
offer such men a day’s fishing 
will be doing them a very good 
turn. It is not necessary to 
use ‘ gentles’ as bait for roach ; 
a fisherman can buy ready-made 
paste at any tackle shop, or 
make his own bread paste at 
home. Worms are the best 
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bait for perch, especially brand- 
lings ; a perch will, however, 
if in biting mood, take almost 
anything. I have caught one 
with an unripe blackberry. 
After a week spent covered 
with filth, amidst the clanging 
noise of a workshop; after a 
week spent breathing sulphur 
in an atmosphere of incessant 
toil; to sit on the bank of 
a clean stream just above the 
reed beds and watch the red 
tip of your quill float bobbing 
merrily in the ripples, while 
the soft wind whispers peace, 
is something one must have 
experienced to appreciate fully. 
Many of the men had a won- 
derful knowledge of birds, 
beasts and fishes. There is no 
better way of observing nature 
than to sit quite still on a river 
bank. The quiet bottom fisher 
sees much more than his more 
active fly-fisher comrade; he 
smokes his pipe and spits in 
the stream, and allows the 
breeze off the moorlands to 
cleanse his lungs while he 
dreams his dream, which is 
rarely fulfilled, of a wee white 
cottage by just such a stream 
and a bit of ground to garden. 
Occasionally an owner or his 
keeper would ask some of these 
men to help clear pike or eels 
from a spawning reach. I 
have taken part in such ex- 
peditions. We sniggled the 
pike with a looped copper wire 
on the end of a stout ash pole, 
we caught eels at night with 
tassels made of worms and 
wool hung by a string from a 
stick; the eels’ teeth, which 
are curved, stuck in the wool, 
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and we whipped them out on 
to the bank. 

Many of the men were great 
readers, although books wer 
difficult to get. There were 
fewer public libraries in thoge 
days. Scott, Ruskin, Thackeray 
and Dickens were the favourite 
authors. These men had ap 
intense craving for culture, not 
the cheap culture so often 
found among agitators, but real 
deep culture of the spirit. 

I have often had words such 
as these spoken to me: “ What 
we want is to be able to see 
something of the beauty in 
things that these poets can 
see ; we don’t see much beauty 
down here, but we should like 
to be able to recognise it when 
we meet it.” These are ‘w 
men who, if they had lived in 
the Middle Ages, would have 
been engaged carving figures 


of saints on Gothic cathedrals. _ 


Getting out of town was 1 
an easy business in the ds 
before the invention of 
motor omnibus. Most men I 
to remain round about ho 
on Saturday, propping ‘up 
brick wall or playing bullring 
in a pub. Their wives did not 
want them. Men were always 
in the way, and were only 
welcomed home to sleep. 

The inventor of the push- 
bicycle, by providing these men 
with a cheap means of getting 
into the country, conferred 
enormous benefit upon them, 
and did more thereby 
encourage sobriety than any 
temperance society ever a- 
complished. : 

There are as many social 
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among the poor as 
among the rich. There are 
families full of breeding, and 
families without, just as there 
are in the upper classes. 
Breed is very difficult to de- 
fine; it is still more difficult to 
overlook. The villages round 
about the town were full of 
‘small’ people whose families 
had for centuries farmed a 
little or gardened a little, and 
in the winter months made 
hand-cut files, forks or nails in 
small shops attached to their 
cottages. These had called no 
man their master for hun- 
dreds of years, until machin- 
ery killed their hand-made 
industries. 
mong the men in the shops 
it was easy to distinguish mem- 
bers of these old village families. 
There was a great difference 
between Joe, the engine-minder, 
md Bob, another friend of 
mine. He was a quiet man, a 
abourer, earning less than 
egine Joe, but his dinner 
‘owl was always wrapped in 
a clean white napkin, and he 
brought a proper knife and 
fork with him. He did not 
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keep his wife and family in 
i @ the foul district surrounding 

the works, but in a country 
p- & Vilage six miles away. This 
sn 4 ‘stance he walked night and 
ng morning, and never missed a 
4 § darter all the time I knew 
mi him. 
to | -The work carried on in that 


department of the great firm 
in which I worked was mainly 
for the navy and railway com- 
panies, both English and 
foreign. There were large shops 
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where buffer and railway car- 
riage springs were made, two 
smiths’ shops of forges and 
steam-hammers, two large ma- 
chine shops wherein all manner 
of things were turned, from 
small test pieces to giant pro- 
peller shafting for battleships. 
There was also a small shop in 
which the lesser quick-firing 
shells were made. 

When opportunity offered I 
wandered into other depart- 
ments of the giant concern, 
which could be reached by a 
tunnel under aroadway. There 
dwelt the gnomes who melted 
steel in huge furnaces, there 
lived the giant 6000-ton press 
which squashed hot armour- 
plate. There I had no business 
to go, but it was fairyland, a 
place I have never been able 
to pass by. At a later period 
I spent a year in the drawing 
office of that department. I 
can still remember the mess I 
made of my first attempt to 
draw an accurate plan of the 
driving wheel of an express 
locomotive, and the dreadful 
business of accurately fitting 
all the balls in a sectional 
drawing of a shrapnel shell. 

There was much slow timing 
in the works, which must have 
added very greatly to the cost 
of production, and made com- 
petition with the foreigner for 
orders most difficult. It was 
not the desire of the men, but 
the orders of their trade union 
leaders. The men knew quite 
well that dodging the foreman 
was harder work than getting 
on with the job. I have seen 
lathes running for hours, the 

B 
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cutting tool a sixteenth of an 
inch off the work. That piece- 
work was not a complete cure 
for this disease the following 
story will prove. 

At a long bench in the main 
machine shop stood a tall dour 
man, owner of a brilliant red 
beard. He had no friend in 
the shop, except perhaps me, 
and I was to prove his undoing. 
He was the ‘ marker out.’ All 
articles destined to have holes 
drilled in them came first to 
his bench. He rubbed white 
chalk on the surface of the 
place, then with the aid of 
templets found the centre where 
the hole should be. This he 
marked with a large steel punch; 
he then traced the{circumfer- 
ence with a pair of compasses 
and marked it with small 
punched holes. The article 
was ready then to be taken to 
the drilling machines. Red 
Beard had the reputation of 
being a very hard worker ; he 
always seemed to be exceedingly 
busy, a sign which later on in 
life I learned to appreciate at 
its proper value, and he always 
took big money home. All his 
work was piece-work, so much 
@ dozen, and, as it proved, the 
price was too high. 

This hard sour fellow, whom 
no one could approach, was 
stabbed one day by a microbe, 
who placed him hors de combat 
for about three weeks. Marking 
out had to continue, or the 
drilling machines would stop. 
I was therefore ordered by the 
foreman to the breach. Red 
Beard was a fitter, I was but 
@ common labourer. The man- 


agement took advantage of 
it to pay me at a lower rate 
per dozen than they paid him, 
Nevertheless at the end of the 
first day I had earned more than 
Red Beard ever did. 

Authority descended upon me 
and declared that I must haye 
sent in a false statement of 
the work I had finished. No 
Man unaccustomed to the work 
could have done so much. In 
fact, Authority ended, “ You 
are a b—— liar!” 

To prove the contrary, I 
next day got Authority him- 
self to count the finished work 
at the end of the day. I had 
done a third more than on the 
first day, and received an 
apology. 

It was evident that Red 
Beard had been slow timing, 
On his return he had to work 
for a smaller price per dozen. 
I was not sorry. It served him 
right. 

And then came the great 
strike, one of the greatest strikes 
the engineering trades ever suf- 
fered from. Most of the men 
had little idea what the strike 
was about. Practically none, 
except young unmarried ime 
sponsible men, wished to strike. 
Unmarried men could live ol 
their strike pay and looked 
forward to a holiday. If the 
ballot had been secret instead 
of by a show of hands in the 
presence of trade union officials, 
there would not have beet 4 
strike. Married men with 
families to support dare not 
offend the union officials be 
cause they fear to lose benefits, 
or fear to be kept permanently 
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ont of work by the action of 
their union leaders. 

The officials were fully aware 
of their power, hence the open 
yote in place of the secret 
pallot. All strikes not sanc- 
tioned by a secret ballot should, 
in the interests of the men, be 
declared illegal, and severe steps 
taken against the leaders. 

The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers called out all their 
men and, if I remember aright, 
the Moulders’ Union called out 
their men too. 

The strike lasted six months, 
caused endless misery and lost 
the country much valuable 
trade. 

The Smiths’ Union did not 
call out their men; the forges 
were working full time, double 
shifts, night and day, all 
through the trouble. 

All fitters and machinists, 

being members of the A.S.E., 
were out. It looked, therefore, 
# though the forges might 
eventually have to close owing 
there being no men to do 
Tepairs. 
The management called for 
volunteers. There was prac- 
tically no response, except from 
Tom, my one-eyed mate, and 
me. We were promised all 
worts of things, including a new 
wit of clothes each, if we saw 
it through. 

We never got a penny beyond 
or ordinary wage, the excuse, 
When the strike was over, being 
that the returning men were 
likely to make trouble if the 
tmpany did anything for those 
Who had stayed in. 

They refused to reward the 
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crew who had stood by the 
ship because they feared the 
returning mutineers ! 

For six months Tom and I, 
working often day and night, 
kept thirty steam-hammers in 
repair, in addition to doing all 
manner of odd jobs elsewhere. 

It was most important that 
work should be carried on, as 
much of it was for the navy, 
and the state of world affairs 
was somewhat volcanic. 

It was a great experience, 
but not one I wish to repeat. 
We worked normal hours, six 
to six, unless a breakdown 
occurred. We then worked all 
night if necessary, in which case 
we had to continue as usual 
through the next day. 

Among the many odd jobs 
we undertook at differ ent times 
were slating, boiler stoking, 
emptying coal trucks, plaster- 
ing some new offices which had 
been left half-finished, helping 
to repair furnaces, driving the 
yard engine, chipping boilers, 
&c. Chipping boilers must be 
one of the punishments re- 
served for the damned—one or 
two victims crawl inside the 
boiler and, lying on their backs, 
proceed to hammer rust off its 
inside. The din is dreadful, 
as can well be imagined, and, 
to add to the discomfort, the 
flakes of rust have a way of 
getting right inside your clothes, 
into your eyes and ears, and, 
unless you keep it shut, into 
your mouth also. 

A very unpleasant job I 
sometimes had to do was tighten- 
ing up leaking joints in main 
steam-pipes. These great pipes 
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traversed the shop from end to 
end, and were suspended just 
under the roof. The unfortu- 
nate repairer climbed into the 
roof and made his way along 
girders until he was able to get 
on to the pipe. Straddling the 
pipe, the floor of the shop along 
way below him, he proceeded 
in short frog leaps until he 
reached the leaking joint. To 
be comfortable the worker 
should have been supplied with 
asbestos trousers. 

Perhaps the most nerve- 
racking of all work which fell 
to my lot was squatting on the 
ground like a collier, holding 
a three-foot iron chisel, its 
point between my feet, while 
my mate hit it as hard as he 
could with a sledge-hammer. 
The slightest slip on his part 
-—it does not bear thinking of. 


I was only involved in one 


accident. 
serious. 

Tom and I had been taking 
a steam-hammer down. We, 
with one of the smiths who had 
climbed up to help us, were 
standing on top of the hammer, 
about fifteen feet above the 
ground, waiting to guide the 
piston into its place. 

The piston, weighing about 
a ton, was swinging from a 
crane above our heads when 
the chain broke. We all three 
jumped. My mate and I got 
clear, and were none the worse 
except for a bad shaking. The 


It might have been 
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smith, an oldish man, bei 
slower on his feet, left the top 
a fraction of a second late 
than we did, and was just 
touched by the descending 
piston. Three of his ribs and 
a leg were broken, and his head 
badly cut in two places, 

The strike ended and work 
began again, the deadly monot. 
onous grind, made so by the 
fact that no man could point 
to a completed article and say, 
“I created that.” 

Neither side seemed to have 
learned much sense. The old 
warfare continued between the 
masters and the trade union 
leaders, owing to the master 
being only masters, instead of 
leaders of their men. 

In good years, the giving 
away of bonus shares—con- 
monly known as ‘ cutting the 
cake ’—in order to lessen the 
nominal size of the dividend, 
did not hoodwink but exa- 
perated the men. 

This practice of increasing 
the capital by the creation of 
bonus shares has been one of 
the principal reasons for the 
financial trouble in which many 
large firms have wallowed of 
recent years. 

It is all rather pitiful to one 
who has seen it from both 
sides. Masters and men ale 
good Britons. All that is te 
quired is that they shall share 
a little common Christianity 
between them. 
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“May I speak to The Pres- 
ace?” My butler, bearer, 
body-servant and general fac- 
totum bowed low, and I knew 
that some important request, 
or more probably some state- 
ment of account, was to be 
introduced to me. Under all 
ordinary circumstances the 


everyday ‘Sahib’ was the form 
of address, but when any un- 
usual matter was on foot, and 
especially when special favour 
was to be sought, then the 
honorific ‘Huzoor,’ or ‘ The 
Presence —generally reserved 


for Government officials—was 
brought well to the fore. 

Having returned to the up- 
' tight position, Runchore—that 
was my servant’s name, and 
he had served my father and 
@ cousin of mine before me 
—opened the matter in the 
Toundabout manner of the 
Oriental. 

“Huzoor! May I have leave 
at once for two-three days ? ” 

“For what purpose? You 
had one day last week.” 

“Oh, Presence! My wife is 
dead, and I go to see to the 
ceremonies.”’ 

“I did not know you were 
married. I thought you had 
been with L. Sahib till you 
Came to me.” 

“Yes, Sahib. But I married 
When L. Sahib was away on 


I. 


leave for a year, and when he 
came back I did not tell. Wife 
living less than one hour from 
here in village. I generally 
seeing on days of leave. Mes- 
sage came this morning telling 
wife dead early. Will The 
Presence grant leave ? ” 

Of course I granted the re- 
quest, but Runchore still stood 
bowed, and then took his tur- 
ban, or official puggaree, off 
and laid it at my feet. I knew 
that some further boon was 
desired. 

“What further is wanted, 
Runchore ? Do you want paisa 
in advance ? ” 

“No; thanks to the Sahib 
and the Sahib’s folk I have all 
that is wanted, but—but——” 

“Say on. What is it that I 
can do?” 

“Sahib, besides being mar- 
ried I have one child. A little 
girl. My relations were angry 
when I married, and they will 
be unkind to the girl and make 
a drudge of her, giving her 
nothing but hard work and 
galt (abuse), and there is no 
place for her. She shall be of 
no trouble at all if I may have 
her in the servants’ quarters. 
Will The Huzoor grant per- 
mission ? ” 

“Of course you can have 
your daughter with you if she 
has nowhere else to go. What 
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leave do you want? I am 
going down to Bombay to-day 
and shall be back on Friday 
by the early train—seven in 
the morning.” 

The old man resumed his 
turban, bowed low, and with 
the promise, “‘I will be here,” 
went off to see to my travelling 
things and then to start on his 
mournful journey. 

The few days in Bombay 
passed speedily enough, and 
at seven on the Friday morning 
I was landed at Ahmedabad 
station, and, telling a station 
peon to bring up my luggage, 
walked the hundred yards which 
separated my quarters from the 
station. 

The peculiar nature of the 
work on which I was at that 
time engaged made it impera- 
tive that I should live close 
to the station, and therefore 
not in the cantonment where 
almost all the other Euro- 
peans dwelt. So I rented an old 
house near the railway in a 
street which had been the aris- 
tocratic quarter of old Ahmeda- 
bad in its famous days. This 
house was in a thoroughfare 
known as Sukka Gulli in our 
tongue, but written Sakah Gali 
in the vernacular. It was 
large and of two storeys, and 
its front was adorned with the 
most exquisite deep carvings 
in teak, which can to-day be 
seen in the Indian Museum at 
South Kensington, the whole 
front of the house having been 
purchased by the Government 
shortly after I left it. The 
house stood on a solid plinth 
four feet high, which formed 


a kind of verandah on eagh 
side of the six steps leading to 
the front door in the middle 
of the pediment, while the 
upper part of the house hung 
over the verandah, and wa 
supported by pillars. The pil 
lars and the whole of the front 
of the house were covered with 
the carvings which age had 
mellowed to a rich umber hue, 
The windows in the overhanging 
portion were fitted with lovely 
fretted or pierced teak shutters, 
while the lower storey had two 
windows in the front with 
heavy wrought-iron bars and 
plain teak shutters within them, 
The roof was of the semi- 
cylindrical red tiles which are 
80 common in Ahmedabad, and 
which the Silver Lungoor 
monkeys sportively detach and 
hurl into the road when the 
fancy seizes them. On the 
left-hand side, looking in from 
the door, a handsome teak 


staircase led to a narrow pas- — 


sage the whole length of the 
back of the house, out of which 
a very large room and a smaller 
one beyond it opened, both 
with their windows overhanging 
the verandah and door. The 
windows of these rooms were 
fitted within with deep seats, 
which would enable anyone 
resting there to look through 
the pierced teak shutters which 
I have mentioned. Both rooms 
were fitted with very old pul- 
kahs hanging on magnificently 
carved beams. Altogether the 
interior of the house was Tich, 
as far as wonderful woodwork 
went, though its position 2 
Ahmedabad was in a quarter 
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from which the great had long 
since departed. The servants’ 
were across a small 
yard behind the house, and 
they entered by the door facing 
the main door. All the back 
ises were enclosed by a 
high wall. The domestic staff, 
officially on the list, consisted 
of Runchore, a puttawallah or 
messenger, a cook or bawarchi 
—generally pronounced by 
Europeans bobbachy—and a 
bungey or sweeper. The un- 
official staff consisted of vari- 
ous loafers, who were imported 
through a wicket door which 
led from the little yard to a 
small lane running behind the 
premises, and thence into one 
of the larger streets of the 
quarter. 

After the very necessary bath 
and some breakfast, Runchore 
presented himself in my large 
sitting-room in full ceremonial 
dress, and asked if I would 
see the new inmate of my 
establishment. I assented and 
went on with the work I had 
inhand. Presently the chicks 
over the door rattled and I 
looked up, to be astounded 
by my venerable butler en- 
tering, followed by a small 
object at the sight of which 
I could hardly restrain my 
laughter, which would have 
given mortal offence. Accom- 
panying Runchore was a child 
of about four and a half, with 
neatly oiled and plaited hair, 
%round baby face jauntily set 
off by a scarlet hibiscus flower 
behind the right ear, gold ear- 
Tings and several thin silver 
bangles on both her wrists and 


ankles, and— nothing else! 
There she stood, with one finger 
in her rosy mouth, shyly look- 
ing under her bent eyebrows 
at the terrible Sahib. At the 
word of command from her 
father she advanced, and touch- 
ing her forehead with both 
hands, solemnly said, ‘‘ Salaam, 
Sahib,” and then turned and 
bolted like a scared rabbit. 

“The Presence will excuse 
the little one. She has not seen 
a Sahib before. She shall come 
back and ask leave to go 
properly.” 

“No,” said I, ‘let her run 
about the bungalow a little 
and she will soon get used to 
me.” Then I settled down to 
get through some correspond- 
ence which had got into arrears. 
Presently I was aware of a 
shuffling sound and then a 
little gasp. I looked up, but 
could see nothing. Again the 
shuffling noise, and I felt some- 
thing touch my leg. It was 
Gunga, who had crawled into 
the room, wormed her way 
across the matted floor with 
the silent movement of a snake, 
and was under my table, sitting 
there apparently enchanted 
with my white tennis shoes. I 
left her in peace for a little 
while so that she should get 
confidence, for I hate to frighten 
a child. Then came an up- 
roar, and Runchore appeared, 
grabbed the mite and bore 
her off howling at the storm 
of abuse which he poured on 
her head. She was “a child 
of evil, the offspring of a 
donkey, worse than the afrits 
which eat naughty children,” 
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and so forth throughout the 
list of evil things which in the 
East are used to convey a 
sense of wrong-doing to the 
infantile mind. En passant, I 
may remark that the natives 
of the East are generally ex- 
tremely kind to children, and 
punishment rarely takes a form 
more severe than a scolding, 
save for very grave faults or 
errors which might lead to the 
loss of life or limb for the child 
itself. 

Then the parent came back 
to apologise for his child. He 
had only turned his back for 
@ moment, and when he looked 
the budmashi had vanished. 
He had thought she was with 
one of the other servants, and 
only after inquiry did he find 
that she was not there and 
had come up to my room. 
She should be punished and 
never come upstairs again. I 
pacified the old fellow, and 
assured him that I did not 
mind the little one coming up 
when I was not busy with 
visitors, but I suggested that, 
charming as she was, she would 
be more suitable for a Sahib’s 
establishment if she wore some 
clothing. “Of course! I had 
forgotten. Sheshall be properly 
clad all the same as Sahib’s 
children.’”’ I ventured an en- 
treaty that she should not be 
hampered to that extent, but 
that some suitable addition 
should be made to the airy 
costume of earrings and a scar- 
let flower. 

“It shall be done. It shall 
be as the Sahib says, and she 
shall not bring dishonour on 


the Sahib’s house.” So I left 
the matter for. the time ang 
continued my work. 

Next day I had to go away 
to Bombay again, and told 
Runchore that I should pe 
absent for three days. He saw 
me off, and on my return I 
inquired how Gunga was, tak- 
ing very good care to speak of 
the child carelessly and rather 
slightingly, to avoid any su- 
picion of having brought on 
her that bugbear of the East, 
the Evil Eye. 

“ The little she-ass is in fair 
health,” replied my butler, 
“Will Your Honour see her 
after tiffin ? ”’ 

“TI will see the poonche 
(little flea) then, when I have 
my cigar.” 

Tiffin over, I got into that 
blessing of the East, a long 
chair, and told Runchore that 
he could bring up Gunga to 
let me see that she was in 
good health and not suffering 
from too much attention from 
the other servants. Presently 
I heard the shuffle of footsteps 
in the passage, and the whisper- 
ing which told me that appr 
rently the whole establishment 
had come up with the butler 
to see what impression the 
infant made on me. 

They were not disappointed. 

The door opened and Run 
chore entered solemnly, leading 
by the hand the grinning 
Gunga. The scarlet hibiscus 
was behind her ear, the braided 
hair was like polished ebony, 
the little arms laden with 
bangles, and the chest shining, 
as if well polished, and bearing 
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the little silver heart-shaped 
ornament which some castes 
pelieve to be more efficacious 
in warding off the Evil Eye 
than even blue beads. This 
much was the Gunga I knew, 
the Gunga of Ahmedabad and 
the Orient. But at that point 
the acquaintance ended. Around 
the fat little paunch stuck out 
a skirt of the very stiffest 
muslin, yards and yards of it 
wound round and round and 
seoured by a girdle, till it 
was as near an imitation of 
a ballet-dancer of the Taglioni 
type as the Hindoo could 
achieve. 

At the risk of giving mortal 
offence I could not help rock- 
ing in my chair with paroxysms 
of laughter. The infant gave 





Months passed and life in 
my little household seemed 
settled ; indeed, it seemed as 
if Gunga had been an inmate 
of my family for ages. When- 
ever I came in, especially if I 
had been away for a night, I 
was invariably greeted in the 
lower apartment of my house 
by my mahogany satellite, with 
& grave “Salaam ” followed by 
asmile and then a clapping of 
the tiny hands, which looked 
more like the young leaves of 
4tea rose than any mere human 
appendages, and then a joyous 
Whirl round the room in a sort 
of welooming dance. How the 
mite was informed of my ap- 
proach I never found out, but 
the never missed greeting me 
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a pirouette and started to chase 
a lizard. Round and round the 
room she went after the lizard 
on the wall, and the effect was 
comically reminiscent of phases 
of the ballet in Paris or London. 
When I had recovered a little 
from my shock, I told Runchore 
that he could leave Gunga to 
play upstairs for a bit while 
I smoked, and that I would 
call him when she had to go. 
That call was not long delayed. 
No sooner did Gunga think 
that I had settled down to 
read than she hastily removed 
the muslin garment and danced 
about the room like a faun. 
Indeed, she would have made 
a capital picture of “ L’aprés- 
midi d’un Faune”’ to accompany 
that haunting music. 










if I arrived during her waking 
hours, and always clad in a 
short Indian silk garment which 
I had provided in place of the 
ballet skirt which was her 
father’s idea of fitting costume. 
Occasionally, I was credibly 
informed, she was to be seen 
when I was certain to be 
absent for some time, disport- 
ing herself throughout the house 
in her cooler attire of beads 
and a flower; but I do not 
remember her ever coming to 
meet me in that scanty dress, 
if duly warned that the Sahib 
was at home, nor, indeed, can 
I distinctly recall her willingly 
meeting me in any but her 
‘ceremonial uniform.’ 

About six months had gone 
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by like this when I was com- 
pelled to go down to Bombay 
for the best part of a month. 
It was a useless form to write 
to Runchore informing him of 
my return, but I generally 
telegraphed from Colaba Sta- 
tion on my departure, and the 
station-master would send one 
of the station peons across to 
my bungalow with the tele- 
gram, and always had it read 
to the peon in Gujerati, so that 
he could repeat it to my butler. 
Somehow or other on this occa- 
sion I omitted to telegraph 
from Colaba, probably because 
I intended to break the journey 
at Surat, spend a few hours 
there, and either come on by 
the mixed train or have a 
spare saloon, which is kept 
there, attached to the first 
goods train that chanced to 
pass through. On my arrival 
at the bungalow there was no 
seamper of little feet and no 
cheerful “‘ Salaam, Sahib,” but 
@ very woebegone Runchore, 
hurriedly twisting up his turban 
as I came to the door, and 
bowing as I entered. 

“What is the matter?” I 
asked. “ Where is Gunga ? ” 

** Oh, Presence, evil has over- 
taken her. She lies on her little 
charpoy and groans and cries 
at times. But mostly she 
groans. She is dying, and the 
light of my heart will be put 
out.” 

I went to the back premises 
and entered my old servant’s 
hut, amid many apologies for 
the state of it and protestation 
that it was not worthy for me 
to grace with my presence. 
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On a miniature charpoy—o 
low string-covered bed—which 
the old man had made in exagt 
imitation of his own for his 
adored little daughter, lay 
Gunga, her little head restlessly 
moving from side to side, her 
black eyes burning with a bril- 
liance almost uncanny, and low 
moaning sounds issuing from 
time to time from her dry lips, 

“Have you had a doctor to 
see her ? ” I asked. 

“No, Presence; I called in 
the wise dhai, for she is very 
clever with children, and she 
says the child has an evil spell 
on her and will die, and, Sahib, 
my life will be ended too if 
she goes from me.”’ 

“Well, she ought to be seen 
by a doctor. If I can get the 
best one in the cantonments 
to see her, perhaps she will get 
better.” 

“Sahib, the burra Doctor 
Sahib would not come to a 
native child.” 

“Nonsense, Runchore! A 
Doctor Sahib will go anywhere 
to cure a child, if he can cure 
it. Tell the syce to put in the 
pony and I will drive over to 
the camp and bring back a 
doctor. Just see that your 
hut is a little tidy, but don’t 
make any dust or the child 
will cough, and she is very 
weak.” 

The old man salaamed low. 

‘Tt shall be as The Presence 
orders, but the Doctor Sahib 
will not come.” 

“ Have all tidy, and I will 
bring him if he is in the camp. 
Have pegs ready for the Doctor 
Sahib in case he would like 
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one, and have clean towels put 
in the ghusl khana (bathroom).”’ 

I sprung into my little tonga, 
and the two little native ponies 
made very short work of the 
three miles to the cantonments. 
Fortunately the Surgeon Major 
was in his quarters, and on 
my explaining the circum- 
stances to him, he volunteered 
to come at once and have a 
look at the child. 

“But you must not be sur- 
prised,” he added, “if we are 
told a lot of lies when we get 
there and only allowed to catch 
a glimpse of the patient.” 

I assured him that Runchore 
adored the child, that he had 
no crowd of domineering and 
chattering womenfolk around 
him, and that I believed what- 
ever he ordered would be done. 

We jumped into the tonga, 
and in a short time were back 
at my old house. 

“I always wonder at those 
carvings,” said Dr Jones, as 
the trap drew up. “It is a 
pity that they are doomed to 
be lost to the world with 
the extension of the railway 
premises or ‘ improvements,’ 
when a municipality with 
an idea of doing something 
else but talk comes into power 
and alters the whole of this 
quarter of old Ahmedabad. 
The house has a history, I 
believe, has it not ? ” 

“Yes, it has seen some queer 

, and is very little 
changed itself in the course of 
its long life. I will tell you 
about it some other time.” 

At that moment Runchore 
appeared with decanters and 
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with my little travelling soda- 
making machine, and offered 
the doctor a whisky-and-soda. 

“The Doctor Sahib will see 
Gunga, and see if he can do 
her any good. He is a very 
learned Hakim and very suc- 
cessful with children,” I ex- 
plained to Runchore, who at 
once bent his hands down to 
the doctor’s feet. 

“It is gracious of The Pres- 
ence and the Doctor Sahib 
Bahadur to trouble about the 
child of your slave. What is 
fated is fated.” 

“Ts the child ready to be 
seen ? ’’ I inquired. 

“Whenever the Sahibs de- 
sire, the child is ready, but she 
knows none; not even me, 
whose soul’s light she is,” re- 
joined Runchore, and the poor 
old fellow turned from us, 
wiping away tears from his 
eyes, but not howling like 
most Orientals when in sorrow. 

We got up and went with 
him to the servants’ quarters, 
where it was obvious that the 
place had been hurriedly pre- 
pared for our visit. On her 
tiny bed, at the back of the 
dark little hut, the child lay, 
restlessly tossing to and fro 
and faintly moaning. Dr Jones 
bent over her and made a 
careful examination, after which 
we returned to my room. 

“* Not the ghost of achance!”’ 
said he when we were alone. 
‘“‘T will send over some medi- 
cine at once by your syce, but 
I doubt if the old man will 
give it to her, and, anyway, 
it is only a matter of hours at 
the most, for she has acute 
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meningitis and has no strength 
to stand the pain and the high 
temperature. A few hours at 
the most is all one can expect 
in her condition. I am sorry, 
but I cannot hold out the 
least hope for any longer time. 
The old man is right ; the little 
one is doomed, as far as our 
books and experience teach us.” 

At that moment Runchore 
reappeared, and after seeking 
permission to speak, said, ‘“‘ My 
log have long known of a 
famous family of curers. They 
are Kols, jungle folk like myself, 
and they have had power 
handed down to them from 
father to son since the world 
began. If The Presence would 
permit, and the Doctor Sahib 
will not think wrong of me 
in my distress, may I ask 
of these dwellers in the jungles 
—knowers of strange secrets 
of life and death—if they can 
aid my little one or if she is 
to leave me?” ~ 

I looked at the doctor, but, 
far from being offended, he 
answered for himself and me: 
“IT am sure the Sahib will not 
say no to anything which you 
think may save your daughter, 
and as for me, I know that 
in the forests there are secrets 
which have not yet been learnt 
by the white man, nor, indeed, 
by any who live in towns; 
therefore ask the help of these 
for Gunga if you will, and I 
will not blame you nor look 
on you unfavourably, only take 
heed that you do not trust 
too much to them; it may be 
that even having power they 
can do nothing, for to all it is 
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appointed to die once, and who 
knows when the appointed 
time is?” 

I had just given my assent 
also, and was preparing t 
accompany the doctor back to 
the cantonments, when a téle. 
graph boy brought an expregs 
message which summoned me 
urgently to a station a hundred 
miles away to investigate 4 
case which might be important, 
but was probably not; for 
native station-masters frequent- 
ly gets fits of panic and send 
messages which, even when 
discounted with the liberality 
which long experience teaches, 
are even then far blacker than 
the facts warrant. However, 
one dare not take risks, and 
the only thing to be done is 
to treat all seriously and pro- 
ceed to the spot as fast a 
seems to be indicated. So off 
I set in my saloon with 4 
Eurasian under - guard, who 
would act as my servant until 
my own man could follow me, 
which, in the case of the death 
of Gunga, would not be for 
more than three days, while 
I might be back before then. 
The matter I was required to 
look into proved trifling. On 
the following day I got back 
to Ahmedabad at about seven 
in the evening, and walked 
to my house, outside which I 
found quite a crowd gathered. 
Thinking that the child had 
died and that the funeral rites 
were just over, for a child & 
never buried or burnt after 
nightfall, I pushed through the 
throng and up to the door of 
my bungalow. 
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As I reached the doorway 
a burst of acrid smoke met me, 
and then a band of horns, 
cymbals and tom-toms started 
making an appalling row. I 
entered and found my lower 
room filled with a crowd of 
naked Hindus, who were bow- 
ing to the ground, while clouds 
of incense of the most pungent 
kind—or perhaps I should say 
clouds of smoke from burning 
herbs, for such I found it to 
be—made the tears run down 
my face. On the floor in the 
middle of the room lay Gunga, 
and around her crouched a ring 
of elderly crones, chanting some 
incantation, while just in front 
of them, and between them 
and the child, was a brazier of 
charcoal into which the lineal 
deseendant of the Witch of 
Endor—if, indeed, she were not 
areincarnation of that famous 
dame—was casting little hand- 
fuls selected from seven heaps 
of rubbish on the floor, and 
accompanying each handful by 
4 muttered incantation, which 
gradually grew louder and 
finally ended in a yell, in which 
all the bystanders joined. The 
poor child seemed dead, and 
Was certainly unconscious, and 
Runchore, with his turban off, 
ashes on his head and across 
his forehead, and a pan of 
burning garbage in his hand, 
kept repeating the little one’s 
tame and then joining in the 
yells, This performance went 
m for about ten minutes, dur- 
mg which no one paid the 
slightest attention to me, and, 
Indeed, so wrapt up were they 
all in their magic that I doubt 


whether anyone recognised me 
in the dim light of the brazier 
and the dense smoke. Certain 
it is that my eyes would have 
been hard taxed to recognise 
any save those immediately 
around the bed. 

At last a more discordant 
strain was commenced, and the 
witch began to gyrate slowly, 
raising and lowering her hands 
and closing her eyes from time 
to time, while she shuddered 
violently. The whole audience 
then preserved a tense silence, 
broken only by the shivering 
of the witch and by spasmodic 
blasts from the ‘ massed bands.’ 
Next came a period of total 
silence, and the flickering light 
from the dying leaves in the 
brazier cast eerie shadows in 
the room. Then there was a 
feeble cry—not a moan or a cry 
of pain—and a few seconds later 
the little girl sat up and stared 
round in apparent bewilder- 
ment. On this the witch and 
the whole assembly burst out 
into a shout of, ‘‘ Runchore 
Rai-Ni Jey!” which is the 
Gujerati for, ‘‘To Runchore 
the Conqueror, Hail!” That 
ended the performance, and the 
witch passed into the back 
premises of the house, while 
the audience went out of my 
front door, without seemingly 
being aware of my presence, 
and left me with Runchore who 
was bending over the child, tears 
—of joy or smoke—running 
down his cheeks. At last he 
turned and saw me, and crossed 
the room and, bending, touched 
my feet. 

“Protector of the Poor! 
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Forgive! She is saved, the 
darling of my old age and all 
that I have. Forgive!” 

I helped him carry bed and 
baby up to my study, which 
was rather freer of choking 
smoke than the rest of the 
house, and bade him watch 
the child. Then I went off as 
fast as I could to the canton- 
ments to fetch the Surgeon 
Major. That good man was 
astounded when I told him 
what had occurred, and leaving 
an unplayed hand of whist— 
bridge was not then fashionable 
—drove straight back with me 
as fast as the ponies could take 
us. To his amazement he found 
Gunga alive and apparently 
free from fever or other active 
disease, but, of course, ex- 
tremely weak. He watched 
her have a little food and fall 


into a sleep in my sitting- 


room, and declared that he 
would stop where he was for 
a couple of hours and see how 
the child was doing, when, if 
she was sleeping quietly, he 
hoped she might recover. The 
hours passed quickly enough, 
for we chatted in low tones, 
every now and then examining 
the baby, and then Jones got 
up. 
“TI will be getting back to 
my quarters now,” he said, 
“and I will look in in the 
morning. I cannot explain it 
at all, for the child was prac- 
tically dead by all the rules of 
the game when [I left, and I 
am sure that I could do no 
more for her. Still, you never 
know. That villainous smoke 
may have had some thera- 
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peutic effect; certainly the 
charms had none, and I ¢aqy 
account for the seeming mirag 
in no other way.” 

A week later Gunga wa 
running about again seemi 
little the worse for her illness, 
though I noticed that she wa 
more persistent than ever ip 
creeping into my room whenever 
she thought I was alone at work, 
and would sit on the floor and 
watch me while I wrote. Siill 
there was a change in the child 
which was hard to define, 
save by the very unconvincing 
statement that she seemed 
to have become rather more 
subdued and more thoughtful 
than was natural in one of 
her age. 

Speaking to Runchore about 
the cure, he told me that among 
the jungle Kolis there are very 
many wizards and witches, each 
apparently making a speciality 
of curing certain diseases, and 
that they never fail, provided 
you are skilful—or lucky— 
enough to diagnose the case 
and select the proper prat- 
titioner in the witchcraft line, 
which was not easy, and was 
the cause of the only failures 
that he had heard of. He also 
told me that members of his 
tribe were unwilling to make use 
of the magic of their witche 
and wizards except in the last 
resource, since they were sure 
that the curer had some sort 
of influence over the cured 
long as they lived; “and, 
Sahib, most of these wise people 
are budmashis—rogues—and it 
does not do to be under the 
power of such.” 





A STALKER’S REVERIE. 


BY LORD LATYMER. 


H. FELT melancholy, as he 
always did when the stalking 
season came to an end and 
it was time to go south again. 
The other members of the 
party in the lodge, his wife, 
his son and daughter, had all 
been obliged, for one reason 
or another, to leave already ; 
so this, his last evening, was 
a solitary one. 

Not that he was the sort of 
man who objected to an even- 
ing by himself now and again, 
but to-night he was out of 
spirits and disinclined for his 
own company. He would be 
glad when the leave-taking to- 
morrow was over, and wished 
himself already in the train 
for Inverness. His stalker, the 
ghillies, what good fellows they 
were, and what a royal time 
they gave him every year. He 
did so hate saying good-bye 
to them for the next ten 
months; perhaps they felt 
sorry too. He believed they 
did, though they were not the 
sort of men who showed their 
feelings. 

Sometimes he and his wife 
played with the idea of living 
in this remote and lonely lodge 
all the year round. But there 
was a doubt in their minds if 
they had a right so to cut 
themselves adrift from certain 
Tesponsibilities and duties which 
fell to their lot in the south, 
and a doubt also as to how 
they would stand the long cold 
Winter and the short dark days. 


Nevertheless H. loathed leav- 
ing this beloved country of 
mountain and moor and loch ; 
detested it, he thought, as he 
settled down after dinner in 
front of a blazing wood fire, 
as much as he had detested 
leaving home for school when 
he was a little boy; almost as 
much as going abroad again 
after his first leave in 1916. 

That was an exaggeration, 
perhaps — there was a good 
chance of his coming back 
here, anyhow, and in 1916 
the chance of his ever seeing 
England again looked anything 
but good. All the same, he 
was not getting any younger ; 
how many more stalking seasons 
had he any right to expect? 
He was still able to move 
pretty well, but—he shook his 
head. Ten years? Ah, in ten 
years he would be as old as 
poor X., who had died on the 
hill, not far away, last year. 
Heart, probably. Anyhow, a 
proper end for a man. X. had 
just spied a good stag; then 
he said to his stalker, “ I think 
I’ll rest a minute or two longer,” 
laid him down, and so died. 
Another oldish man he had 
known well had died in the 
saddle just after jumping a 
fence. He might be called 
lucky too. Why pray to be 
delivered from sudden death ? 

He must not be so gloomy. 
It was the best season he had 
ever had, weather and all. 
His thoughts turned to that 
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now distant day, in early 
August, when Donald had told 
him there were several clean 
stags about, and they had gone 
up the hill to look for one. 
That was one of the advantages 
of winter feeding—you had 
clean stags on the ground the 
first week in August, if you 
wanted them. What nonsense 
ignorant people talked about 
winter feeding. He would never 
forget one cold April morning 
(he had come north for the 
fishing) when he had seen a 
party of twenty or thirty starv- 
ing stags within a stone’s-throw 
of the lodge. So listless and 
miserable were they that a man 
could walk right up to them ; 
their skins hung on their 
shrunken bodies like ill-fitting 
greatcoats. How could you 
ever expect to get a good head 
out of such a starveling crowd ? 
And many of the best and 
biggest died in a severe winter, 
for when the cold weather came 
they were in worse trim to 
meet it, worn out by the rut, 
than the smaller stags. 

Some idiots said feeding made 
them tame—not a bit of it. 
A winter-fed stag was harder 
to stalk than one which saw 
less of man. He knew at once, 
if he saw a cap poked up above 
the heather, what was inside 
it, and did not stop to have 
a second look. Oh, there could 
be no arguing about it, really ! 
Give him winter feeding every 
time, with stags clean early in 
August, better heads, bigger 
weights, and no slow starvation 
in the winter. And he wished 
a clearer vision to owners of 
forests who themselves did not 
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feed, and got all their pbegt 
heads from neighbours who did! 

H. and his son had killed 
some heavy stags that year— 
one of 19 st. 9 Ib., and three 
or four of over 18 st. The big 
fellow had been known to them 
all for some time as Big Ugly 
because of his size and his 
narrow, though heavy, eight- 
point head. H. had killed him 
late one evening on Cairn Beag, 
and they had had a job getting 
him off the hill, as he was too 
big for the pack-saddle, and 
kept slipping round. 

Then there was that Hummel 
—the first he had ever seen. 
Donald had spied a good stag 
a long way off, in the rocks 
near the top of Cairn Gorm, 
one warm September day. H. 
remembered that he himself 
had taken some time to ‘ find’ 
him; a stag lying down in 
that wilderness of grey stones 
and boulders was terribly hard 
to pick up. When he had 
found him he had remarked, 
“‘There’s one hind with him,” 
and Donald had agreed. 

They had had a long but 
not very difficult stalk, getting 
within seventy or eighty yards 
of their stag. He was lying 
down, chewing the cud, but 
as H. was well above him he 
was a fairly easy mark. He 
never moved after the shot, 
just dropping his head on the 
ground in a natural sort of 
way. The other beast, which 
was lying down thirty yards 
from its companion, got Up 
and stood staring at the dead 
stag. H. looked at it, after 
reloading. ‘‘ What an exit 
ordinary - looking hind,” he 
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thought. “ What is that other 
pest?” he said to Donald. 
“Tneversaw... There came 
a quick whisper from Donald. 
“Ts a Hummel stag. Take 
him while he stands.” 

H. pulled the trigger, and 
the Hummel plunged forward 
down the hill, to fall dead a 
couple of hundred yards away. 

The first stag weighed over 
17. st., and had a wide nine- 
point head. The Hummel was 
afew pounds lighter—an ex- 
traordinary-looking beast, H. 
thought, with a mat of reddish 
hair on the forehead and two 
tiny lumps under the skin, 
where the horns ought to have 
grown. 

Donald was delighted. “‘ The 
auld de’il! The trouble is that 
you may put your glass on a 
Hummel many times and not 


know him from a hind, unless 


you are fairly close. Some of 
them live to a great age.” 
And he had gone on to tell H. 
of Hummels which had been 
the curse and terror of the hill, 
driving all other stags off the 
ground and avoiding death 
With super-cervine cunning. 
- For these strange deformities 
are ever the masters, and no 
horned stag will stand up to 
them in open fight. 

Later on the same day they 
had seen a fox, the first H. 
had ever seen in the forest. 
He had been surprised at the 
vehemence with which Donald 
cursed the beast, thinking no 
doubt of his grouse on the 
flats below. Apparently a 
‘den’ had ‘got away ’—i.c., 
a litter had grown up in the 
hext forest, and neither Donald 
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nor his friend over the march 
had been able to discover their 
earth. The fox had frightened 
some hinds and set them run- 
ning; perhaps it was a fox 
which had scared the big party 
of deer in the sanctuary that 
other morning. 

H. had been eating his lunch, 
sitting on the hillside opposite 
the sanctuary, but perhaps a 
couple of miles away from it. 
Donald came up and directed 
his attention to a considerable 
movement of deer which was 
taking place on the other side 
of the glen. ‘I canna make 
out what is ailing them. Some- 
thing has frightened them badly, 
but I can see nothing to account 
for it.’ They had watched 
through their telescopes for a 
long time, and H. thought he 
had never seen Scotch deer 
run so fast or so far before. 
Two or three of the fat stags 
(it was a warm day early in 
September) had become quite 
exhausted, and fell behind, 
stopping now and then to duck 
down and cool their heated 
skins in a burn, or in one of 
the boggy places among the 
peat hags. The hinds had kept 
on and on, and had not stopped 
till they were near the march, 
a good four miles from where 
they had started. 

H. thought of dogs and foxes, 
of evilly disposed persons and 
of foolish hikers, but Donald 
was sure the deer would not 
run like that for man or woman. 
They talked over all the possi- 
bilities as they watched, till 
in the end Donald had said 
that if it was not a dog or a 
fox there was only one thing 
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it could be, and that was 
flighting geese. He had known 
deer to be frightened terribly 
more than once by the cry of 
flighting geese. This interested 
H. very much, as many years 
before he had been taken in 
himself by the cry of geese 
overhead. The noise they make 
is exactly like the music of a 
pack of hounds on a breast- 
high scent. He knew, too, that 
there were well-authenticated 
instances of foxes, and of hounds 
themselves, being deceived by 
this strange mimicry, but it 
was news to him that deer 
also were to be reckoned among 
the dupes. 

However, they had neither 
seen nor heard any geese, and 
the cause of this strange panic 
was never discovered. 

Two seasons ago he had been 
on the hill when half a dozen 
planes from the fleet at Inver- 
gordon, many miles away, had 
passed overhead. The deer— 
he had been watching a stag 
and some hinds at the time— 
had run round and round in 
circles, in a state of consider- 
able alarm, but had quieted 
down quickly as the heavy 
throbbing of the engines died 
away. Deer did get over most 
frights quite soon, and unless 
chased or shot at seldom moved 
very far. Which made their 
panic on that sunny morning 
all the stranger, as the light 
was so good that the telescopes 
could hardly have failed to 
pick up even a small dog, had 
there been one in chase, let 
alone anything human. 

His thoughts turned to other 
things out of the common run 
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which he had seen on the hill: 
a wild cat, asleep under a peat 
hag ; a prolonged fight between 
two stags of equal weight; 
hind which had been seized 
with some kind of fit, rolling 
on its back with legs in the 
air, and frightening away the 
stag they were stalking; a 
golden eagle taking a hare 
within fifty yards of where he 
and Donald had been lying, 
The noise of the bird’s feathers 
cleaving the air was very like 
indeed to that made by a shell 
rustling shrilly and silkily over- 
head. 

Other birds hated eagles. 
He had seen two buzzard hawks 
mobbing one. They swooped 
down on the eagle from above, 
one by one; just as they were 
about to strike, the eagle rolled 
over in the air and struck 
back with claws and beak, 
upside down; then completed 
the roll and sailed on calmly 
as if nothing had happened. 
Again and again the hawks 
had swooped and struck, re- 
gaining altitude at three times 
the pace of the heavier bird, 
for all the world like a heavy 
bombing plane attacked by two 
light fighters. 

In the end they had given 
it up and gone off, leaving the 
eagle, apparently untouched 
and unruffied, to pursue its 
stately passage under the sul. 

He thought of the shots he 
had missed, and the lessons 
he had learned therefrom. You 
learned more from the misses 
than the hits. There was that 
big switch he had missed after 
@ wait of over two hours on 4 
very cold day. They had had 
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a dificult downhill crawl, down 
a slope so steep that you had 
to brake with your toes to 
save your body from sliding 
violently forward. They had 
peen unable to get nearer than 
about 150 yards from the party 
of bachelor stags—it was early 
in the season—which were all 
lying down. He had a bad 
position for firing, and could 
not sit up and shoot from his 
knees, as the deer would have 
‘got’ him at once. It was a 
bare place, with hardly any 
cover. 

So he had waited, in a 


cold east wind, which had 


gradually penetrated all his 
defences. The waterproof coat 
he had with him was useless, 
as he could not move about 
enough to put it on; also he 
knew he would need it as an 
arm-rest when the moment 
came to shoot. So he had lain 
shivering. After half an hour 
the switch had got up, turned 
round and lain down again 
before he could shoot. His 
body had been partly visible 
before; now only his head 
could be seen. 

When the deer did get up, 
hours later, and fed slowly 
down the hill, he had taken a 
shivering uncomfortable shot, 
and Lord knows where the 
bullet had gone to. Yes, he 
ought either to have had his 
shot at once, when he was still 
warm, and could see the stag’s 
body, or else he should have 
crawled back the way they had 
come to some place where they 
could have waited in shelter 
until the deer moved. On the 
Whole, he thought he ought to 
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have taken the shot at once. 
A stag lying down is not a bad 
target if you are well above 


Later on he had missed a 
lying stag from below. That 
time he certainly ought to have 
waited, as it was a warm day 
and there was no hurry. But 
he had been impatient, and 
the bullet had gone into the 
bank over the stag’s back. 
Anyhow, he had not wounded 
him. Much better aim too high 
than too low. 

Another stag he missed be- 
cause the beast was a long way 
off. It was late in the after- 
noon, and they could get no 
closer. So he had tried a shot 
at perhaps 250 yards, with no 
result. He fancied the bullet 
had gone high. Not much 
lesson there, except the vanity 
of long shots. 

Yet another beast which had 
escaped him had started to lie 
down as he pulled the trigger, 
and being quite 160 yards away, 
had sunk below the flight of 
the bullet before it reached 
him. He ought not to have 
dwelt so long on his aim: pull 
the trigger as soon as the sights 
come on, is no bad rule. The 
stag may always move, and 
when you have made up your 
mind to shoot, shoot as soon 
as you can. 

Yes, he had missed a few he 
ought to have killed. But he 
could claim twenty—or was it 
twenty-one—to his own rifle 
that season, and where would 
the fun of anything go to if 
all went right every time ? 

And what a wonderful day, 
to-day, his last day, had been, 
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although at one time he had 
been in despair and Donald 
gloomy. 

They had spied the stag from 
the tin hut up the glen, where 
the ponies sometimes waited. 
He had seen him first—Donald 
was looking at a beast on the 
Peat Hill,—and had said, ‘“‘I see 
a good stag under the shoulder 
of Cairn Gorm, near the Meinn 
Cairn. Have a look at him, 
Donald ; I can’t make out his 
head quite, but I believe it’s a 
big one.”’ Donald looked. “ Ay. 
Yon’s a gude stag. The light 
isna too gude, and I canna just 
make out what points he has, 
but he’s long and varra wide. 
He has a big body, too. There’s 
another gude stag and some 
hinds lower down, but the top 
one is oor stag.” 

They decided not to cross 


the burn where they were, but 
to make their way up the left 
bank nearly as far as the Black 
Corrie, and then climb the face 
of Cairn Gorm, so as to get 


above their stag. To stalk 
him from below would have 
been difficult in any case; 
but the presence of the second 
stag and his hinds made it 
almost an impossibility. The 
disadvantage of the plan they 
intended to follow was that, 
with the wind in the west, 
they would, at some point 
unknown, be directly up-wind 
of both stags. They hoped, 
however, that if they kept 
far enough to the west, the 
deer would not notice the 
terrifying particles of human 
scent from their clothes, breath 
and bodies. The wind was 
strong, but they would be at 
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least two miles from the beasts 
they were after when the danger 
point was reached, and that 
should be enough. It was im. 
possible to get in at them 
from the east, as they were go 
placed that they could keep 
an eye on all the flats beneath 
the shoulder ; and the shoulder 
itself, down-wind of their posi- 
tion, was as bare as a billiard- 
table, all sweet grass and short 
heather. The rocks of Cairn 
Gorm began to crop up thickly 
just above, and if only he and 
Donald could get above them, 
it might do. 

Taking Alick, one of the 
ghillies, they set off briskly 
up the burn. Donald was in 
more of a hurry than usual, 
and they moved fast. It was 
cold, with rain showers from 
time to time, and he feared 
lest the deer, feeling chilly, 
might gradually drift down 
the hill away from the fairly 
stalkable position in which he 
had spied them. 

H. got very hot, in spite of 
the cold wind, and after twenty 
minutes or so stopped to take 
off a waistcoat and stuff it i 
his pocket. Donald pulled out 
his telescope, sat down on the 
heather, and found his beasts, 
with the extreme speed and 
adroitness which comes from 
years of use. ‘‘ We shall be 
losing them now in a little,” he 
said. ‘‘ They’re a’ right yet.” 

Though H. was pretty fit, 
his brow was dripping from the 
climb, but neither Donald nor 
Alick had turned a hair. He 
did not want to tarry, however, 
and for another half-hour they 
made their way over extremely 
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proken ground, with the foam- 
ing burn on their left. It had 
peen a dry summer, but the 
rain had come at last, and the 
flood-gates of the hills were 
loosed. 

Then Donald said, ‘‘ We are 
past their wind now, and may 
as well cross the burn, if we 
ean find a place.” 

It had not been any too 
easy. The stones were wet and 
slippery, and far apart. How- 
ever, they got over, and began 
to climb the steep hillside. 
There were deer in the Black 
Corrie, but they did not stop 
to spy, as time might be 
precious. Fifty minutes climb- 
ing took them beyond the 
heather, almost into the ptar- 
migan country. The wind was 
bitter cold up here, and H. 
had resumed his waistcoat. He 
always thought that his High- 
landmen were a little amused 
at the way he frequently took 
‘off and put on this comfort- 
able garment, according to his 
need, but they were, of course, 
much too courteous and con- 
siderate to allow even the 
faintest smile to escape them 
at his vagaries. 

H. looked at his wrist-watch 
—a quarter to twelve: not 
such bad going. They would 
know in another quarter of an 
hour if their stag was still 
Where they had spied him. 

They turned northwards, and 
for the hundredth time H. 
beheld with grateful eyes one 
of the loveliest and wildest 
landscapes in the world. All 
the mountains of Scotland, it 
seemed, rose up beyond the 
hearer hills to greet him. Far 
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below, the glint of water in 
many lochs smiled up at him. 
The sun came out, between 
two storms of sleet, for an 
instant waking all the dormant 
vivid hues of autumn, like the 
colours on a bird’s breast. 
That hill beyond the glen, Ben 
Faissige, the pheasant hill, was 
well named, though never a 
pheasant had strutted within 
forty miles of it. But someone 
who had seen a cock pheasant 
in his autumn glory had named 
it well and truly. To leave all 
this wild beauty for the smug 
fields and hedgerows of the 
south—it was that which gave 
him every year a heartache. 
Donald went down the steep 
slope very cautiously. The 
ground at the top of the 
shoulder swelled outward, giv- 
ing but a short field of vision. 
Lower down, however, the slope 
was less convex, and it was 
possible in places to see for 
two or three hundred yards. 
They paused for a moment. 
Donald took the rifle from 
Alick and loaded it, licking 
the tip of the first cartridge 
in the clip, and murmuring 
* Blood.” It was a piece of 
ritual which H. had witnessed 
many times before, but it never 
failed to make his pulse beat 
quicker. Donald carried the 
rifle now, sure sign that they 
were getting near their deer. 
H. knew the ground fairly 
well, and thought they were 
too far to the west, but deeply 
respected Donald’s sense of 
place and distance — the good 
stalker’s power of putting a 
finger without hesitation on 
any square inch of hill after 
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one look at it through a tele- 
scope, miles away, and hours 
before. So he said nothing, 
and was in no way surprised 
when Donald stiffened and, 
stooping a little, pulled out his 
glass. He had seen something 
below and to the left of them. 

He used the telescope stand- 
ing, and after a careful look 
said in a stalker’s whisper to 
H., “‘ It is the lower stag of the 
two, a good bittie away, and 
a lot of hinds—not him we’re 
wanting.” HH. and the ghillie 
squatted on the ground, and 
Donald, putting down the rifle 
as a sign to them to stay where 
they were, went thirty or forty 
yards down the hill on hands 
and knees. When he came 
back he whispered, ‘‘I canna 
see him, but there’s hinds quite 
close, within a hundred yards 
of us. He may be with them.” 


He crawled away again, this 
time keeping farther to his 
right hand. When he came 
back his face was gleaming, 
and he whispered, “‘ He’s there, 
in a hollow, not much over a 


But 
It 


hundred yards away. 
there’s hinds quite close. 
will no’ be easy.” 

For a minute they discussed 
alternatives. It might be better 
to wait, and hope the nearer 
hinds would feed down the 
hill. Yet if they moved down- 
wards, probably the whole 
party would do the same, and 
the hillside was very bare 
three or four hundred yards 
below. Immediately under 
them were little hollows and 
gullies a crawling man could 
make use of. Also the wind 
was icy cold, and they both 
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knew well how desirable it is 
to be fairly warm when you 
take your shot. A long wait 
on such a day was to be avoided 
if possible. 

So they had decided to try 
it, and crawled away, leaving 
Alick with H.’s stick and tele- 
scope, which always got in the 
way and annoyed him when 
it came to flat crawling. How 
Donald managed a rifle and 
a telescope as well he could 
never make out. He stuck to 
his small Zeiss glasses, how- 
ever, and his waterproof coat. 
This garment made a compact 
bundle on which to rest the 
rifle for some shots—in long 
grass, or heather, for instance— 
and would prevent him from 
getting frozen if they had a 
long wait. 

They could not get very far. 
They squirmed down a shallow 
grassy trough, full of sphagnum 
moss, which holds moisture like 
a sponge. H. felt the chilly 
impact of cold water on his 
legs, his arms and elbows, and 
prayed that if they had to wait 
it might not be here. 

The trough came to an end, 
and they crawled on _ their 
bellies under a ridge of grass 
and short heather. 

H. came up nearly alongside 
of Donald now, in case he had 
to shoot, and shoot quick. But 
for the time their luck was out. 
Donald stiffened and whispered, 
“Don’t move; there’s a hind 
within thirty yards of us, look- 
ing this way.” 

For five minutes they lay 
motionless, then Donald said, 
“She’s gone down the hill a 
bittie. We must try to get 0 
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tummock.’’ The tummock 
was a little knoll of short 
heather, sticking out above the 
, some ten yards away. 
They crawled towards it 
slowly, quite flat. When still 
acouple of yards away Donald 
raised his head ever so little 
for a look, then whispered, 
“The stag’s lying down, and 
there are hinds all round us.” 
Now a rutting stag does not 
usually lie down for long, but H. 
was already shivering with cold, 
wet and excitement, and could 
have done without that wait. 
For a quarter of an hour, 
which seemed an eternity, they 
lay there; suddenly Donald 
whispered, ‘‘ He’s up,” and slid 
the rifle, already out of its 
cover, towards H. “Can you 
no’ see him from here? If 


you move at all they’ll get us.” 


H. raised his head till his 
eyes were clear of the grass. 
Yes, he could see the stag, 
which had begun to move 
about among the hinds, only 
sixty or seventy yards away. 
He put the rifle to his shoulder, 
but could not get his sights 
above the grass. ‘I'll have 
to chance it,” he muttered. 
“I can’t shoot where I am for 
the grass.” He squirmed over 
the small interval of ground 
between him and the tummock, 
found a good elbow rest, and 
put up the rifle clear of the 
gtass. As he raised his head, 
& hind barked. Where the 
devil has the stag got to? 
Ah, there are his horns, but 
there’s a hind or two in front of 
him. Oh, d——n it all, they’re 
all moving—running fast. 

There was a rush and scurry 
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of near-by hooves, a flicker of 
long legs and red-brown backs. 
For an instant he had a clear 
view of the stag through an 
avenue of galloping hinds, and 
pulled the trigger. As he did 
so he thought, “I’ve not 
allowed enough for the pace 
he’s going.”” ‘“‘ Reload, reload,” 
from Donald. ‘ He may stand 
yet.” H. worked the bolt and 
tried to find his target. There 
were the hinds, galloping away. 
Where’s thestag ? There, going 
straight away down the hill. 
“He has a brokken hind-leg,”’ 
came from Donald. 

Ah, he is too far away for 
a shot now, and moving on. 
Nothing, alas! but to watch 
where he goes to. 

H.’s spirits sank into those 
gloomy depths which wait for 
all deer-stalkers who have 
wounded a stag and must 
perforce lie still and watch 
the poor brute limp painfully 
away on three legs, at a pace 
which seems slow indeed, but 
which is so much faster than 
it looks. Fatal to get up and 
run after him. Watch him— 
he may lie down. Donald pro- 
vided a grain of comfort. 

“‘ He'll be hit high up in the 
haunch, I believe. That's a 
wound will stiffen, if once he 
will lie doon. We should get 
him yet.” 

They lay still for ten minutes 
or so, until the stag had reached 
the flats under the hill. He 
did not stop, but turned to 
the west, and was rejoined by 
most of the hinds, who had 
made off up-wind to begin 
with and had then circled 
round again. 
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“Whatever made them do 
that,” grumbled Donald. “If 
they are to make off over the 
march, they will take him along 
with them. We had better 
move now.” 

They called up Alick, and 
telling him to stay where he 
was and keep his telescope on 
the stag, started briskly off 
to the west along the steep 
slope. At intervals they 
stopped and looked to see 
what the stag was doing. He 
was out of range of H.’s eyes 
already, and the Zeiss glasses 
were useful. Donald could still 
make him out without using 
his glass. 

Half a mile from where the 
shot had been fired they de- 
cided to get down to the flats 
beneath them. The stag was 
a long way off by now, making 
for a conically shaped hill with 
a@ green tip to it, which rose 
steeply out of the heather and 
the peat hags. His hinds, 
frightened perhaps by the blood 
or by the unwonted gait of 
their lord, had left him, and 
were away over the burn to 
the west of the Green Hill, 
making off down-wind, for some 
reason best known to them- 
selves. Probably they were 
‘wanting home.’ 

H. and Donald slid down the 
steep brae as fast as they could 
and took a careful spy from 
behind a peat hag when they 
reached the bottom. 

“He’s stopped—he’s going 
to lie doon. He’s doon.” H. 
dared not hope yet awhile, but 
this was better. 

They made their way through 
the hags to the burn, which 
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flowed quietly between grassy 
meadow-like flats, making 9 
semicircle round the foot of 
the Green Hill. If they could 
get some way down-stream 
before the stag left the hill, out 
of his sight, they might cut 
him off from the march. Not 
that the matter of the march 
was of such very great import- 
ance: H. knew that his neigh- 
bour, a good sportsman, was 
not the man to object to his 
following a wounded beast for 
half a mile over the march, if 
necessary. Still, he hoped it 
would not be necessary. 

Wet already, H. was very 
much wetter after ten minutes’ 
crawling along the bank of the 
burn, sometimes in the water, 
sometimes over patches of wet 
bog, where a little cover could 
be found. For a time they 
made good progress, then 
Donald stopped suddenly. 

*‘ There’s a hind lying by the 
bank at the next bend,” he 
said; “aye, and there’s more 
beyond. It will be a stag and 
some hinds likely.” 

The ground was rather broken 
here, the burn beginning to 
leave the flats and running 
more swiftly between deeper 
banks. 

“ We can’t get round them,” 
said H.; ‘we shall have t 
move them.” 

“And then our stag will 
see them running and make 
off again. But it canna be 
helped, we must move them,’ 
answered Donald. ; 

So on they crawled, until 
they were in full view of the 
hinds, and could see that there 
was a stag with them, an ugly 
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prute of a narrow six-pointer, 
or something of the sort. The 
deer got on their feet and stood 
, not a hundred yards 
away. The stag even came a 
or two towards them to 
have @ better look. 

“Tf we had been after yon 
peast, they would never have 
stood so, but he’s well-run, and 
they may not go fast or far.” 

When once the deer began 
to move, however, they made 
up for their first hesitation ; 
up-wind they fled, along the 
lower slopes of the Green Hill, 
in full view of the wounded 
stag. He got up, of course, 
and hobbled on again. How- 
ever, he did not follow the 
party from the burn, but seemed 
uncertain what to do, standing 
still for five minutes and look- 
ing about him. Then he turned 


to the north, and just as H. 
said, “ He’ll be over the sky- 
line in another minute,” he 
lay down again in a very bare 
place, almost on the top of 


the Green Hill. ‘‘ The cunning 
de'l,” said Donald. ‘He can 
see the whole country from 
there, and I doubt we canna 
get in at him.” 

_ They continued their wet 
journey down-stream, walking 
i the water most of the time, 
% the banks became steep and 
stony. More than once they 
tried to leave the burn and 
get into the hill, but could not 
lose’ the stag. He had chosen 
his resting-place with great 
skill, poor beast. 

At last, when they had 
Worked round almost to the 
torth of the Green Hill, they 
found they had ‘lost’ him; 
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but immediately a new com- 
plication arose. A couple of 
young stags were feeding up 
the hill straight above them. 
“We must go back a bit to 
where we can see him and wait. 
The longer we wait the stiffer 
he’ll get, but if those staggies 
take him away now, he may go 
for miles yet,’’ Donald said. 

H. thought to himself that 
if they waited long he was more 
likely to die than the stag was, 
for he was completely soaked 
up to the waist, and incom- 
pletely above it. However, it 
was not nearly so cold down 
here on the flats as it had been 
on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, and he knew Donald was 
right. There was nothing for 
it but to wait. 

So they splashed back up 
the stream for a little way 
and squatted under a heathery 
bank, from which they could 
see without being seen. They 
had not been there many min- 
utes before the two small stags 
appeared over thesky-line, walk- 
ing fast up the hill. A minute 
or two afterwards the reason 
for their haste appeared, in 
the shape of a big stag, who 
was chasing them. No doubt 
he had hinds somewhere not 
far away. 

Soon the wounded stag caught 
sight of the two staggies, and 
got up again. Very slowly and 
stiffly he hobbled down the hill 
towards them, and disappeared 
into an unsuspected hollow. . 

Donald without a word 
beckoned to H., and they set 
off up the slope almost at a 
tun. How many minutes it 
was before they dropped at 
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full length in the heather H. 
did not know; but for all his 
fitness he was so blown that 
he could not, so he felt, have 
kept up that pace for another 
minute. Middle-aged men can- 
not run uphill like youngsters. 

* Look at him; there he is,”’ 
said Donald. H. peered and 
saw their stag, still on his feet, 
slowly going down the hill in 
a southerly direction. “ He’s 
rather far for a shot,” he whis- 
pered. “Can we get in a bit 
closer ? ” 

They took to hands and 
knees again, and crawled a 
long way at top speed. Donald 
checked, and handed H. the 
rifle. 

“We canna go any closer, or 
he'll get us. He’s terrible wary, 
an old stag and wounded. He’s 
well under the two hundred.” 


H. found a good position to 
shoot from, and put up his 
head. There was the stag— 
rather far away still, it is 
true, but standing stock-still 


and broadside on. He held 
his breath, did not dwell long 
on his aim, and pressed the 
trigger. An exclamation came 
from Donald. ‘Good shot! 
That’s him.” H. worked his 
bolt and looked at the place 
where the stag had been. All 
he saw was a leg waving in the 
air. ‘‘ He’ll no’ move again,” 
said Donald. 

They got up, and cautiously 
lessened the distance between 
the stag and themselves, H. 
with rifle ready in vase another 
shot was needed. But the 
stag was dead. 

“There’s a lovely head,” 
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said Donald; and indeed it 
was—a wild, rather irregular 
ten-pointer, with good tines, 
great width (36 in.) and very 
fair length (35 in.). One side 
was orthodox, with two on 
top; on the other the bay 
point was missing, but he 
carried three on top. 

H. sat him down, emptied 
his boots and wrung the water 
out of his stockings and knicker- 
bockers, while Donald gral- 
loched the stag. Then he re 
membered he had had no luneh, 
and looked at his watch. A 
quarter past three, and he had 
fired his first shot at about 
twelve. All had ended well, 
but he had crammed so many 
poignant emotions into the last 
three hours that now he felt 
shaken and exhausted. 

They lit a smoky fire at the 
top of the Green Hill, and as 
soon as it was well under weigh, 
Donald, using his telescope, 
announced that the pony boy 
at the hut in the glen had seen 
them, and that Alick too, with 
the lunch haversack, was com- 
ing down the opposite hil. 
“T should have remembered 
to take it,” said Donald, “ when 
we left Alick, but I was so set 
on the stag. It will be the 
widest head of the year, surely.’ 

Yes, it had been a good 
season, H. thought, as he lit 
his candle on the way to bed. 
Indeed he doubted, even if he 
were to live to the age of 
Methuselah, if he would ever 
have a better. He would take 
some wonderful memories with 
him when he went south in the 
morning. 





ON TIME CHARTER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


“My lord, you are a learned 
judge; Tama simple sailor.” 

This remark was addressed 
some years ago by the master 
of a tramp steamer to a judge 
of the Probate, Admiralty and 
Divorce Division, who was sit- 
ting in judgment over a case 
in which two steamers that had 
been in collision were involved. 
The immediate result was that 
the said learned judge was 
rendered temporarily speech- 
less, for the ‘ simple sailor ’ had 
been under a fire of cross- 
examination for about two 
hours and had succeeded in 
tying opposing counsel up in 
knots. 

The simple sailor myth dies 
hard, but it is a myth, both in 
the Royal Navy and the Mer- 
_ chant Service; indeed, there 
are few harder-headed business 
men anywhere than the com- 
manders of the cargo steamers 
that tramp around the ports 
of the globe where in many 
cases they have no agents. 
Happily, however, there is, in 
these days, not often the same 
hecessity for the almost super- 
natural cunning required by 
the tramp skippers who en- 
gaged in such trades as that 
of the Black Sea before the 
Great War. They were up to 
every move in the business— 
legal or illegal. They had to 
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be; everybody’s hand was 
against them. And the walls 
of the captains’ rooms in the 
ship-chandlers’ offices of such 
ports as Odessa, Galatz and 
Ibrail, were they able to speak, 
could unfold tales of the sharp- 
est practice; of deeply laid 
plots; of nefarious schemes 
and counter-schemes which 
would have turned the most 
crafty of ‘shyster’ lawyers 
green with envy. 

At the time—a year or two 
before the war—that the 
troublesome events about to 
be depicted took place, my 
friend James Browne, ship- 
master, had not acquired a 
very high degree of cunning, 
for he had only been about a 
year in command, and had still 
much to learn. Doubtless, how- 
ever, he was getting on, for 
six months out of the year had 
been spent in the Black Sea 
trade referred to. James and 
I served our apprenticeships 
together ; afterwards we both 
continued on in sail until we 
obtained our master’s certifi- 
cates. Then our ways parted. 
He went into a company which 
owned a great many tramp 
steamers, and in it he quickly 
rose to command; I joined 
a mail and passenger line whose 
vessels ran to South America, 
and was still a very junior 
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chief officer in one of its small 
intermediate steamers. It was 
in a port of one of the minor 
republics of that continent that 
I met James for the first time 
after he attained the exalted 
position of master. 

This port—Alomas—was a 
small one, set in a clearing in 
the forest, but it served quite 
a large city a short distance 
away. It lay about twenty 
miles up a rather narrow tricky 
river. On the left bank of the 
river at Alomas were two flimsy 
wooden wharves. Beyond the 
wharves lay the water-front, 
along which there stretched a 
row of white bungalows roofed 
with corrugated iron and with 
striped awnings stuck out in 
front. Above several of them 
there flew the flags of various 
foreign consuls. Beyond the 
water-front was the town—a 
motley collection of thatched 
clay huts. On the right bank 
of the river was a con- 
tinuous line of jungle-clad 
swamp. 

At one of the wharves a 
British tramp steamer was load- 
ing hides; at the other my 
ship was lying. She had made 
her usual three-monthly call 
at Alomas and was due to sail 
next morning. The only other 
vessel in port was a little man- 
of - war—a decayed wooden 
paddle-steamer which lay at 
a buoy about half a mile below 
the town, and was supposed 
to be a sort of guard ship. 
Her principal feature was the 
gaudy ensign of the republic 
—an enormous flag which, 
looking half as big as herself, 
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drooped from the flagstaff aft 
and trailed in the water. 

It was a still oppressive 
morning. From the swamp 
across the river steam wag 
rising up toward the burning 
sky. Just after breakfast there 
was a stir on the wharf and 
along the usually sleepy water. 
front, and I discovered it was 
due to the approach of another 
steamer. Her masts, funnel 
and the smoke it emitted were 
visible above the tops of the 
trees just round the first bend. 
Presently she came into full 
view, her rather blunt bow 
raising a wall of muddy froth 
in front of it as she battled 
up-stream. She was an ordin- 
ary-looking tramp with black 
hull, white bridge, boats and 
rails, and a red funnel with 
black top. When she was siill 
half a mile away I sent a 
quartermaster for my telescope 
and lazily read the name on 
her starboard bow. ‘Then I 
got a very pleasing surprise; 
the approaching vessel was the 
Varna, the steamer I had heard 
James Browne was in com- 
mand of. 

On she came. I stood under 
our awning, protected from the 
blazing sun, and watched her 
through the shimmering heat 
rays as—now eased down—she 
slowly forged ahead against 
the yellow tide, for the ebb was 
running. As she came abreast 
of us, I waved my cap frantic- 
ally to James, whose white-clad 
figure I could see on the bridge, 
but got no response from him. 
A hard-visaged chief officer, 
who, with the carpenter and 
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gnother man, was standing by 
the windlass on the forecastle- 
head, looked at me incuriously, 
then lazily shook a languid 
hand. I decided that James 
did not know I was there; in 
any case, he would be engrossed 
in the work of the native pilot 
who was picking up a berth 
for him. The Varna passed 
on, made a running moor with 
her two anchors, and brought 
up a quarter of a mile farther 
up the river and right in the 
middle of it. 

I could not leave the ship 
just then for the cargo was 
coming in fast, so I made up 
my mind to defer my visit to 
James until after dark, when 
we would have completed load- 
ing and have the hatches on. 
I had an early dinner, then 
about seven o’clock I hired a 
native boat and pushed off in 
the direction of the Varna’s 
dimly burning riding - lights. 
The flood tide was now running, 
and we fetched alongside of 
the steamer without difficulty. 
Alongside her gangway ladder, 
which was down, a white- 
painted gig lay. Probably, I 
thought, it belonged to the 
captain of the steamer which 
was lying at the other wharf ; 
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he would be paying James a 
fraternal visit. 

At the top of the gangway 
was an oil-burning globe lamp. 
Evidently the Varna had no 
electric light, and I could not 
help comparing her deserted, 
bare, gloomy, iron decks with 
the crowded brightly illumin- 
ated wooden decks, well cov- 
ered with awnings, which I had 
just left. Also, mentally, I 
compared jobs, and concluded 
that I did not envy James, 
although he was already in 
command and I was still a 
long way off it. 

From the direction of the 
forecastle-head there came the 
strains of a concertina and a 
murmur of voices, but not a 
soul met me as I walked along 
an alleyway in the direction 
of where I thought the saloon 
lay. I came to an open door- 
way, through which I saw a 
long dining-table with a settee 
on one side of it and swivel 
chairs on the other. The saloon 
evidently—but it was empty. 
Then through a slightly opened 
door leading out of the star- 
board side of it I heard voices. 
I knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” a well-known 
voice shouted. 


I. 


I pushed the door open and 
entered the stateroom. As soon 
%# I got inside James glanced 
up, then rose with a roar of 

e and surprise and 
greeted me warmly. He intro- 
duced me to his companion, 


who, as I had surmised, was 
the captain of the other steamer. 
There is no such thing as a 


typical tramp skipper. They 
are of all types. This one, lean 
and ascetic-looking, might easily 
have been mistaken for a bishop 
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—I believe his brother was one 
—both from his appearance 
and his cultured accent and 
conversation, though he cer- 
tainly used slang occasionally 
to drive a point home or make 
@ comparison. Captain West 
was a very experienced ship- 
master; he appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, and 
hailed from that hatchery and 
home of tramp steamers—the 
north-east coast of England. 

For a time we chatted ; then 
it dawned on me that James 
was really taking very little 
interest in the conversation. 
He appeared to be unusually 
thoughtful. At times his face 
would assume an almost vacant 
expression ; it was evident that 
something was worrying him 
badly. At last he said apolo- 
getically— 

“‘ Look here, old boy, I must 
really talk over some business 
with Captain West. Do you 
mind ? ” 

* Not a bit,” I assured him. 
“ Shall I go on deck until you 
finish ? ”’ 

“No, no,” James replied 
hurriedly. ‘ There’s no need 
for that— unless you'll be 
bored.” 

“TI won't,” I said. 

“Well, now,” Captain West 
commenced, “‘ as I was saying, 
you're in the ruddy consommé 
right up to the neck. But I 
think, Browne, you should en- 
lighten our friend a bit. If 
you tell him about the business 
from the beginning he certainly 
won't be bored.” 

Beyond the small amount of 
ship’s business that had been 
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crammed into me when I wag 
studying for my master’s cer. 
tificate I had little knowledge 
of it—one does not need it 
much in regular liners—but | 
had not listened to James very 
long before I realised that his 
plight was much as Captain 
West had described it. The 
Varna had been taken up on 
time charter by a Spanish firm, 
which, in accordance with the 
terms of the charter party, had 
to pay hire for her monthly, 
also all running expenses with 
the exception of wages and 
victualling. At first all had 
gone well. The day after the 
steamer arrived at Frontera, 
in Spain, James had gone to 
the office of the charterer, 
Pizarro & Co. of that port, 
and declared that she was ready 
to receive cargo, whereupon the 
first month’s hire had been 
promptly paid. The Varna 
was hurriedly loaded for Alomas 
and sailed, the charterers hav- 
ing decreed that she should 
call at Las Palmas for bunkers. 
There the coaling people re- 
fused to accept bills on the 
charterers, who, they said, had 
made no arrangements for coal- 
ing the ship, besides being 
quite unknown to them. James 
could do nothing but give bills 
on his owners ; he did so and 
proceeded. 

In Alomas that day he had 
failed to get any information 
whatever about Pizarro & Oo. 
He called at the office of the 
consignees of the cargo, but 
drew blank. He was treated 
cordially enough, and for 4 
time was listened to with sym 
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pathy, but when he grew in- 
sistent he was met with a polite 
indifference. The consignees 
knew nothing about the char- 
terers, they said—that was his 
pusiness ; but their wharf would 
be vacant next morning, and 
would he kindly come along- 
side as soon as possible and 
commence discharging. He 
next called on the vice-consul 
—there was no British consul 
in Alomas, only a vice-consul, 
who was a native merchant— 
put got no satisfaction from 
that official, who adopted much 
the same attitude as the con- 
signees. If anything had gone 
wong with the charterers, it 
must be due to slackness on 
the part of the Varna’s owners. 
Really it was up to them! 
Very sorry, captain, good morn- 
ing! Everywhere James had 
got up against the same blank 
wall of more or less polite in- 
difference; then, to put the 
lid on it completely, confirm 
his worst suspicions and thor- 
oughly disturb him, in the 
evening he received a cable- 
gram from his owners ordering 
him to get a lien on the cargo. 

“ A fat lot of good that would 
do, and your owners know it,” 
Captain West commented when 
James had got that far with 
his tale. “ The consignees here 
will hold the bills of lading 
signed by you and the shippers 
will have paid freight. You 
will have to cough up every 
ounce of their cargo; you 
daren’t touch it. They have 
nothing to do with the char- 
terers, who are practically the 
owners of the ship for the time 
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being. By the way, who are 
the consignees ? ”’ 

“One man, as far as I can 
make out—Carlito Gonsalez.” 

“Oh, him! A __ first-class 
rogue, and his brother the 
British vice-consul is damned 
little better. You will get little 
help from either of them.”’ 

Captain West had only been 
a fortnight in Alomas, and it 
was his first visit, but with the 
usual faculty of the tramp 
skipper for nosing out informa- 
tion he had all the local mer- 
chants taped off. 

“TI realised that to-day,” 
said poor James. ‘“ What is 
the worst I can expect if 
Pizarro & Co. have defaulted ? ”’ 

“Worst is the right word,” 
Captain West replied. “ Piz- 
arro & Co. have defaulted all 
right. In fact you can make 
up your mind that Pizarro & 
Co.— having collected the 
freight on your cargo from the 
shippers—no longer exist. That 
means the second month’s hire 
which must now be due will 
never be paid; nor the hire 
for the subsequent months 
either. But that isn’t all by 
a devil of a long way. You 
will have to pay for the dis- 
charging of the cargo, and when 
Carlito Gonsalez discovers the 
charter party has _ fallen 
through, and there will there- 
fore be no demurrage to pay, 
he won’t be in a hurry to take 
the cargo out, for the wharf 
belongs to him, and you will 
have to pay for the hire of it. 
There will probably be ex- 
travagant claims against the 
ship for damaged cargo; the 
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rapacity of the free-born jackals 
of this blasted republic is be- 
yond belief, and remember they 
are hunting in their own jungle. 
Finally, when you have been 
bled white, you will have to 
buy coal at an exorbitant 
figure to take you to your 
next port. That’s a modest 
summing up of your predica- 
ment, but I must add that it’s 
going to cost your owners 
thousands of pounds.” 

As the captain’s cultivated 
voice flowed on with its dis- 
astrous statement, James’s face 
grew longer and longer. He 
forced a wistful twisted smile. 

““I suppose this means the 
sack for me,” he groaned. 

My heart went out to my 
old shipmate. I remembered 
that on the strength of his 
first command he had just got 
married. 

“Tt certainly does,” said 
the uncompromising West. 
**Some tramp owners, if they 
feel a bit peevish, will sack a 
captain because they don’t like 
the colour of his eyes. Your 
people won’t do that—they are 
a very decent lot, really—but 
they won’t stand this sort of 
thing.” 

“But it isn’t my fault,” 
James burst out indignantly. 
“* T didn’t negotiate the charter ; 
the owners did. I had nothing 
whatever to do with it.” 

“H’m,” said West. ‘“ Did 
nothing occur at Frontera to 
make you suspicious ? Nothing 
out of the way ?” 

“Well, I thought it rather 
fanny that instead of bunkering 
at Gib., where coal is cheap, I 
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was ordered to Lag Palmas 
Pizarro’s office looked rather 
temporary too ; still that didn’t 
worry me.” 

“It should have. Did you 
turn up Lloyd’s Register to 
see if Pizarro & Co. were gub- 
scribers to it ? ” 

James’s face fell. 

** No, I didn’t think of that,” 
he replied tamely. 

“Hm,” said West again, 
“Frontera is a one-horse port, 
of course, but there are large 
ones not far away. Did you 
make inquiries about your 
charterers from the nearest 
British consul ? ” 

“No, I thought the owner 
would have done all that.” 

“‘ They should have, but evi- 
dently they didn’t; so they 
will sack you because you 
didn’t.” 

James groaned again. It 
was a close night, and very 
little air flowed through the 
open portholes into the stuffy 
state-room, but that did not 
account for the great beads of 
perspiration which stood out 
on his forehead. Though keep- 
ing a firm grip on himself, I 
could see he was strongly agi- 
tated. Perhaps nothing on 
land exceeds the staunch 
single-minded devotion which 
the shipmaster bestows on the 
charge committed to his care, 
be she a hundred ton coasting 
collier or a mammoth liner. 
With jealous, almost sleepless 
strength he tends her at sea, 
while in port he is ever con- 
cerned for her good name and 
for the interests of her owners. 
If he fail her in any particular, 
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eensure—perhaps worse—from 
those owners who entrusted her 


to him will probably follow ; 
self-condemnation—morbid, in- 
trospective, and rankling all 
the more deeply because of the 
lonely life the shipmaster leads 
—most certainly will. James 
had failed the Varna badly, 
put thought himself blameless 
mtil Captain West’s incisive 
words had dispelled his illu- 
sion and shown just where his 
vigilance had been relaxed. 
With him self - condemnation 
had set in, and I could see 
that it hurt damnably. For a 
time we sat in awkward silence ; 
then James broke it— 

“Is—is there nothing we 
can do ? ” he asked hesitatingly. 

Captain West lit a cigarette 
and puffed at it meditatively. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I 
have @ low-down pal ashore 
here called Diaz. He’s as 
dever as sin; likewise he is 
the biggest damned scoundrel 
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in South America. A few years 
ago when I was round on the 
other side I smuggled him out 
of Callao and thereby saved 
his sinful life. I hadn’t seen 
him for years until I bumped 
into him here and discovered 
he still loves me. Incidentally 
he is head clerk to Gonsalez, 
the consul.” 

“ Let’s go and see him,” cried 
James. 

“Mind you, I don’t say he 
can do anything,” Captain West 
warned, “but he is worth 
seeing. Anyhow he may put 
you wise to some of the local 
bloodsuckers’ tricks —if he 
isn’t one of them—and perhaps 
help you to save something out 
of the wreck.” 

A few minutes later, more in 
the mood of drowning men 
clutching at straws than with 
any real hope, we filed down the 
Varna’s companion ladder, got 
into Captain West’s boat and 
were pulled toward the beach. 


Ii. 


Greeted by an invisible choir 
of mosquitoes, we landed at a 
mall pier midway between 
the two wharves. A host of 


moths and other insects 
swarmed around the few lamps 
Which were visible, and frogs 
bellowed in the near-by swamps. 
We crossed the water-front and 
into the narrow tor- 

wous streets of the town. Cap- 
lain West led us confidently. 
fe had dined with Diaz two 
‘wvenings before—got a surpris- 
good dinner, he said, 
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considering Diaz lived alone 
with the exception of a negro 
servant—and, having a good 
bump of locality, could easily 
find the house again. We 
passed out of the town on the 
other side, and unerringly the 
captain found our next track. 
It seemed to be enclosed by a 
wet jungle of tangled creepers, 
beyond which towered great 
trees, and it was soft and 
spongy. Along the sides of . 
the track were evil-smelling 
pools of mud and water. 

Cc 
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“I trust our bird is in a 
domesticated mood to-night,” 
Captain West said hopefully. 
* Amongst other things he is 
an expert card-sharper, and 
occasionally he visits one of 
the gambling dives in the town 
and cleans out any of its cus- 
tomers who are down from the 
interior and don’t know him. 
Usually after that he lays low 
for a night or two.” 

Presently through a clearing 
in the jungle a dim light 
shone. We came to a single- 
storied clay hut, and discovered 
that the light was shining 
through an opening over the 
top of the outer door. The 
door was closed, but Captain 
West hammered on it confi- 
dently with his stick, and in 
less than half a minute it was 
cautiously opened, inch by inch, 
and a man peered out. 

** Ah, el capitano,”’ he cried, 
as he quickly slipped some- 
thing black and shiny into the 
pocket of his loose jacket, 
“welcome to you and your 
friends. Come right in, sir.” 

We were led into a low room 
with a clay floor and plain 
whitewashed walls, upon which 
were tacked a few coloured pic- 
tures from a continental maga- 
zine. The only furniture visible 
was a table, four chairs and a 
rough sideboard, on which stood 
a lamp. While we were being 
introduced to Diaz, for it was 
he, I took stock of him. He 
may have been, as Captain 
West said, the biggest damned 
Scoundrel in South America, 
but he hardly looked it. He 
was tall, slim and swarthy, 
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and he had the cool self-reliant 
face of the adventurer. White 
teeth flashed pleasantly pg. 
neath a trim black moustache, 
and his smile was attractive, 
His eyes were alert and piercing 
and nature had endowed him 
with tapering supple finger 
wherewith to manipulate cards, 
In spite of his opening words 
when he greeted Captain West, 
he spoke English almost per- 
fectly. I found myself liking 
him. 

“Now this is very nice of 
you gentlemen; guess I’m al- 
ways glad to see any friends of 
the captain,” he said politely. 
“But first of all let us stop 
one.” 

He left the room and pre- 
ently returned with four tun- 
blers and a glass jug full of 
rum in which floated slices of 
fresh limes. By this time we 
were seated. Diaz poured out 
four tots of rum, then also sat 
down. 

** Salue !”’ he cried, daintily 
twirling his glass. 

** Salue !”’ Captain West re- 
sponded. ‘‘ Look here, Dias, 
we have come to see you on 4 
little business.” 

“ But, of course,” said Dias 
pleasantly, ‘I didn’t suppose 
you were out for a pleasure 
stroll at this time of night and 
in this locality. Too many 
mosquitoes around ! 
please.” 

Captain West proceeded. 
Very clearly and concisely he 
detailed James’s troubles, while 
Diaz listened attentively but 
with an impassive face. To 
my surprise, when the captain 
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had finished, our host rose 
abruptly and again left the 
rom. He quickly returned 
carrying a box of cigars. 

“Pardon my forgetfulness ; 
have a smoke,”’ he said. 

We each lit a cigar, then Diaz 
spoke again. 

“ Well? ’” he queried. 

“Well,” said Captain West, 
“we thought you might be 
able to make some suggestion.” 

Diaz thought for a moment. 

“Ts your friend a generous 
man? Like you, for instance, 
captain ? ’ he asked at last. 

“JT think you will find him 
pretty good to deal with.” 

Diaz blew a cloud of smoke, 
then shot a keen glance at 
James. 

“Would it help you to know 
that Carlito Gonsalez in Alomas 
is Pizarro & Co. of Frontera 
in Spain? ’” he asked deliber- 
ately. 
“What's that, Diaz? Do 
you mean it?’ Captain West 
cried. 

“Absolutely! I can prove 
it!” Diaz drawled. 

: Captain West jumped to his 
eet. 

“By God!” he almost 
shouted. “That puts a dif- 
ferent complexion on the busi- 
hess altogether ! ” 

“You mean that I can now 
get a lien on the cargo,” said 
James eagerly. 

Both West and Diaz directed 
pitying glances at the speaker ; 
indeed, I thought the glance 
of the latter held a slight mix- 
tare of contempt. 

_ “About as satisfactory as a 
Jockey’s breakfast and much 
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less useful!” the 
growled. 
out!” 

“Get out!” James echoed. 
He looked round the room as 
if he feared he had outstayed 
his welcome. “Get out of 
where ? ” 

“ Out of the port!” 

“Where to ? ’’ asked the be- 
wildered James. 

“Into a port in the next 
republic where the people are 
distinctly hostile to the people 
of this one!” 

James sat gaping. I realised 
the situation at once, but won- 
dered if my friend was big 
enough to rise to the occasion 
and adopt this drastic remedy 
for the ills he had fallen heir 
to. Certainly he began by 
raising objections. 

“Are there no courts of 
justice in this republic?” he 
demanded. 

“Courts! Yes, 
Justice, for Gringos, no! 
one damned ounce!” 
answered curtly. 

“Now look here,” Captain 
West said firmly, ‘“ you must 
have steam ready, for you are 
expected alongside the wharf 
to-morrow morning when the 
mail- boat leaves it. That 
means you start to unmoor 
fairly early ; in fact you heave 
up one anchor and heave short 
on the other one long before 
daylight. Right! Keep on 
heaving up the second anchor, 
and when it’s up—vamose !”’ 

“Could I get a pilot?” 
James asked doubtfully. 

“You certainly could not,” 
Diaz replied promptly. ‘‘ There 


captain 
“No, it means—get 


plenty ! 
Not 
Diaz 
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is only one of those gentry in 
this port, and he is taking 
this gentleman’s steamer—the 
mail-boat—to sea in the morn- 
ing. Besides, if you go looking 
for a pilot you give the whole 
blooming show away.” 

“When are you sailing ? ” 
James asked me. 

** Half-past six!” 

“Then I could follow you 
down,” said James, who ap- 
peared to be a little more 
hopeful. 

Captain West and Diaz ex- 
changed glances: I began to 
fear they were forming the 
opinion that James was not 
worth helping. 

“I could give you a dozen 
reasons against that,” said Cap- 
tain West drily. “As a sea- 
man the one that will appeal 
to you most is the fact that 
your ship is drawing four feet 
more than the mail-boat and 
has about five knots less speed. 
It is high water up here about 
seven o’clock ; ‘to get the Varna 
out of the river in one tide 
you must leave before five. 
The river may be a bit narrow 
and twisty in spots, but, after 
all, there is deep water most 
of the way, and given clear 
weather there’s not so very 
much in it. There is one bad 
place, of course—the Alcantraz 
crossing—but if you get there 
at high water slack you will 
have broad daylight to run it. 
After that you will have to 
steam like hell to get over the 
outer bar.” 

“I could anchor and get 
over it next tide.” 

“Oh, could you? ” Captain 
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West sneered. ‘‘ You may haye 
observed that there is a gun. 
boat in port. She is the last 
word in rusty inefficiency, but 
there is one thing aboard her 
that isn’t inefficient—her arma- 
ment. She has a German 
gunner who loves his guns. She 
usually has steam handy, and 
all the Alomas patriots will 
have her after you pretty 
quick.” 

For a couple of minute 
James, lost in thought, smoked 
silently. I thought he really 
was rising to the occasion when 
he said suddenly— 

“The ship’s register and the 
articles are in the consulate. 
I can’t possibly sail without 
them ; I wouldn’t dare to show 
myself in any civilised port.” 

“Oh, damn!” West cried 
with the air of one who has 
been absolutely checkmated. 
“Do you mean to say you 
have deposited those already ¢ ” 

“Yes, this morning!” Dias 
chimed in. “‘ They are in my 
safe in the office.” 

Our host became the centre 
of interest ; it was his turn to 
be stared at. 

“Could you get them to 
night ? ’’ James asked quickly. 

“Ah! half a minute, oap- 
tain, not so fast!” said Dias. 
“To be strictly truthful—”" 

“For once!” West inter 
rupted. 

“For once!” Diaz assented 
with a cheerful glance at his 
interrupter ; and somehow that 
glance appeared to reveal a dog- 
like devotion. “For my friend 
—el capitano—I would do any- 
thing up to, and including, 
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murder. For any other man 
I would do nothing for noth- 
ing and dam’ little for a dollar. 
I think, Captain Browne, you 
and I will have a little private 
conversation in the next room.” 

Almost before we realised 
what had happened James and 
Diaz left us alone. 
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“Well, we have certainly 
learned something. This busi- 
ness is going to pan out all 
right after all,” said Captain 
West cheerfully. “Now we 
must possess our souls in 
patience, and to help us to do 
so we will have another spot 
of friend Diaz’ excellent rum.” 


IV. 


Fully ten minutes elapsed 
before James appeared again, 
and when he did he was alone. 

“Diaz has gone off to the 
consulate for the papers,” he 
explained. “He says he can 


also bring proof that the con- 
signee here—who, according to 
him, is the sole owner of the 
cargo—is really the damned 


firm that chartered the Varna.” 

“Excellent!” cried West. 
“Have a drink ! ” 

“I could certainly do with 
one,” James declared fervently. 

He seemed to be rather ex- 
cited and fidgeted a good deal, 
but there was a purposeful look 
in his face that I knew of old. 
He had always been rather slow 
to move, but was pretty tena- 
cious once he started. Hach 
of us lit another cigar, and to 
pass the time Captain West 
yarned of his business experi- 
enees as a shipmaster down in 
the ports of the River Plate. 
He certainly opened my eyes 
and helped with my education, 
but before long I came to the 
conclusion that he was talking 
for @ purpose ; all he was say- 
ing was calculated to stimulate 
James in his rather desperate 


effort to get his ship out of the 
trap that had been laid for her. 
James seemed to get more self- 
reliant every minute, for the 
captain’s cheery confidence was 
most infectious. West had just 
concluded a story about an old 
chief officer of his who had 
stolen a steamer in New York, 
taken her to sea, then sold her 
in Brazil, manipulating the 
ship’s papers in a most mar- 
vellous way, when we heard 
footsteps outside. Diaz put 
his head in through the door- 
way, brandished a packet, and 
invited James to come out of 
the room again. 

Once again Captain West and 
I were left alone, but this time 
he was in lighter mood. He 
yarned about racing; he seemed 
to know half the turf clubs of 
the world, and had brought off 
some wonderful coups in them. 
Perhaps his most famous one 
happened when he was sailing 
on the China coast; he took 
a Manchurian pony down to 
Hong Kong and absolutely 
swept the board with it. 

“IT cleared fifteen thousand 
dollars with that colt,’’ he de- 
clared, “then damn me if I 
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didn’t go across to Macao the 
following Sunday and lose five 
thousand at fan-tan. To put 
the remaining ten thousand out 
of harm’s way I cabled it home 
to my wife.” 

So entertaining was he that 
I never noticed the time pass- 
ing, although Diaz and James 
must have been closeted to- 
gether for nearly an hour. 
When they reappeared both 
were smiling and James had 
the packet of papers in his 
hand. 

“ Well, have you two settled 
everything ? ’’ West asked. 

“Oh, rather!” said James 
happily. ‘We have got on 
famously.” 

“And, el capitano, there only 
remains to have one little 
solemn final drink to wish 
Captain Browne the best,’”’ Diaz 
cried gaily. 

We had it, then, after bid- 
ding Diaz farewell, we started 
on our return journey. The 
captain would have made an 
excellent scout, for again he 
never faltered but led us 
through the damp muggy tropi- 
cal night straight to the pier 
where his white-painted boat 
still lay. The two men who 
composed her crew were fast 
asleep across the thwarts. The 
captain quietly wakened them 
and told them to put James 
aboard his ship, then pull back 
to their own. 

But poor James was loth to 
go. He wanted to linger on 
and talk. He was now de- 
cidedly nervous, and it was 
really no wonder, for a stiff 
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job and a great deal of y- 
certainty lay before him. He 
was playing a lone game, too ; 
no one could share his responsi- 
bility, and he had no authority 
whatever for what he was about 
to do. We had almost to push 
him down the beach and into 
the boat. 

“Make up your mind that 
no damned Dago is going to 
get to windward of you and 
you'll pull it off all right,” was 
Captain West’s parting shot. 

He and I walked up the 
beach together until we reached 
the water-front, where our ways 
parted. I asked him to come 
on board my ship for a final 
drink, but he declined with 
many thanks. 

“Look here, young fellow,” 
he said, “‘ once I get into your 
cabin with a whisky-and-soda 
in my fist I’ll blether all night; 
and as you are sailing at half- 
past six you will have to be 
up bright and early. We'll 
meet again some day, so I'll 
just book that drink.” 

** Well, sir, I’m very glad I 
have met you,” I said as we 
shook hands, “and, if I may 
say so, I admired the way you 
tackled Browne’s trouble.” 

The captain shook his head 
vigorously. 

“By God! he’s up against 
a hot crowd here,” he said 
gravely, “but, if I appreciate 
the situation correctly, they 
have made one fatal bloomer.’ 

“ What was that, sir?” 

“They didn’t take my friend 
Diaz in with them. 
night ! ” 
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At half-past five next morn- 
ing the quartermaster on duty 
entered my cabin and switched 
on the light. 

“It’s three bells, sir; all 
hands are standing by to un- 
moor,” he said. 

Daylight was just showing 
in through the porthole. I 
sat up reluctantly; after an 
almost unbearably close night 
the temperature of the cabin 
was now cool, and the bunk 
was at last a desirable place 
in which to lie. 

“All right, quartermaster,” 
I yawned mechanically. 

The sailor, having made sure 
I was awake, was leaving the 
cabin when I suddenly remem- 
bered the events of the previous 
night. 

“Oh, quartermaster,” I called 
after him, “‘has that tramp 
with the red funnel and black 
top—the one mocred in mid- 
stream—started to heave up 
yet? She is coming alongside 
this wharf when we leave it.”’ 

“Tl have a look, sir,” said 
the quartermaster. 

He left the cabin and was 
absent two or three minutes ; 
When he returned his face wore 
& puzzled expression. 

“The tramp with the red 
funnel and black top ain’t 
there, sir,” he said. 

So far, so good! I slipped 
on my bridge-coat over my 
pyjamas, went out on deck 
and gave the boatswain orders 
to single up the mooring ropes. 
The air was heavy with mois- 


ture; the sun had just risen, 
and along the opposite bank 
the tops of the trees showed 
through a white mist. I re- 
turned to my cabin to dress 
and drink a cup of coffee. The 
gangway was put ashore, and 
presently only a bow and a 
stern line held the vessel to 
the wharf. The engine-room 
telegraph clanged the “ Stand- 
by,” and I went to my station 
forward. There, right in the 
eyes of the ship, was a little 
platform from which, over the 
top of the forward awning, I 
could see signals from the 
bridge and also supervise the 
heaving up of the starboard 
anchor, which had been dropped 
out in the stream when we 
came alongside; there were 
about forty-five fathoms of 
cable out. 

From my perch I surveyed 
the wharf and the beach, and 
soon realised there was quite 
a commotion going on. Besides 
the usual crowd of wharfingers, 
native Indians and negroes, 
who always watched the de- 
parture of a steamer, there were 
several well-dressed people 
about, and their number was 
continually being added to. I 
saw Gonsalez, the vice-consul, 
whom I knew; a man very 
like him, who was probably 
his brother; and a group of 
other prominent business men. 
All were gesticulating furiously, 
and when a new-comer joined 
them they pointed excitedly to 
the spot up-stream where the 
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Varna had been lying the even- 
ing before. A stout gentleman 
in a comic opera naval uniform 
detached himself from the 
group, dashed down the beach 
and got into a rowing boat 
which was rapidly pulled to- 
ward the gunboat. Diaz was 
not about apparently ; at least 
I could not see him. 

The bow-line was slacked 
away; the windlass began to 
revolve as the ship was hove 
out to her anchor, and a gradu- 
ally widening lane of yellow 
water intervened between her 
and the wharf. Then I noticed 
a European, clad in Jodhpur 
breeches, khaki shirt and pig- 
sticker helmet, riding slowly 
along the water-front. He 
stopped just abreast of me: 
it was Captain West. With a 
rather cynical smile he jerked 
his head in the direction of the 
gesticulating group; then he 
waved his hand in farewell, 
turned his hired, or borrowed, 
horse and trotted off. 

The anchor came away ; the 
propellers began to churn, and 
presently we were off full speed, 
for we had no time to lose if 
we meant to save the tide 
over the outer bar. On board 
the gunboat, which rocked in 
our wash as we flew past, there 
was considerable activity ; the 
covers were being removed from 
her guns, and black smoke was 
pouring from her funnel. I 
went on the bridge to relieve 
the third officer, and discovered 
I was condemned to watch for 
over an hour the antics of an al- 
most demented half-caste pilot. 

Wounded pride was his 
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trouble. I do not believe he 
was in the ramp, although he 
probably knew something about 
it, but the moment he dis- 
covered the Varna had gone 
he felt the thrust of a deadly 
insult. His profession was 
being held up to contempt; 
his river was being derided 
and belittled ; a stranger was 
actually polluting its waters by 
daring to navigate it. 

“Chief officer,” he almost 
screamed, “de capitan of dat 
tramp boat he loco da poco; 
what you call balmy. No man 
but -me—Garcia de piloto— 
know dis river for big ship. 
Oh, dam’, dam’!” 

Presently he grew calmer. 
He comforted himself with the 
thought that the Varna would 
never get out to sea. Mean- 
while with our powerful engines 
opened almost full out we flew 
down-stream between towering 
walls of forest, which came 
close down to the water’s edge 
and stretched away, green and 
unbroken, upon the long curves 
of the river. Every time we 
came to a bend the pilot was 
all excitement ; he confidently 
expected to see around it the 
Varna aground in the next 
reach. We came to a right- 
handed turn and, the better 
to see round it, the pilot 
hugged the steamer into the 
left bank. With neck twisted 
and eyes staring he surveyed 
the empty reach; then, after 
a muttered exclamation of al- 
noyance, he absent-mindedly 
gave the wrong helm order. 

“Starboard de helm,” he 
said. 
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“Starboard the helm,”’ the 
quartermaster repeated doubt- 


Piece I could stop him he 
the wheel round a few 
spokes, and the ship made 
straight for the curving beach ; 
she was pretty nimble on her 
helm when going full speed. 

“No, hard-a-port ! ” I roared, 
then jumped to the telegraph 
and rung the starboard engine 
to stop. 

I could see that even that 
would not prevent the vessel 
from hitting the beach, and 
the trees that grew at the 
very water’s edge were stout 
enough to smash her bows in. 
I promptly rang up full speed 
astern on the starboard engine, 
which would have the same 
eect as backing water with 
an oar would have on a rowing 
boat. I realised I had no time 
to get forward to let go an 
anchor, so stood on the bridge 
and watched. Then the be- 
wildered pilot, for no apparent 
reason, seized the lanyard of 
the steam whistle and blew a 
prolonged blast. 

In an instant there was 
pandemonium. The hitherto 
slumbering sullen jungle awoke. 
Parrots screeched, monkeys 
thattered and, crashing through 
the foliage, swung rapidly from 
branch to branch. Many larger 
animals from near and far gave 
tongue. We were close enough 
to see yellow butterflies flutter- 
mg about or resting on the 
twisting roots and twining lianas 
that formed the undergrowth. 
in our nostrils was the smell 
of dank decaying vegetation. 
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The wash from the starboard 
propeller was churning wildly 
under the counter, and the 
decks were vibrating. I had 
almost given up hope, and 
thought we could not avoid 
the bank, when the reversed 
engine working against the 
other had its effect ; the vessel 
straightened up parallel with 
the beach, and a moment after- 
wards her head was swinging 
violently to starboard. I rang 
the engine to full speed ahead 
again, and once more star- 
boarded the helm, this time 
to stop her stern from flying 
into the trees; then the cap- 
tain, an extremely sarcastic 
man who sported a monocle, 
came on the bridge. 

He took in the situation at 
a glance, but waited until we 
had regained the middle of the 
river before he made comment. 
Then his knowledge of collo- 
quial vulgar Spanish aston- 
ished me. The crestfallen pilot, 
reduced to almost complete 
silence, stood morosely by the 
wheel; even the helm orders 
were issued in what was nearly 
a whisper. The old man re- 
mained on the bridge for about 
a quarter of an hour, then went 
below again. As soon as he 
was safely out of sight down 
the bridge ladder the pilot 
sidled across to me and said— 

“‘ Ah, chief officer! De Al- 
cantraz crossing! Dat fix ’im ; 
dat fix dat dam’ Gringo capi- 
tan ; you wait.” 

In dumb show he depicted 
a vessel crossing the river, 
suddenly hitting the shoal, then 
heeling over on to her beam 
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ends till her masts and funnel 
were level with the water. 

“ Just like dat! Good!” 

The dreaded crossing came 
in sight, and very ugly it 
looked with the strong tide 
sweeping diagonally across it 
and creaming around its shoals, 
while large patches of black 
mud showed at the edges of 
the channel; but there was 
no Varna aground on it, either 
on her beam ends or in any 
other condition. 

“Oh, caramba! dam’, dam’!”’ 
moaned the astonished pilot. 

Evidently he had arrived at 
the conclusion that the age of 
miracles was not yet past. Of 
course, he knew the exact draft 
of the Varna and also her 
speed, for he had taken her 
up the river only the morning 
before, and her continued pro- 
gress down it without his aid 
completely puzzled him. How- 
ever, he had not yet abandoned 
hope ; there was still the outer 
bar. 

“ Dere he stick,” he said 
confidently. ‘‘ Down com’ gun- 
boat; away go Gringo capi- 
tan; me—Garcia—taka dat 
steamboat back to Alomas.” 

We were nearly out of the 
river now. In a few minutes 
the jungle on both banks would 
fall back and the outer bar and 
the open sea would become 
visible. The pilot put his 
thumbs inside his waistcoat 
and strutted around the bridge 
like a turkey-cock. Then at 
Jast, far our to sea, we saw the 
Varna; at least we saw her 
smoke—a blur on the horizon 
to the north-east. Great work ! 


A very subdued and thor. 
oughly disillusioned pilot guided 
us through the buoyed channel 
over the bar, and that we were 
just in time was evidenced by 
the mud we stirred up with 
our keel as we slid along, In 
the deep water beyond the 
buoys we slowed down, and a 
large boat pulling five oars 
came off from a small fishing 
village and ranged alongside 
our rope ladder ready to take 
the pilot away. While it was 
still a hundred yards off, how- 
ever, its ragged occupants had 
shown by their language and 
demeanour that they were in 
complete sympathy with the 
pilot over the violation of his 
river by the captain of the 
Varna. For a few minute 
there was an absolute babel, 
the boatmen yelling up at the 
bridge, the pilot yelling back. 
Then the latter suddenly turned 
to our captain, and, after first 
pointing back to the mouth of 
the river, then out to sea, he 
said simply and despairingly— 

** He com’—he go.” 

The yelling of the boatmen 
was resumed; evidently they 
still had something to tell the 
pilot, and they were telling it at 
the pitch of their voices and 
with many excited gestures. 
One or two of them seemed to 
be giving life-like imitations of 
the familiar sounds of a farm- 
yard. The pilot translated, 
and there was now a note of 
indignant anger in his voice. 

“When dat steamboat pass 
de las’ buoy,” he cried, “ de 
capitan blow plenty hoots on 
steam whistle—maka de noise 
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all de same rooster maka de 
crow.” 

This was good news to me. 
James must have felt pretty 
light-hearted and confident 
when he let himself go like 
that; very much relieved, too, 
| imagined. 

The depressed pilot went 
down the rope ladder into the 
boat, which pushed off, and 
our steamer forged ahead again. 
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After proceeding far enough 
seaward to get an offing she 
swung round until she was 
heading nearly due south, then 
ploughed her way down the 
coast. This brought the 
Varna’s smoke almost dead 
astern, and as it quickly died 
away and disappeared below 
the horizon I wondered what 
fortune held in store for my 
old shipmate. 


VI. 


Three months afterwards on 
our way down the coast we 
again called at Alomas. In 
the interval I had heard nothing 
whatever about the Varna, so, 
in quest of possible information, 
I strolled along to the con- 
silate to see Diaz. He was 
not there, but I saw Gonsalez, 
the vice-consul, who became 
very heated. I gathered from 
his conversation that he rather 
disliked Diaz, although he ex- 
pressed a fervent desire to 
meet him again. In fact he 
telerred to his former head 
detk as a thrice adjectived son 
ofa Peruvian female dog; he 
hoped the soul of the unspeak- 
able Diaz would burn in eternal 
Perdition. 

Another eighteen months 
lapsed before I heard any- 
thing more about the Varna, 
then, entirely by accident, I 
met James and his wife in the 
vestibule of a West End theatre. 
He was on holiday—having a 
voyage off—he said, and would 
I dine with them next evening 
tbtheir house in Golders Green ? 


I did, and after Mrs Browne ~— 
had gone off to look at the baby, 
and left us alone with the port, 
I pressed James to tell me what 
had happened after he left 
Alomas. 

“ It’s a very nice tale, really,” 
said James, “ although I was 
shaky enough before we started 
and we had one or two rather 
hairy experiences immediately 
after we did start. 

“When I got aboard the 
ship after I left you and dear 
old West, I don’t mind telling 
you I was in a pretty hopeless 
state of funk. I went up to 
the chart-room on the bridge 
and did a big think; you see 
the consequences of failure, or 
even partial failure, were so 
appalling. To begin with, if 
the ship stuck in the river, 
especially on that crossing, she 
might easily break her back 
and become a total wreck; 
then how would we have stood 
with the underwriters? It 
was compulsory pilotage at 
Alomas, and I would have no 
pilot on board. I doubted if 
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insurance would be paid either 
on ship or cargo; if not, God 
knows what the owners would 
be liable for. That was the 
first snag, and I had forgotten 
to get old man West’s opinion 
about it. 

*“‘ Then I considered the busi- 
ness from the personal point 
of view. If the ship were 
captured and brought back, I 
might be spirited away up 
country, stowed away in some 
God-forsaken gaol and left there 
to rot for years without a 
trial. Anything might happen 
in a lawless corrupt republic 
like that. I almost gave up 
the idea of leaving there and 
then ; the safest course seemed 
to be to leave the matter to 
the owners. Then I thought 
of the tremendous financial 
loss they were about to suffer. 
Still wavering, I remembered 
the words dear old Hudson, 
the senior partner, used when 
they first gave me command. 

*“ * Captain,’ he said, ‘ if ever 
you are in doubt in an emer- 
gency, and can’t get in touch 
with us, use your own initia- 
tive. Ill back you up.’ 

“That decided me. Surely 
any kind of action was better 
than tame surrender. I looked 
up Noronha—the port I thought 
of going to—on the chart and 
in the sailing directions, and 
found it easy of access, for it 
was on the coast. It had a 
wharf, too, and deep water 
alongside it. I sent for the 
chief engineer and told him 
that instead of going alongside 
the wharf in the morning I 
was going outside the bar again. 
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Also I told the chief office 
to start heaving up the ebb 
anchor as soon as she 5 

to the flood ; I reckoned that 
would be about half-past three, 
After that I turned in, but 
couldn’t sleep; I went ont 
on deck myself to see she kept 
a clear hawse when swinging, 
and as soon as we were round 
we started to unmoor. 

“That took about three 
quarters of an hour, and during 
the time I walked the bridge 
in a fever of impatience. The 
second anchor came aweigh at 
last; it was still pitch dark, 
of course, when, with no lights 
showing, I started off slowly 
down-stream. I doubt if any 
one saw me go, and by day- 
break I was half-way down the 
river. Then it set in thick, and 
for a time I could see nothing 
but white steam rising from the 
water. I thought I would have 
to anchor, but the sun began 
to eat the fog up, and before 
long I could see the tops of the 
trees showing above dense bands 
of white mist on both banks. 
On I went cautiously. I tried 
to keep in mid-stream, but it 
is very difficult to judge di- 
tances correctly under those 
circumstances, and several times 
I nearly rammed the bank. I 
tell you that weird lonely river 
put years on to my age, and 
started those grey hairs you 
noticed just now. 

“ Luckily the mist had com- 
pletely cleared away when we 
got down to that ghastly cross 
ing, for I had difficulty enough 
in finding it as it was. 
touched on the shoal and 
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thought all was up, but she 
shied off it again—shied off so 
violently that it was all I could 
do to keep her from hitting the 
pank on the other side. At 
last I got her squared up and 
went on again. We scraped 
over the bar with a few inches 
to spare, and when we got out 
into deep water I almost 
jumped with joy.” 

“And tried to play a tune 
on the steam whistle,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Quite right, I did,’’ James 
assented with a grin. “‘ Well, 
the next jar came immediately 
afterwards. The old chief en- 
gineer came on the bridge. 

““Are we going on much 
farther, captain ? ’ he asked. 

“*Yes, to Noronha—in the 
next republic,’ I told him. 

“* How far away is that ? ’ 

“* About four hundred miles,’ 
I said. 

“Good Lord! captain, I 
haven’t got coal aboard to take 
her that distance,’ he shouted. 
‘I thought you were only 
going outside the bar.’ 

“That was a facer. I tell 
you I didn’t relish the idea of 
drifting helplessly about on 
that coast. 

“*What’s to be done?’ I 
asked him. 

“*We'll do our best, and 
more we cannot do,’ the chief 
replied as he scratched his head 
with a grimy paw. 

“He was as good as his 
word. He slowed the Varna 
down to an economical speed, 
and after that I think he lived 
mthe coal bunkers. We hoisted 
the boats up to the davit heads 
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and burned the skids; we 
burned the derricks, the awning 
spars, and every spare bit of 
wood on board; and we just 
managed to crawl into Noronha 
with the bunkers swept cleaner 
than they ever were before or 
since. 

“ The first thing I did was to 
cable my owners, and I spent 
half the night working out their 
reply. They seemed to have 
used most of the words in the 
cable code-book asking for an 
explanation of what the devil 
I was doing at Noronha. It 
would have cost me the other 
half of the night and a fortune 
in cables to explain that, so I 
just replied that I was writing, 
and left it at that. 

“There is no British consul 
at Noronha either, so I went 
to see the vice-consul—quite a 
decent chap—and told him my 
troubles. He knew the Gon- 
salez crowd, and loathed them ; 
reckoned I was jolly lucky to 
get out of their clutches, and 
promised me all the assistance 
he could give. I felt happier 
after I had seen him. I got a 
small office for Diaz—oh, yes, 
he came with me—and ap- 
pointed him my agent. Then 
we sat down to await develop- 
ments. 

“ Within a week Carlito Gon- 
salez himself arrived. He came 
bustling aboard the ship one 
morning and demanded to see 
me, but I told the steward to 
say I would meet him at my 
agent’s office. There he was 
quite on his high horse. He 
blustered and bluffed, quoted 
international law and swore 
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he would get me a long stretch 
in prison. A pirate was the 
least offensive thing he called 
me, and as for Diaz—he sneered 
at him, and his language about 
him was unprintable. I tell 
you he was a high and mighty 
member until we called his 
bluff and confronted him with 
proof that he was Pizarro & Co. 
Then he became frantic, 
whipped out a revolver and 
would have shot Diaz, only I 
laid him out with a heavy 
Malacca cane. 

“When he came round and 
found his revolver was in safe 
custody he was much more 
amenable, especially when we 
pointed out that the law in 
Noronha was just as corrupt 
as it was in Alomas, but that 
here the dice were heavily 
loaded against him. 

** What will you take to 
return to Alomas, captain ? ’ 
he asked. ‘We might do a 
little deal; Ill make it all 
right for you.’ 

“I replied that I wanted 
the second month’s hire in 
cash and a written statement 
that he was responsible for 
the charter, and would pay the 
hire for the remaining months 
as soon as the cargo was out ; 
also, of course, he must supply 
me with coal. 

“That was Diaz’ idea, and 
I confess I felt rather uneasy 
about it, for I hated the idea 
of leaving my port of refuge 
and returning to those sharks 
in Alomas. I needn’t have 
worried. We got the cash all 
right and, what was more 


important, the written admis. 
sion ; but when Gonsalez went 
round Noronha looking for eoal 
he couldn’t get a pound of it; 
Diaz had bought it all up. 

“Gonsalez, fuming with 
wrath, went off to Alomas 
to try and arrange the coal 
business, but before he went 
we told him he had better 
bring the third month’s hire 
when he came back, as it was 
nearly due. Otherwise we 
wouldn’t move. 

“With the vice-consul, Diaz 
and the chief officer I went 
over the stowage plan of the 
cargo. We estimated that the 
cargo was valuable enough to 
pay the full six months’ hire 
of the time charter and a good 
deal more. I was now on 
velvet. There were some very 
nice British people in Noronha, 
and quite a good club, and for 
the next fortnight I had a 
pleasant time. So liad the old 
chief engineer. He had time 
to overhaul his engines and 
boilers, which were, of course, 
stone cold. The chief officer 
got the run of a timber yard 
on shore, and he and the car- 
penter between them made 
new derricks, and rigged them, 
and replaced nearly all the 
woodwork we had _ burned. 
After that he chipped and 
painted the old Varna from her 
trucks and the top of her 
funnel right down to the water- 
line, and I tell you she looked 
like a yacht—or at least %& 
like a yacht as she could look. 

“There was only one fly of 
worry in the ointment of my 
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content. What was I going to 
do when Gonsalez came back 
and asked me to implement 
my promise toreturn to Alomas ? 
I consulted Diaz, and told him 
I loathed the very idea of re- 
turning to that poisonous hole. 

“So do I, my friend,’ said 

Diaz, ‘therefore we are not 
So why worry ?’ 

“*But what are we to do 
when Gonsalez returns ? ’ 

“*He won't,’ Diaz replied 
promptly. ‘I don’t think we 
will ever see that hog again. 
If we do, you tell him, as one 
gentleman to another, that you 
don’t trust him one damned 
inch, and if he wants his cargo 
he can bally well come to 
Noronha and get it. If he 
refuses to do that, send him to 
hell at toe of boot.’ 

“You will think we were 
pretty high-handed about that 
time, but it’s wonderful what 
you can do when you have all 
the officials of a port at your 
back. However, Diaz was right 
in his prognostication. He 
strolled aboard before break- 
fast one morning. 

“* Captain,’ he said, ‘ Carlito 
Gonsalez has thrown his hand 
in. He’s burst.’ 

“He had just got the news, 
and it was perfectly reliable. 
After that things began to 
hum. We opened the hatches 
and sold the cargo on the 
Wharf; most of it was sold 
by auction, and Diaz was the 
auctioneer. It was a general 
cargo; more than half of it 
Was wine in casks, and there 
Were also a good many cases of 


rifles and ammunition. Any- 
how, it went like hot cakes, and 
people flocked down from the 
interior to buy. 

“We kept proper accounts, 
of course. On one side of the 
ledger was the amount we re- 
ceived from the cargo; on the 
other side were our expenses. 
There was first of all the 
balance of the charter party 
hire due to the owners ; there 
were port dues at Noronha and 
all the expenses of discharging ; 
there was bunker coal suffi- 
cient to take the ship to 
Demerara, the port the owners 
had ordered me to, and many 
other items, including timber 
and a handsome bonus to the 
chief officer for making der- 
ricks. When everything was 
squared up I sent Gonsalez a 
copy of the accounts together 
with a draft for the balance 
in his favour—exactly one hun- 
dred dollars. I may say he 
neither acknowledged the ac- 
counts nor sent me a receipt 
for the money. 

“Oh, it was a great game. 
The owners were delighted, 
and small wonder; they got 
the full hire for the time 
charter when it still had a 
couple of months to run; and 
when they sent me that cable 
to Alomas they never expected 
to get another penny from it. 
They admitted that to me 
when I got home. I’m quite a 
white-haired boy with them 
now; I am no longer in the 
old Varna, I’ve got the biggest 
ship in the company. Diaz 
was equally delighted; when 
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I left Noronha he had every 
intention of remaining there 
and becoming a prosperous 
and, more or less, honest mer- 
chant. Oh, yes, it all went 
very well.” 

** And you ? ’ I asked quizzi- 
cally. ‘‘ Didn’t you make any- 
thing out of it?” 

“Oh, a little,” said James. 
He puffed complacently at his 
cigar. “I didn’t do at all 


badly. You see, I reckoned 
those swine owed me some- 
thing. First of all, there was 
pilotage down the Alomas river, 
and I valued my services there 
very highly because I knew 
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nothing about it. Then ther 
was my commission for Selling 
the cargo, and there wer 
several other things including 
compensation for physical and 
mental strain. That was q 
pretty big item.” 

“ Altogether you got quite 
a considerable sum,” I sug. 
gested. 

“To be strictly truthful, a 
Diaz would say,” James te 
plied as he looked happily 
round the room, “I bought this 
house out of that business, and 
I have never looked back since, 
Help yourself, and pass the 
decanter.” 











ST JOHN’S. 


BY A. L. MAYCOOK. 


Ir is a most extraordinary 
thing. With one or two excep- 
tions, almost all the pleasantest 
views in Cambridge are to be 
sought in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. If you keep to the beaten 
track and simply visit the 
courts of the various colleges, 
you will be repeatedly dis- 
appointed. Almost everywhere 
the dead hand of the eighteenth 
century lies heavily upon the 
ancient fabrics. Almost every- 
where the graceful lines of the 
old buildings, the warm brick- 
work, the soft relief of moulding 
and dripstone in the original 
Gothic work—all this has been 
buried beneath acres of feature- 
less stone facing. It is all very 
distressing, and to the modern 
visitor it is little consolation 
to know that this ugliness is 
only skin deep. Fortunately, 
however, these eighteenth-cen- 
tury designers had ideas which 
we shall at once recognise as 
entirely modern and progres- 
sive. Provided that the front 
of the building looked all right 
(as they apprehended it), they 
did not worry very much about 
the back. And thus it comes 
about that if you know where 
to look in Cambridge you can 
find much that is entirely de- 
lightful, much that the architect 
did not bother to change be- 
cause it was not in any way 
Prominent. You must not be 
content to see the courts from 


the inside: you must try to 
see the outside as well. You 
must get a glimpse of backs 
as well as fronts. For example, 
Nevile’s Court at Trinity, pleas- 
ant enough in its way, has been 
greatly spoilt by Essex’s taste- 
less alterations in 1756. But 
from the river you get quite a 
good view of the back of the 
northern wing, and you can 
appreciate to the full the charm- 
ing Renaissance features of the 
original design. Again, the 
interior of Peterhouse is quite 
uninteresting. But if you go 
down Little St Mary’s Lane 
and into the churchyard, and 
then go right round behind the 
chureh, you will find the real 
thing—the long range of the 
fifteenth-century buildings, un- 
touched and unspoilt. Another 
instance is provided by the 
first court of John’s, whose 
general effect has been ruined 
by Essex’s appalling treatment 
of the southern side. But from 
the little alley that runs be- 
tween Trinity and John’s you 
can at least get some idea of 
what Essex blotted out so 
effectually. The operation was 
undertaken in 1772, when it 
was agreed : 


“that the side of the first court 
opposite to the chapel be cov- 
ered with stone, sashed and 
otherwise improved agreeably 
to a plan given by Mr Essex.” 
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The operative word is ‘ other- 
wise.’ 

The older buildings of John’s 
form a long narrow rectangle 
extending from St John’s Street 
right back to the river and 
divided, like all Gaul, into three 
parts. Beyond the river are the 
new buildings put up by Rick- 
man. Somehow one cannot help 
regarding this newcourt as asort 
of annexe or appendage. The 
college proper consists of the 
three courts on the eastern side 
of the river—the ‘ Three Gothic 
Courts’ of which Wordsworth 
speaks in ‘The Prelude.’ I 
suppose that the pedants would 
take exception to the adjective 
‘Gothic ’ as applied to a series 
of buildings the earliest of 
which was not started until 
two years after Henry VIII.’s 
accession and the latest of 
which was finished about a 
decade before the coming of 
Dutch William. But the poet’s 
instinct was correct. The 
Gothic note predominates 
throughout, becoming fainter 
as you go through towards the 
river, until it is struck again 
in a glorious cacophony on the 
other side of the Bridge of 
Sighs. 

As you come down All Saints 
Passage from Sidney Street to 
the little triangle of open ground 
where stood originally the 
church of All Saints with its 
surrounding graveyard, the 
whole frontage of St John’s is 
before you. From a _ point 
near the apex of the triangle 
you can look through the en- 
trance gate in a long vista, 
through the first court and the 
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screens, beyond the second 
court to the arcading on the 
far side of the third. And if 
you move on a little more, you 
are in the best position to appre- 
ciate the finest street fronta 

in Cambridge. Notethe dignity 
and the repose of the whole, 
the perfect proportions, the 
emphasis of line given by the 
stone facings and ornament. 
John’s is the greatest of the 
brick colleges of Cambridge; 
and the central gate-tower, 
along with that of Queens’, is 
an excellent example of what 
can be done by the skilful use 
of brickwork and stone in 
conjunction. Inevitably all the 
ornament is carried out in 
stone—the figure of St John 
the Evangelist high up on the 
tower face and the fine heraldic 
tableau immediately over the 
entrance gate. Here is the 
shield of the Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, mother of Henry VIL. 
and foundress of the college, 
supported on either side by 
the antelopes of the Beaufort 
family. You notice also the 
Tudor portcullis and the Planta- 
genet rose, familiar emblems in 
Cambridge; and the back- 
ground is sprinkled with daisies 
which our ancestors knew also 
as the Margaret flower. Look- 
ing finally to either side of the 
tower, you observe that the 
fenestration is in the usual 
manner of Tudor domesti¢ 
architecture. This new type 
of window —the rectangular 
light beneath a short hood 
moulding—had only just been 
introduced, and we have it 
here in its simplest and most 
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rudimentary form. Later 
puilders will develop the form, 
grouping six or eight lights 

ther in a double row, draw- 
ing the heads of the lights into 
cusp or trefoil, and finally 
evolving that most charming 
of domestic windows, the oriel. 
Here there is no attempt at 
elaboration; but a group of 
arched windows south of the 
tower shows the position of the 
old library where more generous 
lighting was essential. 

The three courts of John’s 
are separated in age, each 
from each, by about two gen- 
erations. The second is eighty 
years later than the first ; the 
third is seventy’ years later 
than the second. The first 
court, built under the direc- 
tion of the great and noble 
John Fisher, Chancellor of the 
University, Bishop of Rochester 
and Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, was finished in 
1516. It has unhappily, though 
in part inevitably, been so 
mauled about by later genera- 
tions that one cannot easily 
appreciate its original beauty. 
Essex’s treatment of the 
southern wing is so awful that 
silence is the only possible 
comment; even a gasp or @ 
groan would be out of place. 
The northern side has been 
completely swept away, so that 
only two sides of the court as 
Fisher built it have survived. 
One cannot help regretting the 
disappearance of so much 
ancient beauty. Admittedly 
the old chapel, whose founda- 
tions you can trace clearly 
upon the grass, had become 
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too small for the needs of the 
college. It may also be sug- 
gested that the immense fabric 
by which Gilbert Scott re- 
placed it is far too big. Still, 
the thing has been done, and 
it is useless to be angry. Nowa- 
days we are all very much con- 
cerned (and rightly so) with 
the proper preservation of 
ancient buildings. The case is 
sufficiently clear when we are 
dealing with an ancient fabric 
that is no longer in active use, 
whose interest and beauty is 
simply that of an _ historical 
monument. It is equally clear 
when the question is one of 
demolishing an old building in 
order to build something totally 
different on the site, when, for 
instance, the business men talk 
of pulling down an old church 
in the City in order to erect a 
new (and hideous) block of 
office buildings. Plainly, under 
these circumstances, every 
reasonable person will exert 
himself to the full to prevent 
what would be an intolerable 
act of vandalism. But what 
is to happen when an old 
building, still in use for the 
purposes it was originally in- 
tended to fill, becomes inade- 
quate to new needs? Perhaps 
structural defects have devel- 
oped which make repair even 
more expensive than rebuild- 
ing. Perhaps the building is 
no longer large enough to ac- 
commodate those who wish to 
use it. What is to be done 
then ? Will you allow a purely 
sentimental regard for anti- 
quity to blind you to practical 
needs ? If so, you may or may 
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not be justified. But very 
certainly those ancestors of 
yours, who built this house, 
chapel, library or whatever it 
may be, for you, would have 
laughed at your scruples. 
Look back to the Middle Ages 
and consider the long dynamic 
development of Gothic art 
and architecture over a period 
of more than four centuries. 
_ Art reaches its summit during 
the thirteenth century, but 
technique goes on from triumph 
to triumph and from strength 
to strength until the massive 
piers have been sheered away 
to shafts of incredible light- 
ness ; till stone vaults can be 
flung across unimaginable 
spaces; till the walls have 
shrunk to almost nothing and 
the windows have become great 
sheets of glass flashing with 
colour ; till the weight is flung 
directly on to the deep stepped 
buttresses which are in turn 
balanced by the tapering pin- 
nacles surmounting them. En- 
gineers and architects com- 
manding this incomparable 
technique were not going to be 
satisfied to mark time. Every- 
where the earlier work was 
sacrificed in order that the 
churches might be _ better 
lighted. Sometimes the exist- 
ing fabric was enlarged by the 
addition of a new aisle or by 
the lengthening of the chancel. 
Where money was plentiful the 
old churches were often de- 
molished altogether, and new 
buildings, three or four times 
the size of the old, incompar- 
ably superior from every tech- 
nical and practical standpoint, 


rose upon the site. There wag 
no protest or outcry. It wag 
simply a matter of applying 
new methods to meet new 
needs. And coming back to 
our particular case in point, 
I cannot see any adequate 
reason, on practical grounds, 
for complaining of the destrue- 
tion of the old chapel at John’s. 
But there is this also to be 
said. We do not know, for 
example, what the old parish 
church at Long Melford looked 
like. We know that the fif- 
teenth-century building that re- 
placed it is one of the noblest 
and most beautiful churches 
in England. But we do know 
what the old chapel of John’s 
looked like, and we have the 
new one before our eyes. Un- 
happily the replacement took 
place in an age which was 
pre-eminently the age of bad 
building. 

Victorian architecture awaits 
its Rickman. Someone ought 
to settle down to compile ‘ An 
Attempt to Discriminate the 
Styles of English Architecture 
from the First Reform Bill to 
the Jubilee.’ It would be 4 
formidable task, for the amount 
of material to be so classified 
is enormous. It is probable 
that, during this half century, 
the amount of building under- 
taken was at least six times 
as great as during any similar 
period in our history. In al 
most any of our large cities 
you can trace a sort of annulus 
or fringe, often a mile or two 
in depth, which completely 
encircles the older boundaries 
and marks the expansion that 
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took place at this time. This 
surrounding belt, which is now 
enclosed by the more recent 
suburbs, is clearly marked both 
on its inner and outer limits 
by a prevailing drabness and 
gloom ; even the most preten- 
tious houses seem somehow 
dark and ill-ventilated. Mov- 
ing radially northward from 
the centre of London, you en- 
counter the thing first some- 
where between Euston and 
Mornington Crescent. Thence 
it extends solidly to Highgate 
Archway. Laterally it spreads 
in either direction, sweeping 
in a broad ellipse right round 
London. It includes Willesden 
and Maida Vale, Finchley, a 
great part of Kensington and 
Earl’s Court, Clapham, Brixton, 
Peckham and Camberwell, and 
s0 round to Rotherhithe and 
on to Dalston. North and 
south its radial depth is about 
the same; but to the east it 
is probably three times as wide 
as to the west. So much for 
the example of London. One 
could perform a similar process 
in almost any other city in the 
country. Occasionally you find 
new towns which sprang from 
nothing during the period with 
the growth of new industries ; 
and there you have ugliness 
unredeemed by the smallest 
gleam of beauty, ugliness con- 
centrated and multiplied, ugli- 
ness absolute and of the nadir. 
Two outstanding examples are 
the railway towns of Swindon 
and Crewe. 

To attempt a serious classifi- 
tation of the various styles of 
building exemplified in the un- 
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paralleled activities of this age 
would seem a hopeless task. 
Nobody has as yet seriously 
tackled it. Mr Williams-Ellis 
has thrown out one or two hints 
and general ideas, proposing 
such main headings as ‘ Pimlico 
Palladian,’ ‘Gas-Pipe Gothic,’ 
“The Clark’s College Style,’ 
‘Lobster Gothic,’ and so on. 
All such suggestions as these 
are useful, for it is only by 
careful sifting and examination 
that any final synthesis can be 
arrived at. I commend this 
great enterprise to students 
and critics generally. The book 
would have to be very fully 
illustrated, and it might use- 
fully conclude with a series of 
appendices on the use of ex- 
plosives for purposes of demoli- 
tion. 

The geography of the first 
court of John’s is similar to 
that of most of the pre-Reforma- 
tion colleges of Cambridge. 
The main entrance or gate- 
tower stands centrally in the 
eastern block of buildings. The 
chapel occupies the greater 
part, sometimes the whole, of 
the northern side. The western 
wing, opposite the entrance, 
consists of the hall (adjacent 
to the chapel) and the kitchens 
and buttery. Perhaps it is 
worth noting, in passing, that 
this last word has no connec- 
tion with butter. It is a cor- 
ruption of ‘butlery,’ and de- 
notes in general the larders, 
wine-cellars and other offices 
where food was stored. Be- 
tween the hall itself and the 
kitchens runs a covered passage- 
way called the screens, com- 
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municating with other build- 
ings, courts or gardens which 
lie beyond. This is the plan 
of Queens’ and in essentials of 
Trinity. It is the plan, mutatis 
mutandis, of Christ’s, which 
faces westward. It is the plan 
which Henry VI. intended to 
adopt at King’s. It is distinc- 
tively characteristic of Cam- 
bridge; there is not, I think, 
a single instance of a similar 
lay-out at Oxford where the 
decisive influence was the Wyke- 
hamist precedent of New Col- 
lege. 

When the old chapel at 
John’s was pulled down, the 
hall was lengthened northward 
by about forty feet. Apart 
from this modern extension, 
which was carried out with 
excellent taste and judgment, 
we have to-day what is sub- 
stantially the original work 
both in the hall and the screens. 
The fine hammer-beam roof 
and the magnificent linen-fold 
panelling cannot fail to hold 
your attention; and you will 
observe, too, that the roof is 
pierced by a small lantern by 
which the smoke from the 
immense open-hearth fire in 
the centre of the hall was 
allowed to escape. Probably 
up to this point you have found 
John’s a little disappointing. 
The pleasantest things seem to 
have vanished or to have been 
severely altered ; and it seems 
that a strong effort of the 
imagination is required to ap- 
preciate the full beauties of the 
college. This is a feeling to 
which one becomes only too 
well accustomed in Cambridge ; 
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but you will find it entirely dis. 
pelled when you come ont of 
the hall and turn through the 
screens into the second court, 
For the second court of John’s 
is one of the most delightful 
things that we possess. The 
same warm brick-work, mé- 
lowed to a rich plum colour, 
lends a quiet serenity that even 
the finest stone-work could 
scarcely have given. This court 
is as good an example of Eliza- 
bethan domestic architecture 
as is to be found anywhere in 
the country. It is complete 
and homogeneous. You ob- 
serve the skilful combination 
of battlement and gable in a 
gracefully indented line round 
three sides of the court. The 
ornament and fenestration of 
the hall exterior have been 
made to harmonise, and gables 
have been added on the upper 
level to give a full conformity 
of effect. On the three farther 
sides the perfect regularity of 
the whole is broken only by 
the central gate-tower and by 
the oriel windows, again placed 
centrally, in the northern and 
southern wings. ‘These oriels 
illustrate the excellent arebi- 
tectural principle that orna- 
ment, to be effective, must be 
concentrated. Here the archi- 
tect has used every device 
compatible with good taste to 
attract the eye to these two 
points. Each oriel is carried 
on four graceful modillions of 
brackets. The panels beneath 
the lights are boldly figured; 
and the parapet above, pierced 
and reticulated, gives an effect 
of unusual beauty and richness. 
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This strap-work, as it is called, 
is a form of decoration that 
pelongs especially to the Eliza- 
pethan age. It marks the cul- 
mination in that long process 
of development by which the 
formidable battlement or para- 
pet of Norman times, gradually 
losing all semblance of military 
purpose, becomes purely orna- 
mental. In the earliest stage 
of the transition the batile- 
ment is cut into rectangular 
notches. Then it is pierced 
and traceried. Finally, the 
methods and manners of Tudor 
wood-carving are adapted to 
stone-work, and we have the 
Elizabethan strapping. In a 
later age, with the eclipse of 
the Gothic, the parapet becomes 
the pillared balustrade as you 
have it at Clare and in Nevile’s 
Court, Trinity. 

In many ways this court is 
the finest in the university. 
The dignity and repose of its 
exterior lines are quite admir- 
able. But the study of ex- 
teriors by no means exhausts 
its interest. Iam not a member 
of the college, but I am willing 
on this occasion to assume 
(without fee) the réle of a privi- 
leged person and to utter com- 
manding ‘Sesame’s’ where 
closed doors seem to bar further 
progress. For you must know 
that you have not seen John’s 
properly until you have seen 
both the Combination Room 
and the Library. We go in, 
then, through the arch beneath 
the northern oriel and take the 
first door on the right. The 
ordinary way of approaching 
the Combination Room is by 


the stairs leading from a door 
at the high-table end of the 
Hall. But it is worth while 
going round by way of the 
second court, for the small 
room through which we have 
to pass contains an interesting 
collection of Samuel Butler’s 
pictures, including one of his 
numerous portraits of himself. 
Butler was in residence at 
John’s from 1854 to 1858, when 
he took a first in the Classical 
Tripos. His only other con- 
nection with Cambridge during 
his lifetime was when, in 1886, 
he stood unsuccessfully for the 
Professorship of Fine Arts. 
One wonders how his sub- 
sequent career would have been 
affected if he had been ap- 
pointed. How would ‘The 
Authoress of the Odyssey ’ have 
been received if it had come 
before the world as the work 
of a Cambridge professor? It 
is an entertaining speculation. 
The Combination Room runs 
the whole length of the second 
court on the first floor level. 
It is generally reckoned the 
finest apartment of its kind in 
either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Certainly the oak panelling 
and the richly decorated plaster 
ceiling, which was executed 
by those same Italian work- 
men who built the fountain 
in Great Court, Trinity, com- 
bine to produce an effect of 
great beauty. With the ex- 
ception of the rather deplorable 
silver candlesticks and brackets 
upon the walls, the fittings and 
furnishings are admirable ; and 
you should specially notice the 
fireplace and mantel at the far 
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end of the room with its inlaid 
panels. There is a fine portrait 
of Bishop Selwyn, and another 
of Butler’s pictures of himself. 
The room was originally half 
as long again as it is now. It 
was built as the Long Gallery 
of the Master’s Lodge, and 
even after forty-two feet had 
been taken from its length by 
the building of the staircase 
leading to the library, it could 
still be described as the longest 
room in the university. The 
gallery was a special feature of 
all the big Elizabethan man- 
sions. There, in the new vogue 
of portrait painting, were dis- 
played the arms and portraits 
of illustrious persons and mem- 
bers of the family. There, 
guests and friends could stroll 
up and down in conversation, 
and there, too, were held con- 
certs and musical entertain- 
ments in which the Elizabethans 
took special delight. Some of 
these galleries reached the 
almost incredible length of two 
hundred feet. They were self- 
contained apartments, which 
could only be entered or left 
by doors at either end. They 
did not communicate laterally, 
like a passage or landing, with 
other rooms or other parts of 
the house; so that to-day the 
Combination Room at John’s 
strikes one as much by its 
evident uselessness in relation 
to modern needs as by its ex- 
traordinary beauty. An apart- 
ment one hundred and fifty 
feet long cannot be used as a 
living room. You cannot sit 
in comfort in a corridor. The 
possession of such a room is, 


indeed, something of an em. 
barrassment, for one would 
shrink, on esthetic grounds, 
from taking the practical course 
of running a passage along one 
side and dividing the rest into 
@ series of smaller rooms. This 
being conceded, it would appear 
that the college has taken the 
best possible course of action, 
A partition has been built 
near one end. The gallery is 
thus shortened by some thirty 
feet, which is not enough to 
spoil the general effect in any 
way. The smaller chamber, a 
comfortable and reasonably 
sized room with the panelled 
walls and the plastered ceiling 
of the original work, is used as 
the Combination Room. 
Among the many portraits 
that crowd one another upon 
the walls one picks out at 
once Holbein’s two crayon 
sketches of John Fisher, per- 
haps the noblest and greatest 
of all Cambridge men, and 
certainly the greatest bene 
factor the University has ever 
known. These little sketches, 
executed in red chalk, are 
probably the only authentic 
likenesses of Fisher that we 
possess ; for, according to his 
most recent biographer, the 
portrait that hangs in the hall 
is either not Fisher at all or 
is a mere fancy portrait. Cer- 
tainly the dour and gloomy 
person here represented beats 
no resemblance whatever t0 
the man as Holbein shows him 
to us. It is indeed a sad face: 
it is the face of one who has 
never known ease or relaxation, 
of one upon whom the cares 
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and responsibilities of high office 
have weighed for nearly forty 

. Yet the expression is 
extraordinarily placid and 
serene. One can see the whole 
countenance lighting up in the 
sudden flash of his smile; and 
in every line of his features 
there is displayed a most sensi- 
tive and sympathetic nature, 
as of one who is more sad- 
dened by the misfortunes of 
others than by his own, who 
would be generous and indul- 
gent to all men, but never to 
himself ; yet, with all this, the 
massive jaw and the high cheek- 
bones show (if we needed ocular 
proof of the fact) that John 
Fisher was a man of iron deter- 
mination. There is no trace 
of mere obstinacy or stubborn- 
ness. It is the strength of one 
whose whole nature is balanced 
and harmonised, whose whole 
life is directed towards the 
highest and the noblest ends. 
But then again one sees the 
sensitive mouth, the wistful 
expression. Here is a man 
whose uncompromising direct- 
ness of will and purpose will 
certainly bring him into con- 
flict with others and who will 
never spare himself in such 
conflict. But he is no thick- 
skinned fighter. On the con- 
trary, he will feel with terrible 
keenness the ingratitude, the 
misunderstandings, the blun- 
dering accusations which his 
steadfastness will call down 
upon his head. At heart a 
man of peace, he is also a man 
of steel, the two qualities com- 
bined in perfect harmony and 
equipoise. It is the stuff of 


which saints and martyrs are 
made. It is a type which the 
world cannot fully understand 
and against which it often turns 
in violence. One thinks of the 
closing words of Mr Shaw’s 
play :-— 


“O God,” cries St Joan, “ O 
God that madest this beau- 
tiful earth, when will it be 
ready to receive thy saints ? 
How long, O Lord, how long ? ” 


About the date of John 
Fisher’s birth there has been 
a certain amount of dispute. 
But when all the evidence has 
been examined and weighed, 
it seems most reasonable to 
assume that he was born either 
in 1468 or 1469 at the village 
of Beverley in Yorkshire. The 
early years of his life were un- 
eventful. He probably attended 
the local grammar school and, 
without being brilliant, showed 
himself a receptive and indus- 
trious scholar. At that time 
boys usually came into resi- 
dence at the university at an 
age when they would now be 
going on to public or secondary 
schools. Accordingly in 1483 
Fisher came up to Cambridge 
as an undergraduate, being 
then in his fifteenth or six- 
teenth year. A vague tradition 
associates him with the little 
foundation called God’s House 
which, twenty years later, he 
was to refound as Christ's 
College. On the other hand, 
we know for certain that during 
his first years at Cambridge he 
was under the care of William 
de Melton, a fellow of Michael 
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House, and a Yorkshireman 
like himself; and it therefore 
seems reasonable to connect 
his undergraduate career chiefly 
with that college. Its build- 
ings stood on ground occupied 
now by the south-western cor- 
ner of Great Court, Trinity (the 
corner which Essex has so 
successfully spoilt), and it was 
one of the nine foundations 
absorbed by the founding of 
Trinity. Fisher passed through 
the usual curriculum of the 
Arts course, taking his B.A. in 
1487 and his M.A. in 1491. 
A few months later he was 
elected a Fellow of Michael 
House. 

Circumstances seemed clearly 
to have marked him out for 
an academic career. Continu- 
ing to reside in Cambridge, he 
was appointed Senior Proctor 
in 1494; and three years later, 
on the death of his old tutor, 
William de Melton, he was 
elected Master of Michael House, 
being then about thirty-one 
years old. It used to be 
fashionable to ridicule a univer- 
sity career. The aged don, 
given up to all kinds of silly 
pedantries and to the study 
of abstruse and useless prob- 
lems, completely out of touch 
with living issues, kindly, un- 
practical and absent-minded, 
was a typical figure of fun. 
That attitude seems to be 
changing, and the gutter press 
of to-day prefers to “ damn the 
dons and damn the dirt.” 
Such maledictions, coming from 
such a quarter, may be ac- 
cepted as very genuine tributes ; 
for, a8 a general rule, the said 
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gutter press only praises the 
nastiest things and the most 
unpleasant people. Our two 
ancient universities to-day are 
far from perfect, but at least 
they have not sunk to a cop. 
dition which could commend 
them to the approval of the 
popular newspapers. 

This, however, is a paren- 
thesis. We were concerned to 
point out that there seemed to 
be opening before Fisher a 
career which need never have 
taken him outside the com- 
paratively narrow sphere of 
his work at Cambridge. We 
cannot doubt that it was a 
career in which he would have 
been supremely happy, for he 
was a born scholar as well as 
@ born administrator. As mas- 
ter of his college he would have 
had a post of high responsi- 
bility and very onerous duties, 
@ post, moreover, which would 
have provided the fullest scope 
for the exercise of the noblest 
qualities and the most brilliant 
talents. But there had occurred 
in the meantime an event which 
was to give a decisive twist to 
his whole life, which was to 
make it possible for him to 
benefit his university far more 
than he could hope to have 
done by his continued resi 
dence ; which was to lead him 
to a bishopric and thence to 
imprisonment and final martyr 
dom. For in 1494, in his capa 
city as Senior Proctor, he had 
had to go on business to the 
royal court which was then at 
Greenwich. There he met for 
the first time the Queen Mother, 
the Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
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mother of Henry VII. We 
tave, in his own handwriting, 
, note of his travelling ex- 


penses— 


“for the hire of two horses for 
deven days, 7 shillings; for 
breakfast before passing to 
Greenwich, 3 pence; for boat 
hire, 4 pence. I dined with 
the Lady mother of the king. 
[supped with the chancellor.” 


He returned to Cambridge, 
and for the next five years 
continued his work in the Uni- 
verity. In 1501, ten days 
after taking his Doctorate of 
Divinity, he was elected Vice- 
Chancellor. Twelve months 
later came the event which 
was to have momentous conse- 
quences both for Cambridge 
and for the Church in England. 
Fitgjames was elevated to the 
bishopric of Rochester; and, 
# her chaplain and confessor 
in his place, the Lady Margaret 
those Fisher. Thenceforward 
he was to be seen but seldom 
in the narrow streets and the 
theltered courts of Cambridge. 
Achaplaincy of this kind was 
dearly a stepping-stone to a 
bishopric, perhaps even to the 
Great Seal. His character and 
abilities had evidently made an 
‘ormous impression upon the 
King and upon the gracious 
dy, his mother, whose name 
8 held in such high honour in 
Cambridge. Between the Lady 
Margaret and Fisher, indeed, 
“re was to grow a deep 
friendship and affection whose 
honument may be seen in two 
of the loveliest of our Cam- 
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bridge colleges. Fisher him- 
self has spoken of her in 
touching words, declaring§ in 
the St John’s statutes that 
“he was indebted to her as to 
his own mother”; and when, 
after her death, he preached 
the funeral sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, he used terms 
which would seem extravagant 
to anyone who has not seen 
her portrait. 


“Bounteous she was and 
liberal . . . of singular easi- 
ness to be spoken unto .. . of 
marvellous gentleness to all 
folk. ... She was not venge- 
able nor cruel; but ready 
anon to forgive and forget 
injuries done to her, at the 
least desire or motion made 
unto her for thesame. Merciful 
also and piteous she was unto 
such as was grieved and wrong- 
fully troubled, and to them 
that were in poverty or sick- 
ness or any other misery. To 
God and the Church full obed- 
ient and tractable, searching 
His honour and pleasure full 
busily. ... All England for 
her death have cause of weep- 
ing.” 

When Fisher first became 
her chaplain the Lady Margaret 
was occupied with plans for the 
further enrichment of West- 
minster Abbey. Fisher, the 
Cambridge man, at once came 
forward with other suggestions. 
The Abbey, he pointed out, 
was already the wealthiest 
foundation of its kind in Eng- 
land. Could not her bounty 
be directed into some worthier 
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channel? The University of 
Cambridge, for example, was 
in very straitened circum- 
stances. Numbers had fallen 
off and studies were languish- 
ing. There had been a series 
of ruinous lawsuits with the 
town authorities. Recurrent 
pestilences had taken a heavy 
toll of lives. The University 
chest was so impoverished that 
the building of Great St Mary’s, 
begun thirty years previously, 
was still far from complete ; 
and King’s Chapel, as every- 
body knew, was only a glorious 
fragment. Here, surely, was a 
field in which the Queen 
Mother’s generosity might be 
employed to the most splendid 
advantage “by affording as 
well supports to learning as 
encouragements to virtue.” 
Thus was the way paved for 
that remarkable regeneration 
of the next ten years in Cam- 
bridge. In 1503 was founded, 
simultaneously with a similar 
chair at Oxford, the Lady 
Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity. Two years later came 
the foundation of Christ’s Col- 
lege; and when the Lady 
Margaret died in 1509, two 
months after the accession of 
Henry VIII., provision was 
found in her will for the en- 
dowment of a new and splendid 
college to be established on the 
site of the old Hospital of St 
John. In all these three enter- 
prises Fisher had, of course, 
been the moving spirit. In 
the preliminary stages of each 
he had been constantly ready 
with counsel and suggestion ; 
and when the plans were actu- 
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ally launched, he had put all 
his energies into their carefyl 
execution. On the foundation 
of the Chair of Divinity he 
was himself appointed first 
Lady Margaret Professor. Of 
Christ’s College he was ap 
pointed visitor during his life. 
time. As to St John’s, it is 
sufficient to say that without 
his untiring exertions as prin- 
cipal executor of the Queen 
Mother’s will, the college would 
never have been founded at 
all. One thinks of the great 
benefactors and founders of 
the past, of Hugh Balsham and 
Walter de Merton, of the Lady 
Clare and Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, of Waynflete and 
Chichele, of William Bateman 
and Edmund Gonville; and 
one thinks of the towers and 
the ancient fabrics that still 
stand in witness of their gener- 
osity and their labours. But 
as you walk round the courts 
of John’s and of Christ’s, you 
realise that Cambridge owes 
more to John Fisher than either 
University owes to any other 
man. 

Shortly after the foundation 
of the Lady Margaret Chair 
the University elected him 
Chancellor, to hold office from 
the beginning of the academic 
year 1504-05. He therefore 
resigned his Professorship, and 
Cosin, Master of Corpus, was 
appointed in his place. The 
third occupant of the Chair 
was Burgoyne, afterwards Mas- 
ter of Peterhouse, and the 
fourth was Erasmus. In the 
meantime Fisher had been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Rochester, 
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the office which he was to hold 
during the thirty-one remaining 
years of his life. Rochester 
was the smallest diocese in 
England, and the new bishop 
was only thirty-five years old 
at the time of his enthronement. 
But Fisher was no time-serving 
absentee bishop to whom his 
diocese was a mere lucrative 
sinecure. He threw himself 
into his new work with all his 
energies, and his visits to Cam- 
bridge must have become less 
. His earliest biog- 
rapher, Dr Hall, has given us 
a beautiful picture of his life 
and work in the diocese, of the 
poverty and simplicity of his 
private life at Rochester, of 
long vigils and whole nights 
spent in prayer, of strenuous 
days visiting the various par- 
ishes of West Kent, of his 
charity to all men and his 
special compassion for the sick 
and destitute. He still found 
time for serious study, and his 
private library, which was to 
be so wantonly destroyed 
twenty years later, was one 
of the finest in Europe. And 
now the plans for the founding 
of Christ’s College were nearing 
completion. For some months, 
at any rate, his presence would 
be frequently needed in Cam- 

i Perhaps it was with 
the intention of giving him a 
sort of permanent pied a terre 
m the University that, in April 
1505, he was elected President 
of Queens’. We do not know 
how he divided his time during 
the three years of his tenure 
of the office. Perhaps he found 
It possible to be in residence 
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during the greater part of each 
University term; one can 
hardly imagine his doing more. 

On the 22nd of April 1505, 
Henry VII., accompanied by 
the young Prince of Wales, 
passed through Cambridge on 
his way to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham. Fisher, 
as Chancellor, accompanied by 
the Doctors of the University, 
met the royal party outside 
the town and conducted them 
to Queens’, where they stayed 
the night. On the 23rd, St 
George’s Day, Fisher celebrated 
Mass in King’s Chapel in the 
presence of the royal visitors, 
and in the afternoon there were 
formal visits to the schools 
and a banquet in the evening. 
About a year later the King 
was again in Cambridge, and 
in the great Franciscan Church, 
which stood where now stands 
Sidney, the Chancellor preached 
a famous sermon on the past 
greatness of the University and 
the need for a new renaissance 
within it. For the next ten 
years we have no record of his 
presence in Cambridge, though 
it stands to reason that he must 
have visited the place from 
time to time. Year after year 
the University continued to re- 
elect him as Chancellor, until 
in 1514 he himself counselled 
the senate to invite Wolsey 
to accept the office. Such a 
step, he thought, would be to 
the great advantage of the 
University. But Wolsey, plead- 
ing the press of his many duties, 
declined the honour, whereupon 
the senate unanimously elected 
the Bishop of Rochester as 
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Chancellor for life. It was a 
noble gesture. These must 
have been happy years for 
Fisher. The great culmination 
of his work for the University 
came on the Feast of St John 
the Evangelist in the year 1516, 
when he consecrated the newly- 
completed chapel of St John’s 
College. It was the climax 
and the crown of his labours. 
The early hostility of Wolsey 
and of the Bishop of Ely to the 
whole project had been success- 
fully countered. With infinite 
difficulty the revenues and en- 
dowments had been made up 
to the necessary amount. Now 
for five years the society had 
been in being and a master 
had been in residence. The 
graceful buildings of the first 
court—gate-tower, hall, chapel 
and library—stood as a visible 
witness to what had been ac- 
complished. 

It is not our purpose to dwell 
upon the latter years of the 
great bishop’s life: to his stead- 
fast refusal to recognise the 
King’s divorce and to take the 
oath of succession; to Crom- 
well’s attempt to implicate him 
in the proceedings against the 
Maid of Kent and her sup- 
porters; to his arrest and 
imprisonment in the Tower ; 
to his trial and the final hideous 
crime of his martyrdom. A 
State trial in those days, as 
Macaulay remarked, was simply 
a murder preceded by certain 
mummeries. Few moments 
in English history are more 
dreadful than: that in which 
the Lord Chancellor of England 
turned to the noblest English- 


man of his time and spoke ag 
follows :— 


“Your sentence is that you 
be led back to prison, laid op 
a hurdle and so drawn to the 
place of execution, then to be 
hanged, cut down alive, your 
members to be cut off and cast 
into the fire, your bowels burnt 
before your eyes, your head 
smitten off, your body quar- 
tered and divided at the King’s 
will. And God have mercy on 
your soul. Amen.” 


For one reason or another— 
his own illness, the fear of 
provoking a popular rising in 
his favour, his eminence both 
as a newly-created Cardinal and 
as an English bishop —the 
method of execution was 
changed; and on 22nd June 
1535 John Fisher was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. Not England 
only, but all Europe stood 
appalled. The murdered man 
was one of the leading English 
churchmen of the age. Simply 
by reason of the nobility of his 
character and the sanctity of 
his life, he had a reputation 
that spread far beyond the 
frontiers of his own country. 


“ Bither I am greatly mis- 
taken,” Erasmus had declared, 
“or Fisher is a man With 
whom no one in our time cal 
be compared, either for holi- 
ness of life or greatness of soul. 
I except only the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 


“What other have you, oF 
have you had for centuries, 
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asked Pole, “to compare with 
Rochester in holiness, in learn- 
ing, in prudence and in episco- 
pal zeal? You may indeed be 
proud of him.... Consult 
your merchants who have tra- 
yelled in many lands: consult 
your ambassadors: and let 
them tell you whether they 
have heard anywhere of any 
pishop who has such a love of 
his own flock as never to leave 
the care of it, ever feeding it 
by word and example; against 
whose life not even a rash 
word could be spoken; one 
who was conspicuous not only 
for holiness and learning but 
for love of country.” 


And now it was all over. 
The tragedy was played out, 
the King had won, and Jo. 
Roffs.1 had gone to a felon’s 
death. At the time of his 
first arrest his private library, 
of which he had already made 
a deed of gift in favour of St 
John’s College, had been ran- 
sacked and rifled, so that, as 
Dr Hall says, “the poor college 
was now defrauded of their 
gift and all was turned another 
Way.” It is pleasant to record 
that, during his imprisonment, 
the master and fellows of the 
college wrote to him in affec- 
tionate and deeply sympathetic 
terms, judging it— 


. base and wicked in the present 
condition of affairs not to sig- 
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nify their affection for him and 
declare their solicitude on his 
behalf. When all others who 
bear the Christian name or 
love their country lament at 
this time his troubles and dis- 
tresses, they should be very 
ungrateful did they not feel a 
still greater grief.” 


Under the circumstances it was 
a very rash letter to write, 
—and a very noble one on 
that account. 

Now we must look at the 
library. Coming out of the 
Combination Room, we have 
only to walk across the landing 
to the big door opposite. The 
library occupies the whole 
northern side of the third court ; 
and the fine oriel window, which 
we have already admired from 
the river, is at the far end. 
The building is in two storeys, 
the upper chamber being open 
only to fellows of the college, 
whilst the room on the ground 
floor is used by undergraduates. 
The former, the original library 
proper, is one of the finest 
interiors in Cambridge, lofty, 
spacious and well lighted. Com- 
pleted in 1624, it looks to-day 
almost exactly as it must have 
looked three hundred years 
ago. And just as the exterior 
displays all the essential 
features of the English Gothic, 
so the design and disposition 
of the bookcases are in the 
traditional manner. The main 





. Te., Joannes Roffensis, John (Bishop), of Rochester. ‘Jo. Roffs.’ was his 
usual Signature. An inscription signed ‘J. Fisher’ on the walls of the White 
Tower in the Tower of London has been taken as evidence that Bishop Fisher 


1 


Spent part of his imprisonment there. Apart from other evidence to the contrary, 
t may be noted that the signature cannot be his, for he would never have signed 


in this way. He was in the Bell Tower throughout. 
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stacks project from either wall 
into the middle of the room, 
leaving a wide gangway down 
the centre; and between each 
pair there are lower cases, each 
surmounted by the sloping 
desks characteristic of the later 
medizval libraries. Of these 
smaller cases, though, only the 
pair nearest the door through 
which we came in remain at 
their original height. All the 
others have been heightened to 
make room for more books by 
the addition of an extra shelf ; 
so that their desks are now too 
high to be used. 

The bookcases themselves are 
extraordinarily fine. They are 
in the best Jacobean manner, 
richly carved and panelled, and 
stained with bullocks’ blood, 
which has given a deep and 
rich tone of remarkable beauty. 
In the older libraries it was 
customary to place a framed 
list at the end of each case of 
the books therein contained. 
Here, in the panelled end of 
each large case, are two little 
folding doors. You open them, 
expecting to find a small cup- 
board or recess of some kind. 
Instead you find, pasted on the 
inside surfaces of the doors and 
of the panel behind them, the 
catalogue of that case, written 
in a not very legible seventeenth 
century script. And then, turn- 
ing to the cases in the middle 
of the room, I can draw your 
attention to several interesting 
things. Here is a book of 
devotions that belonged to the 
Lady Margaret. Here is an 
autograph of Charles II. In 
an adjoining case is a fragment 


from the diary of J. ©. Adams 
the astronomer. It belongs to 
the year 1841, when he wag ap 
undergraduate at the college, 
and it affirms his belief ip the 
existence of a hitherto unknown 
planet, following an orbit out- 
side that of Uranus. This was 
four years before Leverrier pub- 
lished his first figures, and five 
years before the planet Neptune 
was actually observed. One 
cannot, I suppose, insist that 
Adams was the real discoverer 
of Neptune. No doubt the 
Astronomical Society did the 
just and right thing in award- 
ing equal honours to the two 
men. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that quite a number of the 
great scientific discoveries have 
been made almost simultane- 
ously by two people, working 
quite independently. Nobody 
can say for certain whether 
the final sudden synthesis that 
gave us the differential calculus 
was first achieved by Newton 
or Leibnitz; and I see that 
arguments are now in full 
swing as to which of two men 
was the real discoverer of the 
cinematograph. 

In another of the cases you 
can see the prayer-book which 
Charles I. used at his corona- 
tion service. There is also a 
fine copy in four volumes, 
bound in dark calf, of the 
Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 
one of the most famous amongst 
early printed books. It was 
published at Toledo (Complu- 
tensis was the Latin name for 
the city) in 1514, and the whole 
cost of printing and production 
was borne by the great Car 
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Ximenes. It was, I think, the 
first of the polyglot Bibles. It 
gives ‘ parallel’ versions of the 
Scriptures in four languages ; 
and its general workmanship 
and typographical technique 
are no Whit inferior to that of 
Plantin’s Antwerp Polyglot of 
fifty years later. 

Well, we have now wandered 
to the far end of the room, and 
we must go downstairs by the 
helical iron stairway. Observe 
that I say ‘helical’ and not 
‘spiral.’ The spring of a watch 
is a spiral and a corkscrew is a 
helix. To speak of a spiral 
staircase is therefore ridiculous. 
That, however, is by the way ; 
and anyhow, before we descend, 
we must really notice with due 
admiration the fine timbered 
vault of the building. A few 
years ago the college authori- 
ties were horrified to learn that 
the vault was in immediate 
danger owing to the presence 
of the dreaded death-watch 
beetle. There was only one 
thing to be done. The vault 
was completely dismantled, the 
damaged portions of the wood 
Were cut away and the whole 
Was then replaced, new timber 
being used where necessary. 
80 skilfully has this difficult 
operation been carried out that 
it is impossible to-day to detect 
any difference of texture or 
tone between the old wood and 
thenew, Of course the original 
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stain has been lost, which is a 
pity in some ways; but the 
room is certainly lighter with- 
out it. 

The ground floor of the 
library contains nothing of out- 
standing interest. I see that 
your eye is caught by the 
small hieratic portrait at the 
foot of the iron stairs ; you are 
wondering, perhaps, who is this 
who— 


‘‘in Franciscan thinks to pass dis- 
guised.” 


I am afraid there are some 
things about the college that 
you will have to find out for 
yourself. Anyhow, we have 
now come out into the third 
court, whence it is a simple 
matter to cross the river by 
the Bridge of Sighs. And as 
we walk through the cloister 
of Rickman’s building and out 
towards the lawns and gardens 
beyond, we will speak of shoes 
and ships and sealing-wax, of 
the great vegetarian don of 
the last century, of the in- 
trepid individual who once 
climbed to the loftiest pinnacle 
of the new court and draped 
thereon a rowing blazer, of 
St. Gordon of Shelford, of the 
man who entered the college 
from the river by squeezing 
between the bars of the Bridge 
of Sighs, and of other matters 
of which the guide-books say 
nothing. 
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A CAPTIVE OF THE TURKS. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


THERE were captives of the 
Turks—multitudes of them— 
long before the late war. One 
of those who has left a record 
of his fortunes while he was 
in the hands of the Unspeak- 
able bore the name of Diego 
Galan, lived at the end of 
the sixteenth century and the 
beginning of the seventeenth ; 
was a native of Consuegra, 
and, after he escaped from 
rowing in the piratical galley 
of the renegade Zigala, found 
a home at Toledo. Whether 
he also found peace is perhaps 
doubtful. He says, indeed, 
that he ended his ‘toils and 
captivity’ by marrying the 
widow of Pedro Diaz Rodé. 
But then he goes on to tell 
us that she was “one of the 
most manly women he had 
met in the whole course of his 
life.” Was the most manly 
of women standing over him 
when he professed that he 
lived with her in great content ? 
As he had no wealth to endow 
her withal, she must have seen 
personal merits in him. It 
strikes one as possible that the 
widow of Pedro Diaz Rodé 
made a calculation, and formed 
an opinion that a husband 
who had been well broken in to 
submission by the Turks would 
be easily kept in subjection. 
Quien sabe, who knows ? 

There remains the supposi- 
tion that Diego took his words 


at random, when they were not 
from the vocabulary of the 
day’s work. He cannot, indeed, 
be recommended for his style, 
except within strict limits. He 
had the exasperating habit— 
imitated, no doubt, from the 
bad writers of his age (and 
some who ought to have known 
better)—of dragging in the 
heathen gods and goddesses— 
a troché moche—by the hair of 
their heads, without rhyme or 
reason. The sun does not rise 
for him—nothing so common- 
place disgraces his pen. No, 
the ruddy Apollo bursts in 
his blazing chariot from the 
East, dispelling the  terror- 
haunted shadows of the night. 
If the Inquisition had been 
‘for thorough ’ it would have 
chastised this trick of attribut- 
ing the operations of nature 
to heathen deities, who, as all 
sound Christians ‘knew, were 
just devils in disguise. Diego, 
in fact, is not to be read for his 
way of saying things, but 
for the sake of his record of 
what he saw, and suffered. 
Between them they make no 
small part of the life of the 
Mediterranean of that age. 
Whenhe will stick to his facts and 
drop his second-hand airs and 
graces, Diego can tell a plain 
tale not only intelligibly, but 80 
as to leave a clear impression. 

Once—if only once—he rises 
above his usual level, and 
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shows that with better edu- 
cation and luck he might have 
peen a good judge of archi- 
tecture and a notable writer 
of travels. The exception 
is his description of the Par- 
thenon, which was not, when 
he looked at it, shattered by 
the fatal explosion of the Turk- 
ish powder magazine. It filled 
him not only with admiration 
but with awe. He was but a 
galley slave allowed to land 
in order that he might work 
under the eye of a gang over- 
seer, but he still had manhood 
enough to rejoice in a beautiful 
building. It left an indelible 
picture on his memory, for he 
must have written years after 
his sight of Athens, at Toledo 
where he lived contented be- 
side his ‘manly’ wife. The 
Acropolis and its buildings rose 
before him, and he saw them 
dearly again. Skip the bits of 
lempriere’s Dictionary, allow 
for occasional slovenly gram- 
mar, do not ask more than 
you ought to expect, and Diego 
Galan will give you other visions 
of a life that was long ago. 
What can you look for from 
an illiterate lad who ran away 
from home at the age of four- 
teen, moved by nothing more 
lofty than an insatiable thirst 
for roaming the world? He 
began as thousands of his 
countrymen did, in this pro- 
mising way. His immediate 
object was to reach a seaport. 
The road to fortune runs 
through the gate of the sea. 
soon found that what- 
ever desirable end that road 
may lead to, it is often hard 
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to travel. He began by losing 
himself on the high downs of 
the Sierra Morena, and re- 
ceived the first of many lessons 
he was to have to listen to. 
You can, he says later on, go 
two days without eating and 
bear up, but one of thirst is 
unendurable. His adventures 
were not cut short by starva- 
tion at their very beginning, 
because he fell in with an- 
other like unto himself. They 
chummed up and between them, 
with the help of luck and 
charity, they contrived to reach 
Malaga, stopping on the way 
at Jaen to look at a religious 
procession of the Veronica. 
These parades of Saints and 
relics, robed priests and ban- 
ners, were the one relief of 
colour and music which lighted 
the drab existence of a Spanish 
village or small country town 
from time to time. Having 
duly looked on with reverence 
and pleasure, they tramped 
farther, hoping that something 
would turn up. 

What actually did meet them 
was @ very common object of 
sea-shore, highroad and market- 
place in those days, and long 
before and after—to wit, a 
recruiting sergeant. He was a 
dashing figure. A genial man, 
too, with an eye that could see, 
and a persuasive way with him. 
A glance was enough for this 
alert fisher of men. At once 
he hailed them—two dusty 
and footsore lads who could 
be trusted to take the shilling, 
if properly handled. Being a 
Spaniard the recruiter began, 
after greeting them hail-fellow- 
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well-met, by asking from what 
town they came. When told 
Toledo, he was positively lyrical 
in praise of the hub of all 
Spain, the mirror of all martial 
chivalry, the home of gallant 
cavaliers and of the choicest 
Castilian. After laying down 
the general principles, the ser- 
geant came to the personal 
application. Two such spirited 
young gentlemen as they were 
could follow but one career, 
the honourable profession of 
arms. They were marked out 
to be dashing officers and come 
to glory. He could not boast 
of possessing sufficient influence 
with the gallant captain who, 
by @ most lucky chance, was 
then raising recruits for the 
garrisons in Africa and was 
near at hand to be quite sure 
that he would do them the 
signal favour to accept them 
there and then. But he thought 
they might try. They did, and 
were gratified when this officer 
accepted them at once. Three 
ducats, minus the price of a 
sword, made up the King’s 
shilling they pocketed. Very 
soon they were shipped in the 
small coasting craft used to 
transport recruits for the gar- 
risons in Africa. 

Diego was now launched on 
the road to glory, and found it 
uncommonly rocky. The first 
rough sea upset him into sea- 
sickness, and a touch of ague 
he had caught sleeping in the 
open became savagely active 
and reduced him to skin and 
bone. One humane officer 
thought that he was fit for 
nothing but to be landed and 


sent to hospital. The captain 
would not hear of parting with 
his catch. So Diego went op 
crawling along the coast in 4 
small craft, packed not onl 
with recruits but with pas. 
sengers—including some women 
—till they fell in with a couple 
of piratical galleys which had 
no difficulty in capturing them 
and carrying them off to Algiers, 

Take the story altogether 
and it gives a telling picture of 
the hugger-mugger, the hand- 
to-mouth methods which were 
already the rule in Spain under 
Philip Il., and grew steadily 
worse. Let us omit the inevit- 
able details of the scene—the 
cries of the poor women, miseries 
and futile efforts to avoid slavery 
of some of the captives, and 
brutalities of some of the Turks. 
These brutes were really very 
feeble. The twentieth part of 
the material, the skill and the 
effort required by Parma to 
take Antwerp, would have been 
more than enough to wipe out 
Algiers in a fortnight. And 
yet this wretched den of plun- 
derers tormented the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and ven- 
tured as far as the entry to the 
Channel and the south coast 
of Ireland. The Christian 
powers were too busy fighting 
one another to free themselves 
from the common pest. It is 
even more dishonourable that 
they deliberately hampered one 
another. The wickedness of 
Algiers is well known, and has 
been often described. There 8 
further the less need to insist 
on the old story at any length 
here, that Galan spent most 
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of his servitude in Constanti- 


nople and the Morea. While 
he was in Algiers he saw what 
was seen by others. As he 
fell into possession of the ‘ Bash- 
aw’ he did have one ex- 
perience which did not come 
into the way of most of the 
eaptives. He had to follow 
his owner on a scuffling puni- 
tive expedition against tribes- 
men in the interior. They 
and the Turks, so called, who 
held the town, were for ever 
fighting in a feeble manner, 
without arriving at any con- 
dusion. This particular opera- 
tion was an example of many. 
A ‘punitive ’ column marched 
into the country of the Moors. 
It sniped and was sniped, and 
it came back—which has been 
the history of most mere ‘ puni- 
tive expeditions,’ and not only 
in Algiers. 

He is better worth reading 
when he expounds the case of 
the renegades. They were of 
all nationalities, not only of the 
Mediterranean but from beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar. In 
truth they were the real pick and 
substance of the whole piratical 
Tabble. The Reis Murad who 
plundered Baltimore in County 
Cork was an Irishman—Rice by 
tame. As was but natural, 
these traitors to civilisation and 

istianity were more brutal 
than the true Turks. But all 
who professed Mohametanism 
Were not of the murderous 
Many became renegades 

oub of fear, hope of better 
treatment, and also trusting to 
cape. The Spaniards who 
Went over to Islam were very 
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commonly just hypocritical con- 
verts. They ‘ verted’ in show 
while remaining Christians at 
heart, trusting to be employed 
on a raid, to find an opening to 
desert into their own country, 
and then put themselves right 
by throwing themselves on the 
mercy of the Sefiores Inquisi- 
dores. Some, no doubt, did 
have the luck to carry out their 
plan. Others never had the 
chance to get away. 

Galan tells the story of a 
wretched fellow - captive— one 
Luis of Granada—not, of course, 
the poet and religious writer. 
This poor creature ‘ verted ’ in 
fear and hope of better treat- 
ment, while assuring his fellow- 
slave that he remained a Chris- 
tian at heart, and meant to 
run away. His end was that 
he did try, later on, and when 
he had been carried to Con- 
stantinople. His master recap- 
tured him. There he was 
horribly mutilated, and so be- 
came more valuable to his 
owner, for he was now fit 
to be sold as a white eunuch. 
Most of these poor creatures 
were blacks. To possess a 
white one was a sign of superior 
gentility. Luis from Granada, 
whose name in Islam was 
Mustapha, was sold for a good 
price, and spent the rest of 
his life looking after, and being 
evil spoken of by, and most 
probably enjoying the satisfac- 
tion of chastising, the women 
of the harem of a leading Turk. 
His case must stand as a 
sufficient example of the fero- 
cities and bestialities recorded 
by Galan. 
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The Bashaw or Bey they 
and other captives served was 
superseded, not as a punish- 
ment but at the end of his 
term of office, and went back 
to Constantinople in his own 
galley with his gang of slaves. 
The voyage by Bizerta and 
Tunis, along the coast of the 
Morea to the Sea of Marmora, 
and so to Constantinople, is 
recorded with details which 
may have been new to Diego’s 
readers three hundred years 
ago. When the voyage was 
ended he was at leisure to look 
about him—within pretty close 
bounds. The year was divided 
for the galley into the summer 
months at sea, the autumn and 
winter in harbour. These flim- 
sily built craft were ill adapted 
for cruising in stormy seas. 
Moreover, they were very low 
and shipped water at a great 
rate, therefore of no use éxcept 
in a ‘lady’s sea.’ So soon as 
the rough weather began they 
were laid up, or hauled up to 
be refitted, and the slaves— 
collectively known by corrupt 
forms of the Latin word 
‘turma,’ troop or gang, in 
French chiourme, and in Spanish 
chusma—were packed into bar- 
rack sheds. They were not 
left idle, and they were com- 
pelled to carry chains. <A 
foreman was appointed to watch 
them. But as the opportunity 
to escape from the Darda- 
nelles was far less than at 
Algiers, they were not so closely 
confined. There were differ- 
ences of rank and status among 
these victims of evil fortune. 
The old days of the medieval 


Venetian galley, with its on 
man to an oar and three ma 
to the bench, which, let pedants 
say what they please, was the 
trireme of Athens, inherited by 
Venice, were over, and there 
had come into general use the 
Sweep or ‘scaloccio,’ pulled 
by four or five chained rowem, 
It was a brutal arrangement, 
but it called for less skill and 
could be worked by mere slaves. 
To be ‘ bogavante,’ first man 
at the sweep, was an honour 
in servitude. So it was to be 
stationed at the bench nearest 
the poop. But this was in 
summer and at sea. For most 
of the year the ‘ chusma’ was 
in ‘mazmorras ’—4.e., barracks. 
Gangs of them were let out 
to cut wood or do other jobs. 
Diego Galan was mostly em- 
ployed as a washerman, and 
gives us to understand that 
he attained to real skill i 
that line of life. These were 
honest occupations. Another 
not only tolerated but em 
couraged by the slave owners 
was just theft at the expense of 
the honest population. Ourown 
Dudley North, who made 4 
fortune as a Smyrna merchantat 
Constantinople, is instructive on 
the insolence and lack of seruple 
of the captains of galleys. — 
Galan, whose political m- 
terests were of the smallest, 
does not appear to have 
suspected that what was golg 
on about him was the beginning 
of the downfall of the Turkish 
Empire. Yet he saw enough to 
teach him that lesson. Grave 
historians may be respectfully 
left to record the series of 
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events which preceded the 
anarchy of the years before the 
effective reign of Murad IV. 
The correspondence of Sir 
Thomas Roe, our ambassador, 
is much more satisfactory to 
the serious student, and is to 
be found easily though in a 
crushing folio. Yet Diego tells 
enough to prove that what 
did come to his knowledge was 
rich in evidence that the 
Sublime Porte was going to 
the bad. Our Spanish friend 
was by no means persuaded of 
this truth. The Sultan, with 
his grand robes, fine horses and 
guards blazing in purple and 
gold, impressed Diego pro- 
fondly. He was moved to 
indignation, but quite as much 
to awe, when he noted the 
number of the nations re- 
presented in the Padishah’s 
amy. On that subject he lets 
himself go, devoting a good 
dozen lines to a list of the 
names of the many peoples 
collected under the Turkish 
banner. Galan did indeed hope 
that the justice and vengeance 
of God would in the end sweep 
all this ostentatious wickedness 
off the earth. It is plain that 
he had no expectation of such a 
purification by fire in his day, 
for he dates the coming of 
the Lord at some time after the 
Christians had given up their 
sims—which he did not think 
it likely they would till they 
had been effectually reformed 
by Divine chastisement. In 
his creed the unbelievers were 
the enemies of God, the sinful 
Christians were his badly be- 
haved children. The first were 
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the scourge used by the Divine 
will to correct the second. 
When the reform had been 
wrought by stripes the instru- 
ment of punishment would have 
served its purpose and would 
be cast into the fire. 

Until such time as God 
might be pleased to fix for this 
consummation, so much to be 
desired, had arrived, Galan 
was as eager as Mr Pepys to see 
whatever might be going on. 
More especially did he rejoice 
in seeing grand processions— 
and most of all when the 
Sultan was present. The first 
appearances of Mahomet IIL., 
son of Murad IJI., were just 
such spectacles as he loved. 
He almost gloats over them. 
One of the best worth looking 
at was the funeral of Murad. 
It may seem strange that a 
Christian captive was allowed 
to go so far into the middle 
of the ceremonies as Diego 
says he did. But he gives a 
plausible explanation of his 
goodfortune. His master, whom 
by the way he allows to have 
been good-natured, had no dis- 
trust of him. So he was 
appointed to carry the youngest 
son of the family. They being 
good Moslims and persons of 
social distinction were allowed 
to go where they pleased, and 
would even be expected to be 
among the first of the loyal 
onlookers. Diego went along 
with them carrying the child 
in its dress of brocade and gold. 
If he had not been authorised 
by this visible and outward 
sign of his privilege he would 
not have been let in. Before 
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the part of the whole ceremony 
which he was permitted to see 
was performed, all the brothers 
of the new Sultan had been 
put to death. The Spaniard 
notes the fact in a rather off- 
hand style, and as a matter 
of course, as indeed it was. 
The execution was horrible. 
Nineteen sons died, and as for 
the daughters Diego could not 
learn what happened to them. 
We suspect that he was assum- 
ing the existence of his own 
feelings among the Turks, when 
he says that the slaughter 
provoked “much pity among 
the plebeian people, for though 
they are infidels and barbarians, 
they are naturally good-hearted, 
and even a stone would have 
had feelings for the death of 
80 many innocents who died 
without fault of their own.” 
His human emotions did not 
cause Diego to wish to hang 
back. On the contrary, he 
tells how eagerly he pressed 
forward behind the _  dis- 
tinguished family which owned 
him, discarding his shoes at 
the door of the mosque where 
the body of Murad lay in state, 
and looking on with not a 
little awe, mingled with a 
great deal of curiosity. It was 
an impressive sight. There 
lay the body of the Padishah 
in his twmba, by which we must 
understand not tomb, but coffin 
covered with black velvet and 
gold lace. Above him hung 
his turban, “ just as the crown 
is suspended over the bier of a 
Christian prince,” and all round 
were hangings of a splendid 
character. His beads of ivory, 
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strung on gold, a rosary— 
though but an infidel one— 
were shown by his head. At 
either side were six priests, 
“whom they call daumies,” 
sitting on a bench and reading 
in “‘low and solemn tones for 
the soul of the dead ruler.” It 
was all ‘infidel’ to be sure, yet 
Galan was moved, as his tone 
shows, to reverence by so much 
splendour and gravity. He 
was not, as far as one can 
see, much if at all moved 
by the sight of the coffins of 
the princes who had just been 
butchered by their cmd 
brother. He waited there till 
the Sultan’s corpse was laid 
in a permanent tomb of jasper, 
and the dead infantes were 
deposited in smaller resting- 
places, all amid sobs and 
lamentations. They came prob- 
ably from the hired mourners. 
Lamps were lit all round, and 
Diego came away “ wondering 
at so much grandeur.” 
Farce treads close on the 
heels of tragedy. As Diego 
was making his way home, 
still carrying his valuable 
charge, the small boy saw 
preparations for some perfor- 
mance in the courtyard of 4 
building, ‘like a convent of the 
Mahometan sect.” The natural 
wish of the child was to look 
on, and Diego was quite ready 
to let him have his way. 
they went to a courtyard, very 
rough and without awning. A 
number of women squatted 
around, and behind them stood 
@ crowd of men. There came 
forward to the vacant space In 
the middle, “one of those 
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impostors ” wearing a coarse 
robe, bare feet and bare legs, 
and also a cap of felt in the 
shape of a mitre—which Diego 
would have liked to see burnt 
with him. The impostor was, 
in fact, a dancing Dervish. He 
gave a performance of the kind 
familiar enough to all travellers 
in the Levant—spinning round 
and round, tossing his head to 
and fro so as to prove that it 
was singularly solid, making 
hideous grimaces as if he was 
attacked by epilepsy (gota 
coral) till he fell livid and 
foaming at the mouth. Our 
friend the captive thought it 
all so comic that he could not 
repress @ howl of laughter. 
Lucky for him it was that he 
was protected by the child he 
was carrying. A raw-boned 
Turk who was standing by 
turned savagely on him, with 
a bedevilled and infernal glare 
in his eyes, and asked if he was 
mocking at the Dervish. Diego, 
caring little who learns so 
much of his valour, confesses 
that he was frightened out of 
his wits. He swallowed all 
further inclination to laugh, 
and would have slipped out if 
he could. Being, one gathers 
from the context, hemmed in 
by a crowd, he had to look on 
at the rest of the performance. 
It made him think that he 
was back in Toledo again, and 
looking on in the madhouse. 
But he kept his hilarity in 
check, for he caught the tur- 
baned and malignant Turk 
sending infernal and devilish 
glances at him from time to 
time. He bore the demonstra- 
VOL. CCXXXI.—NO. MCCCXCV. 





tions of hostility with patience, 
for, though a pious Christian, 
he had no desire to be a 
martyr. When he did get away 
he asked a French renegade 
what it all meant. The dancing 
Dervishes were new to him. 
The renegade. told him that 
they were holy men who were 
doing penance for the soul of 
Murad III. Diego does not say 
that he argued the point with 
the French renegade. Perhaps 
if he had, the Frenchman might 
have told him that, after all, 
these dances of the Dervishes 
were not more absurd, and 
were even less indecent, than 
the processions of Disciplin- 
antes which were encouraged 
in Diego’s own country, then 
and for long afterwards, as 
penitential and meritorious. 
There can be few captives 
whose dearest wish is not to 
escape. Diego Galan was cer- 
tainly not one of those few. 
He never, as he asserts, and 
we can believe him, ceased to 
look for deliverance by the 
goodness of God—on whom he 
relied first and foremost—but 
also by his own efforts. We 
can see that the captives, more 
freely, a8 was natural, in their 
barracks when the galleys were 
laid up in winter, huddled 
together in the dark, and out 
of earshot of the jailers, to 
encourage one another and to 
discuss plans. At Constanti- 
nople there was but a poor 
chance of flight. No man 
could trust on getting away 
by land across the whole 
breadth of Turkey. It was 
just possible for a few of them 
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to slip down the Dardanelles 
if they could get possession 
of a boat, and run off in the 
dark. When employed to col- 
lect wood for their master, with 
the help of much luck, they 
might get possession of a boat. 
By drifting on the current 
which runs strongly from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
you might reach the open sea 
beyond the Dardanelles. The 
feat had been achieved, though 
rarely. The most dangerous 
point for the fugitives was at 
the Narrows—of which we 
heard so much a few years 
ago. <A kind of searchlight, 
primitive and feeble, was kept 
by the Turks on either side, 
and there were guns mounted 
to sink suspicious-looking craft. 
By loading the boat till she 
sank to the gunnel, keeping 
quite still and letting yourself 
go, you might pass. Even if 
you did clear the Dardanelles, 
risk of recapture was by no 
means at an end. Unless you 
were picked up by some friendly 
ship on her way from Con- 
stantinople, the end of the 
venture would probably be 
death by starvation or drown- 
ing. The very best prospect 
of the captive who meant to 
be off was to try in summer 
when the galleys were at sea. 
In most cases ‘at sea’ meant 
plundering on the coast of 
Italy. Perhaps you might be 
taken with a landing party— 
still hampered by irons but 
comparatively free because it 
was your function to help to 
carry booty. Then, under cover 
of the night, if no Turk with 


his eyes open was too close, 
a hillside covered by bush 
might provide you with ap 
opportunity to bolt. It was 
in this way, with differences 
to be named in their proper 
place, that Diego Galan worked 
out his own salvation. 

- The third, the best, but also 
the rarest of ways of escape 
was by means of a mutiny 
among the slaves at sea. As 
they were chained to the 
benches and were unarmed, 
while the Turks could stand 
on the cursia, the gangway 
which ran along the middle of 
the galley, and were amply 
provided with weapons, the 
rowers were helpless. It re- 
quired a combination of aid 
from some one who could m- 
lock the chains, and of negli- 
gence on the part of the Turks, 
to allow of a successful revolt 
of the chusma. Such a ¢o- 
operation of opportunities came 
butseldom. Galan had heard of 
only one case in his own time, 
though it was not his good for- 
tune to take part therein. 

Two galleys were sent from 
Constantinople to bring tribute 
from Africa. It happened that 
the boatswains, to take the 
nearest English name we cal 
get for them, of these two 
craft were Spanish renegades, 
and many of the rowers wer 
of the same nationality. The 
two men had many 00Ca- 
sions to meet and work out 
their plan. The happy moment 
came when the galleys, which 
had gone first to Tetuan, were 
on their way along the coast to 
Algiers. The plotters had per- 
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suaded the captain in command 
of the two vessels to let them 
buy arms at the first of these 
places, to be sold at the second. 
They had explained their 
scheme to the Spaniards alone 
among the rowers, for they 
distrusted the loyalty or the 
courage of the others. When 
the arms had been shipped 
the renegades took care to put 
them where they could lay 
hands on them at any moment. 
The captain was an elderly 
man who suffered from internal 
troubles, which made it often 
necessary for him to come out 
of his cabin at night. Galan 
is quite explicit on the subject, 
but the details can be left to 
any moderately alert imagina- 
tion. The captain was not 
only old but negligent. He 
allowed the Turks who were 
on board as marines rather 
than sailors, to turn in all 
night. The renegades had the 
full command of the watch. 
Everything happened as the 
conspirators had foreseen. The 
captain did come out, and he 
called on two of his slaves 
to bring him the basin of water 
which the good Turk needs 
for his necessary ablutions. He 
was easily murdered. Then 
the Spanish slaves were re- 
leased and armed, one galley 
helping the other ; the sleeping 
Turks were soon disposed of 
and thrown overboard. It was 
4 great score. The renegades 
who planned the mutiny and 
capture might rely on favour- 
able treatment and easy pardon 

the inquisitors when they 
brought their prizes home. If 
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their methods had been more 
open they would have been 
more honourable, but if people 
will make use of chained galley 
slaves and also of renegades, 
they will always be liable to 
find that those who play at 
such bowls must expect to 
meet such rubbers. 

It was not long after he was 
brought to Constantinople that 
Galan made his first attempt 
to run away. He simply took 
advantage of the fact that no 
watcher was in sight to make 
a try for freedom. His hopes 
did not go so far as an entire 
escape from the hands of the 
Turks, but only that he might 
reach and be accepted by 
another galley where certain 
fellow - captives of his were, 
and where he trusted that he 
would meet with better treat- 
ment. Inexperience was the 
only excuse for such a foolish 
outbreak. No commander of a 
galley would have given refuge 
to a fugitive from another. 
And then Diego did not yet 
know his way about town. 
He soon lost himself and ended 
by running into a blind alley. 
As a last desperate resource 
he threw himself on the gener- 
osity of an Albanian whom he 
ran across in the street. But 
he had no luck in his choice 
of a protector. The Albanian 
spoke him fair and made fine 
promises, inviting him to a 
house where he would be hidden. 
No sooner was he within four 
walls than his false friend, 
with the help of others, tied 
him hand and foot, locked 
him in, and then went off to 
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earn the reward of ten zecchins 
always given for the recapture 
of a fugitive slave. The money 
was duly paid. The rascal 
Albanian handed the poor 
Spaniard over to his master. 
The best he had now to expect 
was a dreadful beating. Diego 
was in fact stripped, laid down 
on the ground, held by four 
of the other slaves, while two 
more stood by with bamboos 
in their hands. His owner was 
storming abuse, and Diego had 
given up even the belief that 
he could escape with his life, 
when he was saved by what 
he was convinced (and not quite 
absurdly) was no less than a 
direct intervention of the Divine 
mercy on his behalf. 

It happened when he was 
dragged back to his enraged 
owner that one Mami, a rene- 
gade and captain of another 
galley, was in the house. He 
had come with the squadron 
from Africa and had lent 
money to Galan’s master at 
Bizerta. His purpose was to 
secure payment of his loan. 
Being a good-hearted man, as 
he showed later, Mami took 
pity on the unlucky captive 
and offered to buy him for 
three hundred ducats. The 
amount was to be deducted 
from the loan. It was not a 
bad offer. Three hundred 
ducats was nearly the amount 
usually paid at Algiers by the 
Redemptionist Fathers for the 
Christian slaves of private 
owners. The Dey exacted one 
thousand for his. As the sum 
was sufficient it was accepted, 
and Galan was transferred to a 
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new owner. When he was 
released he was in such g 
terrible agitation that he fell 
against the wall of the room 
and lay struggling for breath, 
for his heart palpitated 9 
violently that he thought his 
end had surely come. Mami 
talked to him kindly, and 
encouraged him to pull himself 
together. His spirits revived, 
and after a little while he was 
able to put his clothes on and 
follow his new master. 

He might fairly think that 
his foolish plan had turned 
out well for him. Mami was 
humane and treated his ‘ chus- 
ma ’ fairly. For a time Galan 
would be satisfied with his lot, 
bad as it still was. Never, 
when things were at their least 
bad, did he cease to long for 
the day when he might once 
more see his native Spain— 
“the refuge of good wits, 
stamp of arms, and mirror in 
which, as in fine cristal, the 
rest of Europe, and three parts 
of the whole world, rejoiced.” 
His Christian faith and his 
patriotism were the sun and 
moon of Galan’s affections. He 
was a Christian because he 
was a Spaniard, who as every- 
body knew was the best of 
‘Cristianos.’ Till an opening 
did present itself he made 
shift with the service of Mami; 
content, since he could get 
nothing better, to figure 28 
‘pogavante’ in that kindly 
renegade’s galley. In that 
capacity he saw service i 
combined operations on the 
Danube against Wallachians 
and Hungarians. They are not 
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without interest from the mili- 
int of view, but our 
pusiness is with the personal 
fortunes of Diego Galan, and 
there is better in that kind to 
cme than what he saw of 
the co-operation of the galleys 
on the Danube with the already 
corrupt and declining Turkish 
armies ashore. Zigala, the com- 
mander under whom Mami 
served, is alone better worth 
attention for our purpose than 
ambushes on the Danube and 
routs of the Turks in swamps. 
This Zigala was another rene- 
gade, and his name in Islam 
was Sinan. He belonged to an 
Italian family of some distinc- 
tion. Years before Diego knew 
aught of him, he had been 
taken prisoner with his father, 
and had, so the story went, 
verted out of pure filial piety. 
The Turks promised to release 
the father if the son would 
profess Mahometanism — and 
broke their word. We find 
some difficulty in accepting 
this story as the true truth. If 
it had been, why did he remain 
in the Turkish service to his 
great advantage? He was soon 
Sinan Pasha. It is to be 
noted that he kept up a 
correspondence with his rela- 
tives in Italy, and some of 
them visited him in Constanti- 
nople. One of his cruises, 
with a whole Turkish fleet, was 
Planned to permit of a meeting 
mn him and his mother. 

The old lady was as fond of 
a8 ever, and even proud 

of her enterprising son, though 
his fame and wealth had been 
gamed by plundering the coasts 


of their own country and 
carrying off their vountrymen 
to be slaves. There may be 
mere rumour in all this, but 
it is consistent with known 
facts. We have to bear in 
mind that these adventurers 
lived in the age of Dugald 
Dalgetty, when noble cavaliers 
who followed the honourable 
profession of arms were open 


to fight for any side against 


any other, so long as the pay 
and allowance were acceptable. 
That he raided and slave-hunted 
on the shores of his native 
land was not conduct which 
moralists could approve, but 
these heroes left the qualified 
preachers to expound as they 
pleased. Zigala’s achievements 
and his ultimate fate in this 
world or the next do not 
particularly concern us. He 
does not seem to have done any- 
thing terrible on a great scale. 
His burnings and plundering 
ventures were odious, but they 
were rather petty. The one 
interesting fact for us is that 
Galan escaped while following 
him more or less. How he did 
find his way out, and what 
followed, make by no means 
the least vivid or the least 
instructive part of the stout 
volume of the series published 
by the ‘ Sociedad de Bibliéfilos 
Espafioles.’ It was neither 
from the Dardanelles nor on 
the coast of Italy that he won 
freedom, but on the eastern 
side of Greece, and then across 
the Morea to ‘Many Towered 
Maina.’ From thence he, not 
without other troubles, did win 
his way home to Spain, the 
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model of all the world for 
good wits and manly virtues. 

His escape, which was to 
last for a year and a half, 
was started at Negropont, the 
long narrow island which 
stretches along the shore north- 
east of Athens. The space 
between it and the mainland, 
well sheltered from easterly 
gales and not open to storms 
from the west, offers a most 
convenient roadstead wherein 
to beach and clean or ‘ boot- 
top *—i.e., rub the barnacles 
off the bottoms of the galleys 
and lard them thickly with 
tallow and other messes. We 
may assume that we are not 
being offensively instructive if 
we add that Negropont is 
a corruption of Egripo, and 
stands for the classic Eubea. 
It must have been from the 
beach of the mainland, and 
not on the island, that Diego 
Galan took off. 

When Zigala’s galleys were 
docked in this handy winter 
harbour, our peor friend had 
begun to make his mind up 
that it was now or never. 
He had been preparing in a 
very quiet way. As the galley 
slaves were allowed to earn a 
little, he had scraped together 
ten zecchins, which he had 
sewn into the coarse greasy 
dress of a galley slave. He 
had likewise secured his book 
of hours, rosary, and a small 
crucifix, talismans he had care- 
fully cherished, and which now 
would bring him luck. He must 
have felt that the sacred objects 
in which he trusted were indeed 
acting in a friendly fashion 
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when he was told that he Was 
to land next morning with 
two fellow-slaves—a Russian 
who is just mentioned (or 
Spanish friend cannot have had 
a word in common with him) 
and a Valencian. A Corsican 
renegade was to be told of 
to keep an eye on them, 
but as he was of blunt wits— 
de boto entendimiento—Diego felt 
tolerably safe with him. The 
work to be done when they 
were ashore was to wash all 
the dirty clothes, &c., of the 
galley. We know that he 
shone as a washerman. Here 
was indeed such an oppor 
tunity as would probably never 
come again. Fortune helped 
him, as she does all successful 
men, by putting herself in his 
way. Like all who succeed, 
he helped himself by laying 
hands on her when she offered 
herself to be captured. There 
are sO Many men who cannot 
recognise her when they do 
see her, and then she is offended 
and leaves them. 

Nearly all night he lay awake, 
tossing, tumbling and revoly- 
ing chances for and against 
in his mind. The prospect 
was black. It was damping 
enough to have to confess 
that he did not know the 
country, and even worse to 
remember that he was worth 
ten zecchins to any one who 
could recapture him by what- 
ever method. The chances i 
his favour were that in the 
course of a nine years’ captivity 
he had picked up 4 much 
Turkish as made it possible 
for him to understand and to 
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pe understood. On his own 
showing he knew nothing of 
the spoken Greek, or rather 
the Romaic used by the 
Christian population. The few 
words he does quote bear out 
his confession of ignorance. 
But there was no reason to be 
very nervous on that score. 
Turkish would be understood 
well enough for his purpose in 
all parts of the country. Then, 
though he had never been 
away from the coast, he had 
heard of the state of things 
in the inland regions. Turks 
and Greeks lived side by side 
everywhere. The first as being 
masters tyrannised over the 
second. But there were some 
among the oppressed Christians 
from whom he might look for a 
benevolent neutrality if not 
for active help. There were 
Greek monasteries on all hands. 
They were always planted 
apart from the towns and 
villages, and were to be found 
in what Galan, remembering, it 
may be, the numerous despo- 
blados of his own country, 
called the deserts; among them 
he might expect to find kalor- 
yos—caloyers as we call them— 
or Greek monks who would, 
he could not but calculate, 
help a brother Christian fleeing 
for his life. While the shadows 
of the night were on him his 
courage sank all but to zero. 
When the rosy-fingered dawn 
and the ruddy Apollo had 
dispelled the dark, his valour 
Tevived, and he grew fixed 
m the resolution to put his 
fortune to the test. 

At the first streak of daylight 
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he was unfastened from the 
chain which bound him to the 
bench in the galley. The grillo, 
or ring on his ankle, was not 
removed. It would serve to 
warn all who met him that 
he was a slave and must not 
be helped to run off. But then 
it was not soldered, only locked ; 
it could be smashed open 
with a stone, and was in the 
very first few minutes of quiet 
he found. He, the Muscovite, 
the Valencian and the Corsican 
renegade de boto entendimiento, 
landed together. Of the Musco- 
vite we hear no more. The 
Valencian had promised to join 
his countryman, but funked at 
the last moment. On reflection, 
Diego concluded that this ex- 
position of panic was lucky, 
for the man had prepared 
nothing and could not speak 
a word of Turkish or Romaic. 
The three slaves hurried off to 
the fountain where they were 
to do the washing. The Corsi- 
can, feeling too confident that 
none of them could give him 
the slip, dawdled behind. Once 
at the washing place they 
went to work, Diego setting 
the example, and also taking 
care to hang the wash up 
so that it would cover him 
from the lazy watch of the 
renegade. Under protection of 
this screen he neatly got rid 
of his own rags, replacing them 
by two pairs of cotton breeches 
belonging to other members of 
the crew, and two shirts which 
he put on one over the other. 
He also hid a loose piece of 
cotton, out of which he proposed 
to make a turban to be put 
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on over his galley-slave’s cap, 
under his stolen shirt. With 
commendable foresight, he an- 
nexed a pair of handkerchiefs 
to be employed in muouffling 
the rings on his ankles. 

And now, while the wash was 
drying, came the most touch and 
go moment. Diego strolled to 
within sight of the Corsican, 
and set to whetting a knife 
before his very eyes. When 
asked what he was doing that 
for he replied that he wished 
to shave, and asked leave to 
go behind some fig-trees close 
to the drying wash. The Corsi- 
can justified his reputation for 
stupidity by letting him go. 
No sooner was he hid by the 
clothes and the fig-trees than 
he ran for it inland, and in 
the direction of a bush-covered 
hill. He had put nearly two 
miles between him and his 
jailer, when he thought of 
looking back just to see if 
anything was happening. Some- 
thing was—a horseman was in 
full gallop in his direction. 
Away he went again at top 
speed heading for the bushy 
hill, which in good English 
would be called a holt. By 
frantic efforts and dripping 
with perspiration he reached 
the bush ahead of his pur- 
suer, dumped down, and lay 
larding the lean earth. He 
makes no concealment of his 
terror. The horseman, who 
may have been the Corsican, 
skirted the bush on one side 
and then on the other, but 
failed to see the runaway. 
Mas vale salto de mata que 
ruego de buenos, says a Spanish 





proverb. Better to jump to 
hiding than to have the prayers 
of good men. If the Corsican 
was the pursuer, his thoughts 
must have been gloomy as he 
finally rode off empty-handed, 
He would hear of it when he 
reached the galley and must 
report his loss. Probably he 
would have to eat stick. We 
rather hope he did. 

So soon as the coast was 
clear and night was coming on, 
Diego took the road again. 
A Greek at Negropont had told 
him of a monastery, ‘ Ayo- 
melere’ he names it, eight 
leagues from Athens. Not a 
few other monasteries are 
named, but we need not quote 
them. The Spaniard only heard 
what they were called and 
did not know the language. 
He must have got them all 
wrong, or at any rate not 
right, and even if accuracy 
were of any use, they mostly 
exist no longer. The events 
and the actions of the persons 
are alone worth learning to-day. 
Nor could there be much variety 
in his story now. In a general 
way it is, and was bound to 
be, always the same. Hiding 
by day and tramping by night, 
suffering acutely from hunger 
and thirst, Diego struggled on 
in the direction of the religious 
house he sought. When he 
met a Christian shepherd or 
cottager of promising appear- 
ance, he threw himself on his 
generosity. In no case was 
he refused or betrayed; the 
laymen gave him the road, 4 
piece of black bread and 4 
drink of water. For this much 
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he was grateful. When he 
reached the monastery he al- 
ways found hiding and food. 
It was very rough. ‘ They 
gave me,” he notes, “of such 
misery as they had.” It was 
obvious that the caloyers were 
in @ fix. Their faith was 
genuine and they could not 
betray a fellow-Christian, but 
he might be seen. Then his 
presence might be reported, 
and the nearest Turks would 
be down on them. So while 
they would not give him up, 
they were eager to be freed 
from his presence, for which 
they cannot reasonably be 
blamed. In the end, after 
considering this or the other 
device for forwarding him to 
some place where a Christian 
ship could be found, they con- 
duded by giving him a caloyer 
who knew the country to guide 
him to the next house farther 
on. They also gave him a 
caloyer’s robe as a disguise— 
and a very useful one. 

Under the guidance of the 
friendly caloyer Diego struggled 
om to Maina, for which he 
finally decided to make. Even 
under the shield of his vener- 
able guide, Galan had some 
painful experiences. It is true 
that once when he and his 
protecting caloyer fell in with 
4 gang of brigands the meeting 
was lucky for them. The 
Spaniard, whose knowledge of 
the condition of the country 
Was skin-deep, was, he frankly 
confessed, scared at the sight 
of this armed band of ferocious 
appearance, half-naked in their 

kin makeshift for clothes. 


But these were patriot brigands, 
predecessors of the Klepts, if not 
yet, properly speaking, Klepts 
themselves. The caloyer in 
charge of Galan showed no fear 
of them, and they treated him 
with reverence and hospitality, 
feeding him and his companion 
with better fare than was to be 
found in monasteries, and send- 
ing them refreshed on their 
way. On the other hand, it 
did happen to them that when 
they, accidentally and meaning 
no harm, came near a sheep- 
fold at night the shepherd 
Christians took them for sheep- 
stealers and sent a shower 
of stones at them out of slings. 
They had to run for it, and 
Galan was severely hurt on 
the back. He suffered from 
the blow, which had knocked 
the breath out of him, till a 
peasant, who had we may 
be sure much experience of 
such cases, put a poultice on 
him and set him up again. 
On his own showing Galan 
was never in serious danger 
except once—and then by 
his own fault. He and the 
caloyer who guided him ran 
up against two mounted and 
armed Turks who were leading 
a gang of Christian labourers— 
pressed men under orders to 
labour on some public works. 
The caloyers, as the Turks 
took them both to be, would 
in all probability have passed 
these unwelcome strangers with- 
out difficulty, by the aid of a 
little tact and some economy 
of truth. But when he was 
questioned himself Galan was 
seized with panic and tried to 
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run. He was easily overtaken 
and captured. The real caloyer 
did not miss the chance to 
escape. And now Galan gave 
himself up for lost after all 
his efforts and sufferings. When 
directly questioned, he did not 
tell the whole truth, but he 
did confess that he was a 
fugitive Christian captive. His 
prospect of winning freedom 
again looked to be nil. Not 
only would he have to deal 
with the two mounted and 
armed Turks, but the pressed 
Christian labourers would cer- 
tainly have helped them. And 
now for the second time the 
mercy of God raised a pro- 
tector for him by softening the 
heart of a Turk. One of his 
two captors was an elderly 
man who had some influence 
over his younger colleague. 
As he afterwards explained, 
he had a nephew then a prisoner 
in the power of the Knights 
of Malta. A fellow- feeling 
made him wondrous kind, and 
he exerted himself to induce 
the younger Turk to consent 
to let the Christian go free. 
The discussion lasted for some 
time, but the cruel Turk was 
at last talked into agreeing. 
The kind Turk felt sure that 
this act of generosity would 
in some way benefit his nephew. 
He did not know how, but 
Allah is merciful, and would 
reward him for kindness even 
to a distressed Christian. 
Diego soon picked up his 
caloyer, and was, after many 
days of hiding and marching, 
of hunger and thirst, brought 
to within reach of the nearest 
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village in Maina, and handed 
over to a local Christian miller 
who was to take him to the 
refuge he had gone through so 
much to win. And now he 
encountered the only example 
of meanness on the part of a 
Greek Christian which he has 
to record. No sooner was 
the caloyer out of sight than 
this personage, who had 
hitherto been sulkily silent, 
turned on the fugitive and 
bluntly asked, “How much 
will you give me for guiding 
you?” There was, of course, 
nothing for it, and Galan did 
not haggle. He took out the 
hundred aspers he had kept 
hidden about him and handed 
them to the grasping fellow, 
saying, “‘ That is all I have.” 
The Greek took half and 
handed the other back. As the 
asper was half a Spanish real, 
the pay exacted by the guide 
amounted to about ten shillings 
—a very good day’s wage for 
easy work in that country 
and at that time. 

Now Diego Galan had won 
his escape from Turkish cap- 
tivity, and that part of his 
life’s adventures might be said 
to be at an end. But his 
captivity was not quite done 
when he at last reached Chris- 
tian territory. It is, in fact, 
only by a firm stretch of 
charity that we can apply the 
honourable name to Maina at 
all. The Mainots and their 
country, which is the southern 
point of the Morea, are not 
so much heard of, nor 80 
much admired as they were 
in the days of Byron and the 
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Greek War of Independence. 
They then passed for heroes 
and champions of Greek free- 
dom. As for the heroism— 
well, the Mainots were far 
from lacking in personal cour- 
age. But as for the champion- 
ship of the faith and of Greek 
freedom, a good deal would 
have to be said in abatement 
of their claim on those points. 
What they were, or rather are, 
for they survive, by race is a 
much-disputed question. They 
probably represent types of 
human beings who were in the 
Peloponnesus in classic time. 
Whether they were also 
Hellenes is another matter. 
We need not trouble with a 
perhaps insoluble puzzle. What 
they were when Diego spent 
some months among them can 
be judged by one remark of 
his. There were, he tells us, 
moments when he wished that 
he was back in the slave 
barracks—mazmorras—of Con- 
stantinople and well away from 
the brother Christians he had 
gone through so much to join. 
The sad fact was that, not 
only by their own fault, the 
Mainotes had been driven to 
become pure brigands, wreckers 
and pirates. They were pinned 
up in a hilly country with the 
sea behind them. From the 
Christian powers they received 
no effective help, and the brutal 
Turks were for ever menacing 
them from inland. The name 
of ‘Many Towered Maina ’ was 
not rhetoric, but a plain state- 
Ment of fact. No single 
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Mainot, nor any little com- 
munity, could feel safe unless 
he, or it, owned ‘a strength,’ 
a tower of refuge. Therefore 
it was full of towers, so built 
that the door was half-way up 
to the roof and could be 
reached only by a ladder, which 
was pulled up when it had 
been lowered to let in a safe 
visitor. 

Under the pressure of the 
Infidel, and the hardly better 
treatment they received from 
Christian strangers, the Mai- 
nots had been ground to a 
fritter of little clans or kin- 
ships, which lived in poverty— 
though not quite unprovided 
with food—and in a state of 
endless blood-feuds with one 
another. Galan found a refuge 
with one Gregorachi, a great 
man who had a tower and 
who fed him. But then Gre- 
gorachi expected him to join 
in raids against other Mainots 
and cattle-lifting excursions. 
His daughter wanted, 50 
Diego says, to marry him, 
but he had no intention of 
allowing himself to be taken 
captive by a Mainot wife, and 
imprisoned for the rest of his 
life in ‘Many Towered Maina.’ 
The lady wept, but Diego felt 
sure she would get over it 
before long. At last he sailed 
away in a little coasting craft. 
Other troubles infested his 
rambling voyage homeward to 
Valencia, but he was no longer 
a captive of the Turks, and it 
is only in that capacity that 
he is of interest. 
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THE DACOIT OF THE PAK-CHAN. 


BY H. W. §. 


I, THE DACOITIES. 


THE Court House, a large 
thatched bungalow, stood above 
us on the highest ridge of the 
promontory. In the slope 
below stood one or two weath- 
ered banyan trees tucked away 
out of reach of the monsoon. 
The small village in which we 
had landed also lay snugly, 
beside a patch of shingle, in a 
sheltered bay on the lee side. 
For the most part the whole 
promontory of Victoria Point, 
the farthest south-east corner 
of the Empire of India, seemed 
bare enough and singularly un- 
impressive. And yet by reason 
of its setting at the mouth of 
the great Pak-Chan Estuary, 
its background of jungle- 
covered mountains, and _ its 
blue encircling sea and jade- 
green islands, it seemed to 
breathe a romance and wild 
beauty of its own. Certainly 
I climbed the hill with a 
feeling of excited anticipation, 
and with that exultant feeling 
which a great panorama of 
natuial beauty is apt to arouse 
—unless one is suffering from 
having had too long a march 
or too little to eat. After the 
days of rain the sun had come 
out; and when he does that 
in latitude 10° North all the 


world is aware of it. As we 
climbed we gasped for air; 
the moist atmosphere, heated to 
an incredible temperature, rose 
round one in waves of steam 
which made the hillside dance 
before one’s eyes. 

It was with much relief that 
we entered the shady verandah 
of the Court House and asked 
the attendant Burman for the 
S.D.0.1 Soon we were ushered 
into a well-shaded room, 80 
well protected from the glare 
without that it was difficult 
at first to see more than a pale 
face behind sundry sheets of 
foolscap lying on the large 
table. As my eyes got accus- 
tomed to the darkness I was 
aware that the pale face behind 
the table wore a wearied and 
anxious expression, and that 
the eyes were the eyes of a 
much worried man. 

“Sit down,” he said in a 
tired voice. “I am glad to 
see you. I wished to have 4 
talk about tin-mining ; it may 
help our administration here. 
But I wish you had come at 
any other time.”’ 

“Tam sorry,” said I; “ but 
it is my only chance of getting 
here, this year at all events.” 

“Oh, I know, I know! It’s 





1 The Sub-Divisional Officer, who acted as Commissioner in charge of the sub- 


division. 
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of you. Next year would 
pe too late for me, anyhow. 
I shall either have been trans- 
ferred, or be in that graveyard 
over yonder.” 

The man, I saw, was suffering 
from a bad attack of depression. 
“Don’t talk like that,” said I. 
“A year soon goes—and you 
look quite fit; besides, you'll 
have the dry season on in a few 
months.” 

He looked hard at me. 
“You’ve never had dysentery, 
Iimagine. You’ve never had 
to live alone in an infernal 
hole which you hate; and 
you’ve never had every single 
man, woman and child in your 
employ, in the village, in every 
single village within a hundred 
miles, all down with dysentery 
—helpless, unable to come or 
go, unable to think or do for 
themselves, and all as ignorant 
and stupid as the devil ! ” 

“It sounds bad,” said I. 
“But can’t you get help from 
Mergui 9 ” 

“Mergui! Might as soon 
expect help from the Viceroy 
in Simla or the Prime Minister 
of England.”’ 

“Oh, come,” I said. ‘ After 
all, you are part of Mergui, 
part of Burmah and of the 
British Empire. You are a 
very definite and important 
point on the map—and surely 
your Headquarters will back 
you and not let you down if 
things are represented to them.” 

“Skittles, my dear sir. Head- 
quarters — fiddlesticks! Did 
you ever know a Headquarters 
of anything, or of any Service 
im the world, which would not 


sacrifice its outposts at any 
moment for its own conveni- 
ence ? ” 

I felt that the man was too 
much of a pessimist to argue 
with. I tried to change the 
subject. ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I 
am here as you asked me in 
your letter. I cannot get my 
transport for crossing the Penin- 
sula for a fortnight: the ele- 
phants are all carrying tin at 
the moment. I shall be quite 
ready to go up and look at the 
Maliwoon Mines whenever you 
like.” 

“ But, ’*pon my word, I don’t 
see how I can get you up 
there. My police and boat’s 
crews are all sick to a man.” 

“Well,” said I, “I’ve got 
that Renawng boat and my 
own men.” 

“My dear fellow, you can’t 
go there with things in their 
present state. Every man is 
sick; all work has stopped ; 
and besides the country is un- 
settled at the moment; some 
rotten dacoities going on. 
Everyone goes in fear of his 
life just now.” 

“That need not stop my 
seeing the mines. With my 
outfit of medicines, who knows, 
I might be able to help your 
men to get on their feet.” 

“No, no; if Clunis has not 
been able to pull ’em straight, 
there isn’t a fellow in the 
world who can.” 

“Who is Clunis ? ’”’ I asked. 

“What, not heard of ‘ Nai 
Klunie’! Gadzooks, my dear 
fellow! Why, he is the man 
*pout here. “Gad! I don’t 


know what I should do with- 
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out him.” Then, leaning for- 
ward and speaking in his most 
impressive manner, he added, 
“He runs this country.” His 
face had lightened up for a 
moment. It now resumed its 
former pale, expressionless as- 
pect. ‘But, look here; go 
over to the bungalow and 
make yourself comfortable ; 
there’s a room for Nai Suk 
also. We'll discuss these things 
after tiffin. I’ve got some work 
to finish, Ah Pong Goh is 
expecting you. If your boat- 
men are sound they will bring 
your kit up—lI’ve not got a 
sound man in the place.” He 
sighed heavily as we went out 
into the heat and glare. 

“That Nai-Commissioner is 
a sick man,” said Nai Suk, as 
we walked out towards the 
point where the bungalow stood 
with all its sun-shades down. 

Ah Pong Goh turned out to 
be a very decent clean-looking 
Burman from Tenasserim. He 
spoke Siamese and Malay in- 
differently badly. His pock- 
marked face had a wearied ex- 
pression, and when he spoke 
it was in a listless and tired 
voice. He, too, had been down 
with the all-pervading sickness, 
and could hardly drag himself 
about. 

Later in the morning our 
host came in and threw him- 
self into a long chair. ‘“ Tiffin, 
Ah Pong Goh!” he called, 
“put I’m dashed if I can eat 
anything.” 

A moment later a firm booted 
step was heard outside. 

“That’s not a native,” I 
thought, and then in walked 
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a sturdy figure with that sort 
of determined swing which you 
see best in a naval gun’s crew, 

“‘Clunis, my dear fellow!” 
gasped our host, as he rose to 
his feet and held out two 
hands; “how the devil did 
you get here ? ”’ 

“Boat and walked,” said 
Clunis with a smile. 

“* Here, let me introduce you 
two.”’ He subsided back in 
his chair and rattled off my 
name and why I was there, 
and then broke into a long 
account of all his troubles. 

After tiffin our host returned 
to the Court House and Clunis 
took me out along the edge of 
the hill. 

“I always come and look at 
this when I can get down here,” 
he said. “It’s a fair tonic to 
me to look at that sea, with 
its islands. These Selungs— 
the Sea Gypsies—have a special 
word for that: ‘ Kawbung’ 
they call it. ‘The island-girt 
sea’; good, isn’t it? Why, 
look over there, beyond that 
horizon, and think: Ceylon, 
the isle of spices ; and beyond 
again, Aden’s peaks; the Medi- 
terranean, the cradle of all we 
know and have; and in the 
far mists, England, that little 
island, most marvellous in all 
the history of man, if you look 
at it rightly. It makes the 
blood tingle.” He smoked his 
pipe. ‘He calls it a ghastly 
hole; this! I call it The 
Temple.” Then, turning to me, 
he said, ‘‘ You see how it 1s. 
The S.D.O. is not himself ; he’s 
not suited to this life away 
from his own kind. Now if 
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you want to see these mines 

m come with me. I start 
to-night with the flood-tide 
up the Pak-Chan. I’m going 
down to the store to get this 
list of things; can you be 
ready before sunset ? ” 

“Rather,” said I. “Shall I 
bring our boat along? She’s 
a bit heavy for inland or 
estuary work, I think; but 
I've got a crew.” 

“No. Leave all your men 
in her here; she may be 
weful later; bring Nai Suk 
and a couple of good jungle 
men if you have them. I 
want to tell you—I have some- 
thing else on. No one must 
know; that is why I brought 
you out here. There’s been 
another dacoity, at Nam Deng, 
on this side—at daybreak yes- 
terday. Then there was a 
gang raided Ban Mai on the 
Siamese side last week, which 
upset the 8.D.O. very much at 
the time. Three people killed 
and any number wounded. I 
have certain suspicions about 
these and other recent robberies, 
ad I am going to do some 
investigation of my own. I 
than’t tell the 8.D.O. until I 
have had my cut in; it is no 
We worrying a sick man, and 
a hide-bound official at that. 
If you will come and help, it 
will be good of you.” 

“Yes, rather ! ’ said I. “ I’ve 
got two good handy fellows, 
though not pukka jungle men 
—Deng, my boy, and Yen, my 
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coxswain. They always travel 
with me and are pretty tough 
and reliable.” 

When, over a cup of tea, I 
told the 8.D.O. that I was 
going up to the mines with 
Clunis that evening, he at first 
protested and then gave in 
wearily. 

The sun was dipping towards 
the horizon when we walked 
down to the village and to the 
bamboo jetty where Clunis’ 
whaler lay in the shadows. 
With a fair wind and young 
tide we were soon rolling up 
the great estuary, which in the 
darkening light held to my eyes 
the bigness and the grandeur 
of some northern fjord. 

A number of islands lie right 
across it ten miles up with 
channels on the east and west, 
and here in times past was a 
regular nest of pirates, who 
lived on the country round and 
on the native junks and boat 
traffic in the islands. We took 
in sail and waited for the tide 
to make before proceeding far- 
ther. The men lit a fire and 
boiled the rice for their evening 
meal. Clunis, who had been 
very silent, took me aside along 
a patch of sand, and then walk- 
ing up and down with his 
hands behind him began to 
tell me what he had been able 
to piece together about the 
dacoities. His investigations 
of the afternoon had taken the 
form of cross-questioning cer- 
tain of the Selungs* or ‘Sea 





1 The Selungs, also called Salones, Sea Gypsies and Orang Laut (or men of the 
sa) by the Malays, are a primitive race, like the Ka tribes of Indo-China, who 
been pushed back into the islands by the more virile Burmese and Malays, but 
Survive insmall numbers. Their own name for themselves is Mawkeu. These 
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Gypsies ’ who have for some 
years made Victoria Point their 
southern headquarters. Clunis 
had a knowledge of the Selung 
language, apparently one of 
the indigenous languages of 
this part of Asia, used by the 
Sea Gypsies throughout the 
archipelago, and which only 
two or three white men have, 
so far as I know, ever mastered. 
In consequence he had remark- 
able influence with them. 

*“* The Siamese police are quite 
at a loss as to the perpetrators, 
but swear that they come from 
this side of the frontier. Our 
police are certain the gang 
comes from the Siamese side. 
So they are mutually abusing 
one another and have made no 
headway at all, and now come 
these two fresh cases.” 

“Well, the beggars must 
have some place to which they 
carry the stuff.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Clunis ; 
“the stuff they take is going 
somewhere. But I have got 
no clue, and there are no 
tracks at all on the Siamese 
side, which shows to my mind 
that the party comes and goes 
by boat when they raid there. 
All the villages raided are by 
the water or close to it. On 
this side, although Nam Deng 
is close to the Pak-Chan, the 
other recent raids were all up 
in the mining area a long way 
from the estuary. I was away 
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when they occurred, and every. 
one was in such a funk after 
Ah Ping Mon was killed defend. 
ing his house that no pursuit 
was attempted—although there 
are said to have been buffalo 
tracks leading over the hilk 
into the dense forest to the 
north of the Wun Yai river.” 

“But that is in quite the 
other direction from the water. 
ways of the Pak-Chan,” said I. 

“Well, I’m not so sure,” 
said Clunis. ‘“ You see the 
western coast behind the Arehi- 
pelago is not far off at the back 
of that country. No one ever 
goes through except an occa- 
sional Karen hunter. But what 
about anyone having a cache 
up one of the innumerable 
creeks on that side? He could 
raid with unsuspicious-looking 
native trading-boats ascending 
the Pak-Chan and going back 
down the river round to his 
own creek; and he could, as 
an alternative, work overland 
on to the settlements on the 
Burmese side of the Pak- 
Chan ? ” 

*“* Yes,” said I, “‘ of course he 
could if he was smart; but 
why should anyone want to 
come and risk raiding on the 
Pak-Chan when he can get a8 
many Burmese and Selung vil- 
lages as he likes among the 
western islands, where there 1s 
no organised police and where 
he need never be caught ? ” 





shy and wandering folk live in their kabangs (canoe-like boats built up om ® 
dug-out keelson and bilge), and cruise throughout the archipelago in search of 
pearl-shell, sea-snails, béche-de-mer, sea-slugs and edible birds’ nests, which they 
sell or barter to Burmese and Chinese merchants, and the fish and fruit which form 
their staple diet. They have very few land settlements, and generally live entirely 
in small wandering squadrons of twenty to thirty boats, passing from island to 
island and from harbour to harbour as the weather and wind allow. 
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“Ah!” said Clunis, “that 
is where my theory comes in. 
You know it is always the 
headmen who get raided ? ” 

“Yes. I can’t make that 
out, unless the fellow has a 
special down on headmen, and 
then only on the headmen 
around the Pak-Chan.”’ 

“Precisely. You’re on to it. 
Someone who has a down on 
the Pak-Chan headmen, and 
I only know of one such— 
Heintz, the renegade European 
who lived for some time at 
Chumpawn. Know him ? ” 

“Good Lord, yes! He tried 
to get a passage with me up 
the coast once, and my whole 
crew threatened to go ashore 
if I took him. The village 
people wanted to stone him 
out of their place for some- 
thing he’d done. Never heard 
what became of him.” 

“That’s the fellow. He 
‘went native.’ Had a wife in 
every village thereabouts, and 
actually stole or borrowed 
money from all the villagers 
til it was too hot for him. 
Then he fled across the Pak- 
Chan and settled in a village 
o this side of the frontier ; 
but the headmen came to- 
gether and drove him out. He 
went off into the jungle to the 
north-east, with enough food 
given to him to take him to 
Bokpyin, cursing and vowing 
vengeance on every one of the 
men who had turned him out. 
Now, shortly, I believe that 
he never went to Bokpyin at 
all, but that he has settled on 
one of those creeks south of it, 
terrorised the inhabitants 


in his old way, got a few 
blackguards round him, and 
is now feeling strong enough 
to get his own back in his own 
charming manner. Well, I am 
out to stop him. And my 
Selungs are going to help me. 
What do you say ?”’ 

“Which way do we start ? ” 

Clunis laughed shortly. “ We 
don’t go to Maliwoon to-night 
at all; we go on up to Nam 
Deng as soon as supper is over, 
and then we may have farther 
to go than you think.” 

We had about fourteen miles 
to go up the main estuary and 


then up a side creek, or klong, . 


to the west, to reach the scene 
of the Nam Deng dacoity. The 
sea-wind blew us gently along 
in the night up the wide water- 
way, and the flood-tide helped 
us aS we eventually turned 
about midnight into the klong. 
A mile or two up we stopped 
and Clunis went ashore. Nai 
Suk and I lay snoozing in the 
stern-sheets. After an hour’s 
absence he returned with two 
headmen, both Burmese, but 
speaking Siamese, as I found 
they do a great deal in this 
part of the peninsula. 

“Come along,” said Clunis, 
“we'll go and see what these 
fellows can show us.” 

We were soon striding up 
a narrow path past the little 
scattered homesteads of the 
village, away towards the 
rising hill country. In half 
an hour we reached a group of 
huts, for the most part in ruins, 
looking as if a herd of wild 
elephants had been playing 
with them. The floors were 
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broken through, the thatched 
roofs hanging over the side ; 
the upright posts on which 
most of the homes of the people 
are built had been hacked with 
dahs and broken in many places. 
The rice-bins were demolished, 
and palm water - buckets, 
bamboo-matting and endless 
little household things still lay 
about the ground. One house 
had been partially re-roofed, 
and in it the inhabitants were 
lying for the night. 

Having examined all we could 
with the headmen’s torches, we 
lay down to get a bit of sleep 
till dawn under the lee of one 
of the broken-down roofs. I 
seemed to have been asleep two 
minutes when Clunis woke me. 

** What’s the plan ? ” I asked, 
yawning at the rising sun. 

“Try and find what traces 
they have left, first.” 


Outside the bamboo palisad- 
ing of the houses we stood 


with the two headmen. They 
pointed all round to marks on 
the ground concentrating into 
the trail towards the forest- 
covered hills. A considerable 
number of sandal-shod men 
had evidently lately been over 
it. We followed along the 
trail, climbing steadily into the 
ranges for an hour, and found 
a Karen tobacco bag which had 
been dropped by one of the 
party. Then we came upon 
some paper which had been 
thrown into the jungle on one 
side of the trail close to a 
stream. Clunis’ sharp eyes first 
spotted it; it had grains of 
glutinous rice sticking to it, 
and proved to be a page out 
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of a magazine. We looked at 
it eagerly—it was printed jp 
German. 

“We have enough for the 
moment,” he said. ‘ We'll g0 
slowly, and work out the cam- 
paign at Maliwoon.” 

By sunrise next morning 
Clunis had me marching north- 
westward along the road to 
the mines, and while I spent 
a long day studying the tin 
lodes and looking at wonderful 
specimens of tin crystals, wol- 
fram and hornblends of enor- 
mous size and unusual colour- 
ing, he was busy talking chiefly 
with the Chinese towkays and 
workmen in the various dig- 
gings, and in some prospecting 
venture of his own farther to 
the north. It was after dark 
when we stumbled back into 
the Maliwoon Rest House, and 
for my part I was tired out. 

As I sat conning over 4 
couple of the Maliwoon Tin 
Leases and slapping the mos- 
quitoes humming round in the 
still hot night, and Nai Suk 
availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity for a good sleep on his 
mat in a far corner, my ‘boy’ 
Deng came in from the kitchen 
quarter behind the Rest House 
and said, in the stage whisper 
which he kept for mysterious 
events— 

“There is a Malay who 
comes to Nai Klunie with news. 
He does not wish to be seen.” 

‘Tell him to wait, and you 
go over to Wing San’s house 
and say to Nai Klunie that ! 
want him as soon as he can 
come. Don’t mention the 
Malay.” 
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Clunis did not take long to 
gome across, and we sat at the 
rickety table while in the 
shadow behind squatted the 
Malay, talking rapidly and in 
a low voice, and answering 

estions from my companion. 
I did not know enough Malay 
tofollow more than the obvious 
things in his discourse. 

It appeared that the moment 
the news of the Nam Deng 
afiair had reached Clunis, he, 
acting on his suspicions, had 
despatched the Malay, Mat Ali, 
who was an expert tracker, 
from Maliwoon to get into the 
mountainous forest behind Nam 
Deng by the valley of the 
upper Maliwoon river, which 
euts back right into that piece 
of country. He followed some 
game tracks over the divide 
down into the streams running 
westward, and cut across the 
hills and valleys on the Sunge 
Mathé and Chaung Ta Nawng 
creeks, where there are small 
Malay and Burmese settlements 
and villages. As most of the 
journey on the divide was done 
at night he had not been able to 
observe much, but he ascer- 
tained at the villages that 
some old houses on a separate 
qreek farther south had re- 
cently been occupied by 
strangers ; that the tracks lead- 
ing to it were full of game- 
traps cut right across them, 
and no one had been along that 
Way since the arrival of these 
people. 

On his return march, before 
he crossed the divide, he found 
4 trail coming out of the 
mountains which had been 
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lately used, and following it 
down towards the coast with the 
utmost caution he came across 
a game-trap consisting of a 
deep pit covered with branches, 
sods of earth and leaves. Going 
carefully round it through the 
jungle, which was very dense 
with rattan, he unexpectedly 
found a fence or stockade. 
From this he retreated with 
equal caution, deciding that 
the place was unhealthy for 
a lonely tracker. As to the 
direction of the trail and where 
it led to, he could only answer 
somewhere to the left of Sunge 
Mathé Creek. 

“Are there any villages 
there ? ” asked Clunis. 

“No; only Kampong Mathé 
under the hill at the entrance, 
where some fishermen of the 
true faith live in the fishing 
season.” 

I had got the chart on the 
table. 

“ That’s no use,” said Clunis ; 
“it won’t show anything that 
will help us.” 

I, the grandson of a naval 
hydrographer, having worked 
with Admiralty charts up and 
down these coasts, would not 
allow them to be maligned now 
by Clunis, and I told him so. 

“Now,” I said, “to prove 
my contention, I am going to 
locate our friend on this very 
chart. Look at this promon- 
tory sticking right out into 
the archipelago, well south of 
all the backwaters, sands and 
snags of the inner row of 
islands. Here is the spot where 
any capable man would place 
himself, on a creek, with good 
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depth of water inside, protected 
by inlets of the sea on its land 
side, and only a narrow isthmus 
by which it can be approached. 
There is a flat piece of land for 
growing his paddy and hiding 
his stolen cattle, high hills all 
round to hide him, shoals run- 
ning well off the land outside, 
with strong cross-tides, to keep 
off inquisitive vessels from the 
sea, and within easy access of 
a perfect labyrinth of islands 
to which he can escape at any 
time. And all this within 
thirty miles across the moun- 
tains of the smiling valleys of 
the Upper Pak-Chan, which he 
appears to have made up his 
mind to raid.” 

“I believe your old chart is 
going to be of some use after 
all,” laughed Clunis; “ but 


I. PLAN OF 


It was one of Clunis’ most 
disconcerting habits to get up 
in the middle of the night and 
say it was morning, and then 
to start cheerfully on the day’s 
job, or continue a discussion 
which had languished a few 
hours earlier because everyone 
was too tired to continue it. 

So I was hardly surprised, 
after I had had an hour or 
two on my mat, to be awakened 
by Clunis, who, walking up 
and down smoking a black 
Burmah cheroot, said in a 
matter-of-fact way— 

“IT am convinced that unless 
we can catch them red-handed 
by intercepting them on the 
trail when returning from one 
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which of these many creeks do 
you put him on?” He passed 
the tip of his pencil up the 
coast-line opposite the Gregory 
group of islands which I had 
indicated. 

“Well, if I were he,” said 
I, “I should put my Kampong 
on the farthest, and therefore 
most difficult, point of land 
to reach from the mainland, 
and on the creek with the most 
dangerous approach from the 
sea. That is on this northern 
one here,”’ and I put my finger 
on the creek on the north side 
of Kanmaw Point. 

“It would be almost worth 
while turning pirate to have 
such a place,” said Clunis. 
** It’s ideal ! ” 

** Well,”’ said I, “ the sooner 
we see it the better.” 


CAMPAIGN. 


of their dacoities, it is no use 
making an attack on their place 
from the land side alone.” 

“No. Nor from the sea side 
alone.” 

* Quite so—that is even more 
obvious. But if they had no 
sea-transport a land attack 
would be all right. However, 
old Mo Dyin, the Selung, re- 
ports that three of the kabangs 
of his own people from Victoria 
Point left last month and have 
not returned since. They are 
all three owned by men who 
are what he calls ‘opium- 
bought.’ In other words, they 
have learned the opium habit 
from some of these damned 
Chinese coast-traders, and will 
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follow implicitly anyone who 
can supply them regularly. 
They said they were going to 
their new ‘opium master,’ and 
that was all. No one has seen 
them since. There are no new 
Chinese or Burmese pearl-shell 
puyers on the coast—I have 
ascertained that. It is ten to 
one, to my mind, that they 
have joined up with Heintz, 
and that he has got these Sea 
Gypsies and their boats, in 
addition to whatever ordinary 
coast-boats or junks he has 
been using for the raids on the 
Siam side. If that is the case, 
he is going to be extremely 
hard to run to earth if he gets 
away into the islands, because 
not only will he have the 
guidance of the Sea Gypsies 
to all their secret hiding-places, 
but their boats are far harder 
to follow or to catch than the 
ordinary native boat. They 
are a8 elusive as sea-swallows.” 

“As I understand your line 
of thought,” said I, “you 
don’t intend to drag me over 
these abominable jungles and 
mountains, but to put me on 
a little job of blockade of the 
enemy’s coast.” 

‘Something of the sort,” he 
said. “ What about it ? ” 


_ “Well, I’ve got an old ship’s 


lifeboat, slow as a house, but 
the can ‘keep the sea,’ or will 
be able to by the time I’ve 
done with her. Give me 
twenty-four hours clear for that. 
But where are my frigates, my 
swift destroyers, my scouts ? 
And so far, remember, our 
mowledge of the enemy’s 
stronghold and its whereabouts 


is pure conjecture based solely 
on what you call a rotten old 
Admiralty chart !” 

Clunis laughed. ‘‘ Don’t rub 
it in. As to scouts, could you 
make use of some of my 
friendlies—old Mo Dyin and 
some of his non-opium smoking 
Sea Gypsy friends ? ” 

“Don’t forget I cannot talk 
Selung like you, and Mo Dyin 
has never clapped eyes on me. 
You know, better than I, how 
suspicious the Sea Gypsies are 
of all new chums, white or 
brown.” 

“Well, Mo Dyin himself 
speaks a bit of Siamese; he’s 
been long enough in these 
parts for that. But he doesn’t 
read or write, of course, and 
I can only send by your hand 
my talisman which I use when 
I want him urgently.” He 
pulled out from round his neck 
a remarkably large blue-col- 
oured pearl with a hole in it, 
through which was threaded 
a cord of many colours. “ Take 
this and show it to him, explain 
that we are after his ‘ opium- 
bought ’ friends; that I shall 
meet him up the coast when 
you will return the pearl to 
me; and that until then I put 
you in my place and he must 
follow you and do what you 
tell him. One more thing: you 
cannot go up the coast with 
an ordinary European ship’s 
boat. Every craft in the archi- 
pelago, every bay and anchor- 
age, every hill and village, 
would know your slightest 
movement from hour to hour. 
You might as well walk down 
the Strand disguised as a 
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Chinese mandarin and expect to 
avoid attention.” 

“The deuce! I hadn’t looked 
at it that way—but now I come 
to think of it I think I can 
make a disguise of that old tub 
which will take in even you— 
and what’s more, I’ll improve 
her speed into the bargain. 
By the way, is there a decent 
boat carpenter at Victoria Point 
—no primitive Sea Gypsies for 
this sort of job.” 

“Yes, there’s one good 
Chinese boat builder, Nguan- 
hing, as fine an old Chinaman 
as you can meet. Say I sent 
you. Now you must get mov- 
ing. This is Wednesday ; 
Thursday night you must be 
at sea. How soon can you be 
off Kanmaw Point, you and 
your Sea-Gypsy boats ? ” 

“Bar accidents, we could be 
off there on Friday at noon, 
if all goes well, and if, that is, 
they will really come with me 
and take my instructions. And 
when I get there, what do you 
propose ? ” 

“‘T shall be there before you, 
and when I see you I shall 
attack the place. There are 
plenty of men in this valley 
who will be only too glad to 
come with me. You’ve got to 
stop any craft putting to sea 
when I attack from the shore. 
We must catch Heintz at all 
costs. The moment he is caught 
there will be any number of 
witnesses ready to come for- 
ward.” 

“You'll never know me,” 
said I, “‘ unless I make a private 
signal.” 


“Right!” said Clunis. 





“Then hoist an attap palm 
leaf at your masthead, and 
make each kabang do the 
same—you'll get plenty at Vic- 
toria Point.” 

At this point our lamp gut- 
tered and went out with a 
flourish. We stared at the 
growing light without, and just 
then in came Nai Suk, who had 
slept in the verandah. 

“Seems to me you’ve been 
talking all night, Korab,” said 
he. “I only hope you are 
not going to take me on the 
sea again.” He rolled this 
way and that, picked himself 
up against the wall and hung 
there in all the apparent agonies 
of sea-sickness. Clunis, who 
had not seen his acting before, 
was delighted. 

“No, Nai Suk, I shall cer- 
tainly not lose so valuable a 
chief of staff. I am going to 
borrow you. May I?” he 
asked, turning to me. 

**T shall be without my best 
interpreter,” said I. “ He talks 
every dialect of Siamese or 
Shan ever invented—and can 
imitate any other known lingo 
into the bargain.” 

“‘ Just what I need, if I am 
going to recruit these headmen 
from all over the Pak-Chan.” 

As the sun rose I left him 
to plan his cross-country march. 
We were soon gliding along 
the western shores of the 
estuary, the four long oars 
going in steady rhythm. I 
gave Yen the helm and fell 
fast asleep, and had a good 
hour’s caulk in the stern-sheets. 

I do not think I ever spent 
@ more active day than that 
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which followed. After inter- 
viewing the carpenter, and 
drawing out the plans for the 
work on the boat, I set to work 
to get out a list of provisions 
and other things which Yen had 
to get at the store. Then, 
worst and most difficult of all, 
I had to see Mo Dyin, the 
Selung, for which I fortified 
myself with a sound break- 
fast. 
I walked alone down to the 
little Selung houses standing 
on their wooden stilts above 
the side creek inside the bay. 
The Selung children stopped 
playing round the kabangs, 
where they lay moored in a 
row at high-water mark, and 
after staring at me open- 
mouthed, fled in consternation. 
The news soon spread, and 
several of the women cooking, 
or doing other work, in the 
open, joined in the general 
panic. 

Seeing one man who con- 
tinued working on a mat-sail 
in one of the boats, I called out 
to him, “ Mo Dyin, Mo Dyin,” 
several times, and then added 
in Siamese, which I clipped in 
the Peninsula fashion as well 
a I could, “I want to see 
him, from his friend Micha 
Kiunie.” The fellow looked at 
me vacantly, so I said it all 
Over again. He spat out some 
ted betel-nut juice from his 
mouth, gave one hoarse shout 
over his shoulder in Selung 
and went on calmly with his 


work. He at least did not seem 
frightened. 

In @ moment a slightly built 
little man with a thin grey 
moustache and beard came out 
on the platform of one of the 
houses, tying up a regular 
Malay sarong! as he came. 
He gazed at me with a greater 
dignity than I felt I could 
assume, anxious as I was to 
make a favourable impression. 
I said in Siamese— 

“Mo Dyin, Micha? Klunie 
sent me with a message. May 
I talk with you ? ” 

A look of recognition came 
into his face when he heard 
the name, and he climbed 
down the bamboo ladder and 
came towards me. He walked 
with a slight roll in his gait, as 
most of these Sea Gypsies do 
on land. He raised one hand 
slightly in salute. I sat down 
on a pile of bamboos and he 
squatted on the sand. [I lit 
a cheroot and then offered him 
one. He shook his head. I 
blew a large smoke-ring in the 
still air over his head, an 
accomplishment which has sev- 
eral times stood me in good 
stead. He ducked his head 
and watched it, and then sniffed 
the atmosphere. I could see 
by his face that he thought 
the aroma was passing good. 

I offered him another, and 
this time, hesitating and with 
a deprecatory smile, he took 
it. He put one end in his 
mouth, and I lit a match and 





The kilt or petticoat garment worn by the Malayan races. As a rule the Sea 
Gypsies have little enough to cover themselves with. 


* Micha=the Selung for Sir, Mr or Master ;=Nai of the Siamese, Tuan of the 


Malays, Thakin of the Burmese. 
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applied it to the other. At 
the first successful whiff an 
ecstatic expression came over 
his countenance, such as I have 
often seen on the faces of the 
priests of the Buddhist monas- 
teries on similar occasions in 
Siam and the Shan States. He 
turned to me, held the cigar 
in the air, and looked at it 
and then at me and smiled. 
So far we had said nothing, 
but the interview had been 
highly satisfactory from my 
point of view. I felt instinc- 
tively that I was now on the 
highroad to his confidence on 
my own merits, or rather on 
those of the blessed Manilla 
tobacco leaf, without having 
had to have recourse to the 
blue pearl. I now spoke seri- 
ously and said— 

“Mo Dyin, I have heard of 


you from Micha Klunie, who 
tells me you are worthy and 
to be trusted. I have an im- 
portant work to do for- Micha 
Klunie, and he asks you to 


help me. Here is his request 
to you.” I pulled out the pearl 
on its string from around my 
neck. He took one look, put 
his cigar carefully on a chip 
of wood and held up both 
hands to his forehead, and said 
in a voice that was unexpectedly 
deep and vibrant, coming from 
so slight a person— 

“Korab! Chi kabang chi (I 
and my boat) and my goods 
and family are ready at any 
time for Micha Klunie. What 
can do, we? ”’ 

I proceeded to explain as 
best I could that Micha Klunie 
on land and I, working with 
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him, on sea, believing that his 
‘opium-bought’ friends who 
had left the settlement last 
moon were in the hands of g 
bad man, a farang like our. 
selves, who was paying them 
with opium, had decided to set 
them free and punish the bad 
man for that and other mis. 
deeds perpetrated by him on 
many people peacefully living 
in the villages of the Pak-Chan. 

I explained that I was going 
in the farang boat which Nguan- 
hing was working at across the 
bay, with plenty of men, but 
that I wanted him and three 
other boats of Selungs who 
were friends of his to act as 
trackers or huntsmen, and en- 
able us to find where the man 
and the lost Sea Gypsies were 
hidden. 

He never took his eyes off 
me for a moment during the 
recital until I began to draw 
a map of the coast-line on the 
sand, when his attention be 
came riveted on that. His 
face lit up as I got in the main 
islands north of Victoria Point 
as far as Lampi, known to 
Europeans as Sullivan Island. 
He had some other Selung 
name for it, but recognised it 
at once by its shape. 

I found that Mo Dyin had 
not only a prodigious memory 
for rocks, bays, tides and 
islands, but was very quick i 
his ability to recognise places 
by other national names than 
those of his own people. 

At the end he had promised 
to meet me with four kabangs 
in the passage under the lee 
or east side of Pulo Jungs, 
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the Malay name for North 
Jsland, at sunset the next 


evening. 

[hurried back to Nguanhing, 
where he was at work on the 
poat. Camilla, as she was 
mown, having come off a 
steamer of that name, was 
of the usual type of double- 
mded twenty-eight-foot ship’s 
lifeboat. The captain had 
found her faster than his other 
boats, and had put a centre- 
board into her and rigged her 
with a tall Chinese lug-sail and 
jib. 
"the Rajah of Renawng, who 
had bought her for taking the 
mails off the steamer in bad 
weather, had let her down con- 
siderably. He lent her to me, 
saying, laughing, “‘ You can do 
what you like with the boat, 
oly you can’t make an English 
yacht of her.” The puzzle was 
how to make her look like any 
cneeivable kind of native 
vessel. 

The first thing was to give 
her two masts and two Chinese 
lugs like the local junks. There 
was @ mast step in one of the 
ater thwarts, so we brought 
the big mast and sail back to 
that. I borrowed a small spar 
or a foremast from Nguanhing 
ad stepped it right forward in 
the bow thwart in good junk 
fhion, and I got a small lug 
out of a fishing sampan to set 
upon it. Then the stem and 
stem had to be altered, so as 
‘ogive junk-like ends in profile. 

was easier than it at first 

. We fitted a false teak 
stem-piece above the water- 


taked forward and held 
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well in place by two wing-pieces 
secured to the gunwale on each 
bow. 

At the stern we shaped an- 
other pair of battens fixed to 
each quarter which protruded 
over the stern some way, giving 
quite the appearance of an 
overhanging stern. 

When finally we had affixed 
a kadjang, or shelter, of split 
bamboo and palm leaves from 
another small fishing canoe 
over the stern-sheets, the effect 
was extraordinarily good, and 
with the completion of a big 
‘eye’ in black and white on 
each bow, a shout of laughter 
went up from Deng which I 
was afraid would attract the 
whole settlement. 

Then I had to ‘stay’ the 
masts, which was done by using 
rattans to the gunwales. A 
bowsprit fitting and jib hal- 
yard were rigged for setting 
the jib if necessary on a reach, 
as I knew that there is nothing 
like a jib for pulling along a 
heavyish boat at times, and 
a few of the Mergui pearlers 
carried a head-sail of that de- 
scription. 

When next morning dawned 
I found I had forgotten to get 
a good anchor and rope, and 
I had a long hunt before I got 
what I wanted—a long wooden 
Chinese grapnel, with a big 
stone lashed to it, which I 
thought would hold well if 
required, with a good warp 
from old Nguanhing. The 
anchor lay along the bow wing- 
piece, the sharp fluke hanging 
out beyond the stem in the 
most approved Chinese fashion. 

E 
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It was after the morning 
rice that we quietly slipped 
from the jetty and with main- 
sail up ran out from the lee 
of the land with a brisk sea 
breeze. As we hauled our 
wind outside Victoria Point, 
we hoisted the new foresail 
and headed away on a close 
reach southward under the 
lee of Pulo Roo. The boat 
laid down on her side to her 
unwonted spread of canvas, 
and pushed her honest bow 
through a smother of singing 
foam. I sat steering just be- 
hind the kadjang shelter inside 
which Deng was stowing my 
blankets, while Yen sat for- 
ward with the four Malays, 
who had come to us as part 
of the boat, and who all 
watched critically her perform- 
ance as a two-master. 

The coxswain, Ahmed, was 
a Penang Malay who had served 
as quartermaster in a steamer 
out of that port. He was a 
very smart reliable fellow. 

Once through the Bell Pass 
we bore off for our rendezvous. 
The distance from Goh Lan 
round the eastern point of 
Pulo Bessin is exactly ten sea 
miles, and with a few minutes 
calm under the lee of that 
island we did the distance in 
one hour thirty minutes. The 
wind was increasing from sou’- 
west all the time, and a warn- 
ing film of high cirrus was be- 
ginning to form over the sky. 
For the last few miles the old 
packet was fairly storming 


along. From the way Ahmed 
talked you would have thought 
that he had designed the new 
rig himself. Arrived under 
Pulo Jungis we lowered the 
sails into their lifts and ran 
right in to a tiny bit of shingle 
between two big red rocks, 
A couple of hundred yards off 
lay two of our Sea-Gypsy allies 
at anchor with their attap 
palm signal lying over their 
sterns. It was not long before 
another two began to appear, 
working up under their re 
markable mat lug-sails at a 
speed which looked astonishing. 

Mo Dyin came alongside us 
and asked me to come in his 
kabang to see each of the 
others. Mo Dyin’s own kabang 
and two of the others were 
manned by the usual family 
parties, with three or four or 
more brown children of every 
age, who live contentedly and 
happily with their parents under 
the kadjang shelter placed over 
the after-deck. The fourth boat 
was inhabited by a newly mar: 
ried couple, and was manned 
by two lads and a girl, brothers 
and sister of the young mal, 
Saing by name. This boat was 
reputed to be very fast, and 
old Mo Dyin put her at my 
disposal as tender, the other 
three boats taking duties a 
scouts. All the boats lay to- 
gether as I went over our plan 
of campaign in my best 
‘clipped ’ Siamese. I arranged 
a special signal, display of # 
white over a blue handkerchief, 
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in case of any boat wishing to 
communicate with any other 
one. It was essential to have 
something for calling them up 
if required. I distributed the 
bits of bunting all ready and 
tied together for hoisting in 
any conspicuous place. 

We agreed to sail independ- 
ently and meet at dawn under 
the lee of Middle Island in the 
Gregory Group (I have not 
kept the Selung name). 

“What will the wind be?” 
Iasked Mo Dyin. 

“Plenty wind. One roll in 
the sail for the night-time” 
(when reefing their mat-sails 
these primitive Sea Gypsies roll 
up the light bamboo boom at 
the foot to the required height 
just as the modern yachtsman 
does with his latest roller- 
boom gear), “full sail and 
paddles when the sun comes 
Up; sea, so-so,” said he, rolling 
his hands, with the palms up ; 
and then looking up at the 
cloud film westward, he said, 
“After that, night-time, no 
sail; anchor ; anchor close in ; 
great wind.” 

After a leisurely supper we 
got under way with one batiten 
down in each sail, and were 
soon rolling away on a north- 
north-east course. Old Mo Dyin 
was quite right about the wind : 

was now plenty of it, 
with the sou’-west roll from 
the Indian Ocean beginning to 
make itself felt. Two and a half 
hours on this course and then 
we squared away due north 
up what is known as Forrest 
Strait, heading for the Gregory 
Ilands. At eight o’clock I 
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put Ahmed at the helm, telling 
him to call me in two hours, 
and hanging my watch on the 
kadjang I lay down. 

About 1 A.M. the loom of 
island peaks against the sky 
to the westward showed we 
were passing James Island. I 
took over from Yen, who had 
the helm, and could gener- 
ally steer a good compass 
course. The approach to the 
Middle Island is not easy at 
night-time, as there is a nasty 
place, Kurrachee Rock, in the 
fairway to the south-east, and 
a lot of dangerous rocky ground 
under the island itself. I kept 
to windward of the rock, and 
worked close in round the east 
side and let go under the north- 
east. 

We all slept until the sun 
was topping the jungled ranges 
of the mainland, and when I 
turned out I was tickled to see 
our little squadron all lying 
rolling at their stone anchors 
and cooking their morning stew 
in the little midship hearths 
on deck in the most matter-of- 
fact way, as if they had been 
there for months. 

Mo Dyin and one of the other 
boats got up their stones and 
came alongside. 

“We to the mainland are 
going to the creeks towards 
the south. We will be off 
Kanmaw when the sun is 
there,” said he, pointing to 
the zenith—he meant the sun 
at high noon. Then, as he 
pushed off, “‘ There are creeks 
plenty for us in the great wind. 
The Nai must take care to- 
night.” 
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AS, cruising along the land, 
we made the neighbourhood of 
the Red cliff later on in the 
morning, I hoisted our attap 
palm leaf to the masthead, 
and we crept slowly round the 
point of Kanmaw and along 
the shallows in the northern 
bay, sounding as we went. 
No craft of any kind had been 
in sight all the morning; we 
had seen nothing. I was look- 
ing for the channel marked on 
the chart, and when the depths 
began to increase, I up helm 
and ran her off, taking in the 
foresail. Skirting across the 
shallow bay we suddenly saw 
a kabang coming out of the 
inner creek. She had the attap 
ensign over her stern and our 
blue-and-white signal. It was 
our ‘tender.’ She took a tack 
across and then came back 
towards us. 


“* The opium-bought, we have 
got,” shouted Saing, “in the 
bay. Micha Klunie is there 


also. Lead will I.” Gybing 
over, we followed him up the 
channel, running to the south- 
east. 

As we closed with the point 
of the mangrove bushes, a 
little spit of sand suddenly 
appeared at the back. The 
hill closed in on our starboard 
hand, and as we scraped in to 
the beach in shallowing water, 
I saw Clunis himself, standing 
leaning on his gun. He had a 
broad grin on his face. 

“Well, I’m _ blowed,” he 
shouted. “‘I swear I never 
saw such a rum old junk; 
look at the leer in those eyes. 
I could not believe it was you 
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til I saw your attap signal 
at the masthead. You're 
punctual to the minute,” he 
said, pulling out his wateh, 
“We have got the place all 
right. The garrison has sur- 
rendered, but the Commander- 
in-Chief has bolted.” 

I jumped ashore, followed by 
all hands, glad to stretch their 
legs. Looking round, I found 
we were in the most wonder- 
fully concealed spot ever 
dreamed of. The jungle hills 
closed us in on every side, and 
the little bay itself was hidden 
by the mangroves. 

“Tell me,” I said, “how 
did you get on?” 

“All right down to this 
point. It was really wonderful 
how you had located the place, 
I must say. It is exactly 
where you said. We had a 
hard march the night before 
last and yesterday, got close 
down here last night and then, 
like a lot of fools, bungled 
right into a game-trap. They 
had a post behind it which we 
rushed. Two of our men are 
hurt—not badly. We caught 
several, but, unfortunately, two 
others escaped and gave the 
alarm. I couldn’t wait then, 
but had to push on at once. 
We were in here by daybreak, 
and have caught several of his 
people in the jungle round 
with a whole herd of stolen 
buffalo, and we've got a lot 
of his stores, two of the Selung 
boats, but no junk or other 
craft ; and Heintz himself has 
got away somewhere. I’ve had 
a regular court case this morn- 
ing cross-examining everyone, 
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put can get no information of 
a reliable kind as to where he 
is gone from any of the people 
we have questioned. I confess 
I am nonplussed, and dead 
tired too.”” He looked it. 

We walked up to where 
several old huts stood hidden 
in the jungle at the back. 
Here our men sat about smok- 
ing and talking, and some of 
(lunis’ men were stretched out 
fast. asleep. 

“What about Nai Suk?” 
said I. “Is he all right ? ” 

“A first-class fellow; he’s 
worth a dozen. He’s still 
prowling round these hills some- 
where. It was he who found 
the buffaloes.” 

He led the way through the 
goup of old native houses 
along a footpath. Turning at 
tight angles, the path rose 


slightly, turned another angle, 
and then, suddenly, we stood 
ma small plateau about a 
hundred feet across on the 


imer side of the hill; and 
standing well back against the 
hill I saw a neat little thatched 
house with a wide verandah 
in front. At the back was a 
long store shed built against 
the hill-face. Looking in we 
gazed on such a collection of 
stores, clothing, tools, arms 
and general loot as I never saw 
before. 

The house too was full of 
loot of every kind, with Ger- 
man books and papers scat- 
tered round. Sambur heads 
lung against the wall, and 
tough jungle - wood furniture 
Was scattered through the 
Tooms. 
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On one side was a sleeping- 
room with a stretcher bed; 
some European clothes hung 
against the end wall, a revolver 
holster (empty) of cheap Ger- 
man leather, two dog whips 
(one very heavy with a rattan 
lash) and some whiskey bottles 
(also empty) in the corner. 

Clunis said, “‘ You have seen ; 
now you shall hear.” He strode 
out down the path, and as he 
came among the men he called 
for Mat Ali, the Malay tracker. 

“Get those good-for-nothing 
fellows we caught this morning 
and bring them here.” 

Three untidy abject-looking 
native men came along in a 
few minutes, closely guarded 
by Mat Ali and two Siamese. 

“Those two Siamese fellows 
with Mat Ali were picked up 
by Nai Suk near Muang Kra 
and volunteered to join our 
party. They can tell you a 
few things. Now, then ”’—he 
turned to one of the prisoners 
—‘‘you say your name is— 
what ? ” 

“Sawng, Korab, from Chum- 
pawn.” 

“Yes. And what made you 
join this gang of robbers? Tell 
this Nai; he belongs to the 
Siamese Government; he can 
protect you if you tell every- 
thing. You need not be afraid.” 

This very frightened Sawng 
looked at me and then at 
Clunis, and began a hurried 
recital of his woes: how he 
had served Nai ‘ Aisser’ (as 
the natives called him) when he 
lived in Chumpawn; how the 
Nai had owed him money for 
two buffalo and for ten pickuls 
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of rice which he had sold to 
him; how he owed money to 
every household in Chumpawn ; 
how, when the Nai fled from 
Chumpawn, he, Sawng, had 
followed in order to get his 
money ; how the Nai had taken 
and beaten him with a big 
whip, and had tied his hands 
when he lay insensible on the 
ground; how he had been 
shot in the left leg by the Nai 
when he tried to escape two 
days later, and how he had 
been compelled to follow the 
Nai. Then came descriptions 
of two dacoities in which he 
was compelled to take part. 
The other two men, Malays, 
told different tales, all to the 
same purpose, and gave details 
of how the robberies on the 
Pak-Chan were effected. All 
three grovelled on the ground 
and begged for pardon and to 
be sent to their homes. 

I thought I had heard enough, 
but Clunis got the two Siamese 
headmen to give me accounts 
of the dacoities in their villages. 
At the end of the recital I was 
feeling pretty mad against the 
man, aS much for the way he 
was dragging the reputation of 
the European in the mud as 


The news that Heintz had 
put to sea and was bound for 
distant Awi started us beating 
out to sea within an hour. 

“T reckon Heintz has gone 
north-about,” said I. ‘“‘ From 
Kampong Mathé he could fetch 
the north end of Lampi with 


Iv. THE CHASE. 


for the brutality and lack of 
any decency of feeling which he 
had shown. 

At this juncture who should 
appear but old Mo Dyin walk- 
ing hurriedly in with his rolling 
gait. He went straight up to 
Clunis, saluted with his hand 
to his forehead, and sat on 
the ground close in front of 
him. 

“ Ah, old friend,” cried Clunis, 
“so you came with the Nai 
here with your kabangs and 
your people. My heart is glad 
to see you.” 

The old fellow smiled and 
nodded. I walked up to Clunis 
and gave him back the blue 
pearl and its coloured string. 

“Now,” said Clunis, “you 
have been hunting. What have 
you brought ? ” 

** News, Micha Klunie. The 
other ‘opium-bought’ sailed 
yesterday to Awi, where the 
foreign man has his other har- 
bour. Nai ‘ Aisser’ himself 
left this morning in his big 
sampan from Kampong Mathé: 
he goes, no doubt, to Awi 
also. My brother’s kabang got 
into Kampong Mathé just after 
he had left. But there will be 
great wind to-night.” 






this wind, and, moreover, have 
the shelter of the big island 
to windward. He could never 
beat round the south end to- 
night, and if he did, we should 
probably see him. I cant 
understand why we did not see 
him this morning as he beat 
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out. He must have gone by 
the inside passage behind Kaw 
Jaya and out through Warring- 
ton Strait. If we ourselves 
could weather round the south 
of Lampi we should steal a 
long march on him. But the 
outside of Lampi bristles with 
dangers. What do you say, 
Clunis ; shall we try it?” 

“T leave it to you,” he said. 

It was a stupid thing to 
attempt on sucha night. About 
five o'clock we were well up 
under the lee of the big island, 
with fearsome squalls coming 
down on us. I put her round 
to reach down to the south- 
ward. The ebb was still with 
us, and we made good speed 
down to the lee of Naza Island, 
but coming clear of it we met 
such a breaking sea coming 
through the passages of Steep 
Island that I could only keep 
lnfing. With great difficulty 
I got her to stay on to the port 
tack to fetch through the pas- 
sage. Here the ocean swell, as 
it roared through, broke in 
great cataracts, and one of 
these, about a quarter of a 
mile long, came roaring at us 
a8 high as our masts. It came 
over our gunwales as I luffed 
her, and soaked a ton or so of 
water on board. Another one 
and I should lose the ship and 
all hands. The next sea only 
had a frill on the top of it, and 
the one beyond it I could 
see in the half light was not 
breaking. I jammed the helm 
up 


Lower mains’l,” I shouted, 
up foresail, two battens.” 
She was round and running 
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like a tired old horse, wallowing 
while the men bailed her dry 
with all their might. 

“I’m sorry,” I said with a 
dry throat. “‘I was a fool to 
try it.” 

The sea and wind boiled in 
our wake; the rain streamed 
down as we fled defeated 
through the growing night to 
the northward. We had now 
thirty miles to run under the 
lee of the island, with a gale 
on the quarter and a blind 
thick night ahead. Compared 
to the sea we had met, I wel- 
comed it. All we were wanting 
was a hot meal, so on getting 
well in under the land we put 
the close-reefed main on her 
and hauled in under the land 
for the South Bay. Once in- 
side we let go close in, and Yen, 
who was a past-master in the 
art of cooking in the wind, got 
some hot rice and some water 
boiling. The squalls off the 
land were frightening, but I 
think I had lost my nerve for 
the night off Steep Island. 

We had a smoke and some 
hours’ sleep. I felt quite fresh 
and cheerful after that. It 
stil blew in heavy squalls, 
and under close-reefed forelug 
we stormed up that coast in 
great style at six to seven 
knots. The wind and rain 
began to take off as dawn 
approached. 

At sunrise the wind had gone 
away to a strong breeze, but 
we could see in the gathering 
light that a great sea was run- 
ning against the northern hori- 
zon. We scouted in along the 
shore, and then out round the 
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Olive Island. We stood on 
outside Two Hill Island and 
took a tack towards North 
Point. We were just about 
to tack back to try the inside 
passage, when, sweeping the 
horizon with my glass, I spied 
a sail. It disappeared behind 
@ sea and then came into view 
again. 

“By Jove! MThere’s our 
man!” I cried. “ Look!” 

All hands were looking now. 
No ordinary craft would be at 
sea beating out beyond the 
islands on such a morning. 

The chase appeared to be a 
fair-sized Penang junk, to judge 
by such glimpses as we could 
get of her, much larger than 
ourselves, but probably not 
much faster under ordinary 
circumstances. She was carry- 
ing a good press of sail, and 
with her freeboard and size 
could, of course, do so better 
than we could in a big sea. 
Fortunately with less wind the 
big roll of swell coming in from 
the ocean was no longer break- 
ing dangerously. So we put 
our ship at it cheerfully. As 
we drew clear of the land the 
sea became long and heavy, 
and we drove down into the 
vast valleys, losing sight of 
everything around us, then 
coming up, staggering into full 
view of the endless island peaks 
which stood silently in their 
places all round the horizon, 
except in one direction to sea- 
ward in the north-west. 

It was a fifteen-mile beat to 
Awi. If the chase should out- 
distance us, he would, no doubt, 
make for his secret shelter at 
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that island. If we gained op 
him he would probably break 
away and try to hide in some 
of the inner groups of islands, 
It was essential for us to keep 
him in sight now and never 
lose him. We could only hope 
that rain and squalls would 
keep off, and that the wind 
would remain moderate. The 
Sky held out no promise of 
better weather, and I feared 
for more wind as the day wore 
on. It was important to get 
a meal for the men to keep 
their spirits up and keep them 
warm. Even in the tropics 
sailing in a small craft with 
water coming over more or less 
continuously, and in wind which 
blows through most tropical 
clothes, becomes a very chilling 
business, especially for natives. 
I appealed to Yen, and I do 
not know how he did it in that 
reeling little ship, but half an 
hour later Deng pushed in 
under the kadjang, and, in his 
most butler-like manner, passed 
us two hot cups of tea, with 
a good hot rice and Siamese 
curry. 

After that meal began one 
of the best races of a lifetime. 
The chase was, as near as I 
could estimate, four and a half 
miles ahead of us. He kept 
on in a long leg off the land. 
Whether at this time he sus- 
pected us of being anything 
more than a small trading junk 
we could not tell. We followed 
him, as I wanted to feel his 
speed for a bit before trying 
any different tactics. I soon 
flattered myself that, probably 
by reason of our centre-board, 
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we were actually holding a 
petter wind than he was doing. 

After two and a half hours’ 
sailing we were in a position 
almost to fetch the west point 
of Kosse Island and we tacked. 
We were about four miles 
astern. We had gained a bit 
the last half-hour, as the wind 
had fluked. It seemed to me 
to be most important to keep 
between him and Kosse and 
Blunt Islands to leeward, to 
which he might run off. If 
he were to take the alarm and 
run off down to these islands, 
stiff with outer dangers, rocks 
and reefs, as they are, and in- 
tricate in coast-line, he could 
keep us chasing for days. More- 
over, if he could once land in 
any one of the innumerable 
bays on Lampi, or on _ its 
western peninsula, our man 
would be able to get right 
away into the jungle and moun- 
tains of that vast island. 

He tacked soon after, as I 
guessed he would, for he could 
now fetch the north-east corner 
of Awi. I thought he would 
lose the wind under the lee of 
Awi and that we should keep 
it farther out in the Strait, 
but as a matter of fact he was 
getting plenty of wind and 
smoother water. As we closed 
on Kosse Island, too, the wind 
headed us. While we had 
placed ourselves between him 
and the leeward islands, we 
had, if anything, lost ground. 
We put her round again and 
stood away towards Awi look- 
ing well up. 

It must have been at this 
point that the chase made up 


his mind that we were after 
him and were not a_pearl- 
trader going down the outer 
side of Lampi. He suddenly 
put his helm over and stood 
right away on the port tack, 
out to sea round the northern 
end of Awi. I had not bar- 
gained for this, and realised 
that we were in for a long chase. 
We were now once more dead 
astern and had lost all we had 
gained. The only thing was 
to hang on after him. Where 
he was going to take us to no 
one could guess. We got round 
the north-east point at great 
speed, having the wind a bit 
more free, and tearing by it 
we came into a nasty head sea 
coming round the north end ; 
and far away ahead, working 
out an offing, was the chase 
rising and disappearing in the 
long swells. By the angle of 
heel it was evident that he 
had hoisted up a batten or 
two in his sails and was ‘ carry- 
ing on.’ It was wise tactics 
on his part to lead us a long 
dance away from any kind of 
shelter seeing how much smaller 
we obviously were, and how 
much more we should be slowed 
down by the sea. The chances 
of our ever catching up seemed 
to be growing distinctly smaller. 
To make matters worse for us, 
the south-west wind began to 
freshen after noon, and the 
sky looked thicker to wind- 
ward. Seas began to break 
more frequently and needed 
watching. 

About 2 P.M. the chase put 
about. From his position he 
could probably weather Awi. 
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We could not, from our posi- 
tion astern of him; but I was 
not going to let him get too 
far ahead, so we tacked, trust- 
ing that we might get a drain 
of the afternoon ebb close 
aboard the island. 

As we approached the weather 
coast we could see the great 
rollers spouting up the rocks, 
and the whole coast looked 
forbidding enough. We stood 
close in to the West Island, 
and then had to tack. We 
made short tacks off and on, 
on one of the worst bits of 
sailing I can remember, but I 
believe that we were actually 
gaining, the ‘enemy’ having 
to pinch a good deal to weather 
Sentinel Island. We could not 
weather it, and so we cut 
through the passage—a very 
unpleasant spot in this sea, 
and I was really thankful when 
we were well clear again in 
deep water. The fact that the 
chase had not done so showed 
that he was going south, and 
was not attempting to run off 
to the inner islands. 

“What can he be up to, 
Ahmed?” I called. ‘‘ Where 
is that fellow making for, do 
you think ? ”’ 

“The Five Islands, Tuan ; 
they are very wild (literally 
‘angry ’); dangerous rocks all 
round unless a man knows 
them.” 

“The Five Islands,” said 
Clunis; ‘‘ he means the Swin- 
ton group, north of Lough- 
borough Passage. I never knew 
anyone who had been there. 
The chart gives no soundings 
er anything. Look!” 
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The chart was bare, more go 
than in the case of Awi. Not 
@ sounding, hill or rock wag 
Shown. If he led us into this 
maze with night coming on 
we should be in a nice fix. 

“Ahmed, do you know the 
Five Islands ? ” 

“Tuan, I was there twice 
with parties seeking the (edible) 
birds’ nests for the Chinese 
merchant in Mergui.” 

*“Do you know of any good 
harbour he will make for ¢ ” 

“In the middle passage. Yes, 
Tuan. There is shelter if a ship 
can get right in. But it is very 
dangerous — reefs — reefs—— 
And there he can run through 
to the other side if we pursue 
him. [I think, Tuan, he will 
run through there, and hope 
you will strike going in—he will 
then go through the south 
channel on to Salan for safe 
anchorage. There is good an- 
chorage there in the rain wind ” 
(south-west monsoon). 

I saw the chase was keeping 
well up to weather, and soon 
found it would be a very close 
fetch for us to make the 
Swintons. The day was getting 
on; the wind was steadily 
increasing, with light rain; 
occasional big seas broke about 
us. We could see no land now 
except Awi fading astern. The 
peaks of Lampi, twenty miles 
away to leeward, were hidden in 
mist. 

“Tooks like a night out,” 
laughed Clunis. I was much 
too nervy to regard it with 
equanimity. How the devil 
was I to approach these islands 
in the middle of the night m 
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half a gale of wind thick with 
mint About 6 P.M. we had a 
reminder of what things could 
be like in a heavy rain squall. 
We lowered everything when 
it struck us, and then hoisted 
one batten of mainsail. For a 
short time it blew a gale of 
wind, and, although I tried to 
keep her up, I suppose we 
drifted a long way to leeward, 
which we could ill afford to do. 

When it cleared, I found the 
wind had shifted a couple of 
points to the west. 

“Hooray!” I shouted. 
“This will fetch us along. We 
could weather the Five Islands, 
Ahmed, if this holds, and make 
straight for Salan (Lough- 
borough Island). What do you 
say?” 

“Tuan,” said Ahmed, “it is 
like a man playing a game of 
chance. He must decide for 
himself ; for if his friend give 
him advice and the cast is 
ulucky, he will then blame his 
friend.” 

“I never could stand the 
cautious variety of Scotsmen,”’ 
I said to Clunis. He laughed, 
being a Scot himself. ‘‘ Nor the 
non-committal politician,’ said 
he. “I believe Ahmed is play- 
ing up as a people’s candidate 
in the next Malay Parliament.” 
“We will go on this time, any- 
how,” said I, “and if the 
enemy is not under the lee of 
Salan in the morning, we can 
make a fair wind of it back to 
the Five Islands.” 

The wind had moderated a 
bit after the squall, and as 
night came on, though blowing 
hard, which caused a bit of 
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cross sea, we were able to 
carry along with two reefs. 

The anxious time came when 
we estimated we had run our 
distance to the Five Islands. 
I had two hands on the look- 
out, and at last we made the 
loom of land under the lee bow, 
followed soon after by a cry 
that there was land ahead. I 
began to be afraid that after 
all I had hit the Five Islands 
somewhere in the middle, but 
their outlines soon separated 
themselves out from the bigger 
land ahead, which was un- 
doubtedly Salan. 

“Come and take her,” I said 
to Clunis. ‘“‘ We shan’t hit it 
for an hour—and I must get a 
snooze.” 

When I next opened my eyes 
we were in smooth water under 
high land. 

“We'll get inside North 
Island and anchor. We shall 
be fairly hidden in the morning 
and can observe things,” said 
I. ‘“‘ We can do no more now.” 

Long before daybreak Clunis 
and I were up looking out. 
Never came a wilder dawn. 
Here was no sunrise slackening . 
of the wind. Indeed it had 
backed and was blowing great 
guns. Outside the lee vast 
breakers raced past, tossing 
their manes. 

“We ought to let the men 
stretch their legs,” said I; 
“put it will be a job to get in 
near enough with this run on.” 

** We will jump in the water, 
Tuan,” said Ahmed. 

We dropped the anchor over 
the stern and let her go 
gently in. The men splashed 
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in laughing, and were soon 
racing through the bit of beach 
like schoolboys. 

“Wherever Heintz and his 
junk are to-day, I think they 
will remain,” said I. 

The men disappeared for 
nearly an hour, and when at 
last they came running back, 
Ahmed was waving his hand. 
We hauled her in by the warp 
again, and they came off 
through the surf. All were 
shouting excitedly. 

** She’s here, Tuan, just round 
the small island” (Heyward 
Island). 

“Right ! Away we go! Get 
that anchor forward; up with 
it; up main and fore; three 
battens up; enough; make 
fast that.” 

“Tt’s all right, Tuan; we 
could see her well from the 
hill. I know her stern gallery 
by now. She’s close under the 
land. No one to be seen on 
board.” 

The wind came down over 
the island in gusts. The old 
ship tore along until we got 
under the big peak, when it 
became very baffling. I had 
to stand out a little, and then, 
just as we weathered Heyward 
Island, we could see the small 
junk lying clear of the corner, 
half a mile away. Though we 
saw no one at first, they must 
have had a good look-out. 

They must have seen us at 
the same moment. Within a 
minute she was changed from 
a craft lying peacefully at 
anchor into a living thing, 
tearing with a foaming wake 
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under a spread of sail which 
laid her right down on her 
side. 

“They cut their warp— 
Heintz does not mean to be 
taken,’’ said Clunis. The junk 
bore right away from the land, 
due east, and as we struggled 
in cat’s-paws, she started reel- 
ing off the knots and goon 
swung off before the wind, 
going north-east. ; 

As we drew clear of the land 
we came out into the full force 
of the monsoon, and, piling up 
a great bow wave, the boat 
seemed as if she would drive 
under. We lowered another 
batten in the mainsail to ease 
her. 

Presently, watching the course 
he was taking, I said— 

“He’s going close to that 
rock-patch to leeward of Pol- 
lock Reef—he’ll run between 
the Five Islands and Peaked 
Island.” 

It was six miles to the shoals, 
and we seemed to do it in a 
flash. Suddenly we saw him 
haul his wind. 

“Look!” shouted Ahmed. 
“Tuan! he’s ashore, he’s it 
the rocks !”’ 

“No, no,” I said; “he’s 
much too clever. See what he’s 
doing? It’s devilish smart of 
him. He has hauled his wind 
round to leeward of the shoals 
and he thinks we shall haul up 
to cut him off. If we did that 
we should go right on the 
reefs and all be drowned men 
inside of two minutes. Look 
at the seas breaking over there. 
It was a sight never to be 
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forgotten. One does not as a 
rule have the opportunity of 
seeing a heavy sea boiling in 
fury Over a rocky patch at the 
close quarters of a small boat. 
I had never seen anything 
quite like it, and for some 
minutes as we raced along their 
outer edge I got lost in the 
magnificence of these vast walls 
of water that soared up like 
prehistoric animals rising to 
spring, then coming down with 
deafening roars that filled the 
air, sent high sheets of foam 
fying down the wind, and 
boiled and snarled for the best 
part of a mile. 

“Stand by; haul in both 
sheets; lower another batten 
sharp in both sails.” 

“He is going for the Middle 
Island passage, Tuan,”’ shouted 
Ahmed. 

“Yes, and so are we,” I 
shouted back. The boat luffed 
round, and off we streaked past 
the lee end of those appalling 
breakers. As we drew clear we 
met the full force of wind and 
sea. 

“Bail for your lives now,” I 
shouted. “It is only a short 
way.” 

Several times I had to luff 
her up into big breaking seas ; 
and several times had to run 
her off. Each time we shipped 
solid water on board. The 
wind sang in our rattan stays ; 
the boat stormed along on her 
side; the foam flew high over 
both sails, which streamed with 
water. 

The chase, too, was hove 
might down; but her higher 
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sides enabled her to steer a 
straighter course. She was close 
in to the islands. A narrow 
passage opened; a great sea 
broke to weather of her, but 
she bore off and seemed to 
avoid it and pass into the land. 
We followed, and a few minutes 
after she had shot through our 
turn came. A sea broke along 
the rocks to weather of us; 
but its harmless foam just 
hurried us on into smoother 
water. With a rush of wind 
and flying scud we passed into 
the narrow passage. 

I never knew what that 
passage was like. I never 
looked. My eyes were fixed 
ahead. There was a bend to 
north-east and a bend to north- 
west. Up under the weather 
shore of the second bend lay 
the chase with sails shaking 
in the cat’s-paws. 

Our eyes were fixed on her. 

“Out oars!” I shouted. 
“Pull for your lives—keep her 
going !” 

Our old boat, becalmed under 
the land, crept slowly but 
surely forward. Clunis whipped 
out his rifle. Four hundred 
yards now—three hundred— 
two ...and then a shout from 
Yen, who was standing on the 
bow-sheets. 

** Look, look, Nai, a kabang!”’ 

I looked and saw several 
little Sea-Gypsy boats on the 
weather island drawn up on 
the beach out of reach of the 
seas, and one lay alongside the 
junk. 

“She’s pushed off and got 
her sail up,”’ he shouted. 
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By Jove she had! Out 
beyond the junk I saw rising 
and falling in the swell the 
small lug-sail of the tiny craft ; 
she was in the full force of the 
wind, going at great speed 
away to the northward, thread- 
ing her way through the rocky 
outliers, where the sea was 
breaking heavily. 

*“* What’s that fellow doing ? ” 
said Clunis sharply. The junk 
had lowered her foresail and 
was at anchor. ‘Gosh, is he 
going to give it up? ”’ 

An idea struck me. “ Not 
he! He is in that kabang. 
He’s off in her; he hopes to 
get right away while we stay 
to examine the junk.” 

The wind came crash down 
on Us again. 

“In oars,” I shouted, “up 
sails two battens.’ And in 
a couple of minutes we were 
off again, tearing out into the 
wild seas beyond the islands. 
“Plucky and mad,”’ said I. 

“May it not be a ruse,” said 
Clunis, “to get us away to 
leeward ? ” 

** Never thought of that, but 
I don’t think he would have 
risked staying in the junk. He 
expected us to stop and search 
her and not to see that little 
kabang.”’ 

She had not got much start 
of us, and we could watch her 
now. She was taking the north- 
west point very close, hoping, 
I suppose, to get round under 
the lee side of the island. If 
he could once get under the 
lee, a8 he had a very good 
chance of doing, and could get 
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ashore, it would take us a week 
to find him again. 

“ He is too near there, Tuan,” 
shouted Ahmed, full of excite. 
ment. “‘He is too close—i 
he’s not careful—there are rocks 
lying off there—if one of those 
seas breaks + 

A howling squall coming over 
the islands hit us violently 
from astern. It shrieked by, 
scooping up the white water, 
It descended on the little 
kabang running out into the 
cauldron of sea, and in a mo- 
ment a small thing like a sleep- 
ing-mat rose in the air and 
scurried away in pieces through 
the smoking spume. 

“Her sail is gone! She is 
helpless, Tuan,” called Ahmed. 
Then, “‘ He is standing up, the 
farang ; he surrenders—no ; he 
is looking towards the shore; 
he is going to swim for it. He 
is gone ; he is swimming.” 

Sitting low steering, I could 
not see much over our kadjang. 
In the breaking seas and 
smother of foam ahead I 
watched for the little boat 
rising at intervals, and now 
broached-to and lying broad- 
side on. Her kadjang shelter 
aft, however, caught the wind, 
and brought her bow up a bit. 
She was driving rapidly on the 
point, but we were closing oD 
her fast. 

“ Haul off, Tuan. We shall 
be caught in one of the breakers 
on the outer rocks. The kabang 
cannot escape now,” shouted 
Ahmed. 

Clunis, with one arm round 
the mainmast and his rifle 
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still in his hand, watched in- 
tently towards theshore. Huge 
seas rolled under us and broke 
in cataracts, spouting high up 
the shore and receding with a 
terrific sound of pounding and 
rolling boulders. 

“He'll never reach,” said 
Qlunis shortly. “‘ He'll be lost 
in those breakers; he’s not a 
chance; no man could live 
in them. He’s trying to make 
that small patch of sand.” 
Two vast seas coursed in, throw- 
ing us high in the air, breaking 
and roaring all along the rocks. 
The unfortunate man was Car- 
tied shoreward, dashed down 
and carried out again and lost 
to sight. All life must be gone. 
Clunis watched for a moment 
or two more, and then came 
aft under the kadjang shelter, 
where he hung up his weapon. 
“So that’s the end. Gone with 
all his ill deeds upon him.”’ 

I could only watch the boat. 
We must shorten sail before 
we could round-up to claw off 
to windward. ‘There was no 
time to think. I was thankful 
we had to act to save our- 
selves, 

“Lower away two battens, 
sharp. Ahmed, stand by with 
our warp. Jump when I tell 
you.” 

“Tuan, Tuan! we cannot 
save her. She is almost in the 
breakers.” 

“We are going to pull her 
out. We'll get the family out, 
anyhow!” TI cried. Swooping 
down with the wind, we rounded 
Into the oncoming swells under 
the lee of the frail Gypsy boat. 
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Her brown crew, man, woman 
and children, huddled scared 
under the kadjang, which was 
their only home and shelter. 

“Now!” 

Ahmed, like the good fellow 
he was, jumped, and in a 
moment had a turn round the 
bow-piece. Our warp tautened, 
and off we went whisking the 
light little craft along like a 
toy boat. Not a sea broke on 
us as we worked off, though 
they roared furiously under our 
lee. I saw Ahmed watching 
them ahead and then looking 
astern. Suddenly he waved 
his arms towards the south. 

“What is he saying?” I 
called. 

** Breakers ! 
Yen. 

Yes ; just ahead was another 
of those infernal shoals breaking 
and seething. We put her 
sharp round, and could now 
fetch right into the bay. 

We went alongside the junk. 
An old Chinaman saluted us 
with a bow, his hands in the 
wide sleeves of his jacket. 
There was evidently no fight 
in him or his crew. 

We put some warps over the 
side as fenders and tied up. 
We went into the after-cabin, 
a snug little den where her 
late commander had lived— 
bedding and odds and ends 
lay scattered about in con- 
fusion. 

The crew were brought aft. 
Besides the old Chinese sarang 
were two Chinese and two 
Malays, all scared out of their 
lives. Yes, they said, the Nai 
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* Aisser ’ had run alongside the 
kabang, which was at anchor 
off the beach. He had jumped 
in and ordered the old Selung 
to throw his rope overboard and 
hoist his sail. He shot the old 
man in the arm when he 
‘would not carry out his orders, 
and then he and his crew 
obeyed him. The Nai had been 
a terrible man if he were dis- 
obeyed, especially when he had 
drunk ‘ samshu.’ 

This sent Clunis on board the 
kabang, and it was half an 
hour later when he reappeared. 
The old Sea Gypsy was shot in 
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the left arm, but the bullet 
was out, and Clunis had done 
all he could to make the old 
fellow comfortable. He was 
very grateful to us, he said, 
for pulling his boat and his 
family out of the breakers 
when we did. He seemed to 
think it rather a joke that we 
had given ourselves so much 
trouble. He had previously 
thought that all farangs were 
like the man who had shot 
him. He expected no better 
of them. 

And so the Pak-Chan had 
peace for many years. 
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